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PREFACE. 

ftT the Conference held in SanU Rosa. October, 18J7, nij" 

■/bnttiren of the Pacific Conference, bv formal resolution, 

ne to prepare the material for a History of Southern 

I on tiie Paciiic. I i>-aG, even then, the only effective 

I racmber of the Conference who was present at the organization 

of the body, and who hud been intimBtcly and actively connected 

with it in all of its history. 

I accepted the duly with no high estimate of m3* ability lo 
meet the demands ot the Conference. I had read much of Church 
history, some of it contemporary history, and from personal ob- 
MTvalion I knew it to be an exceedingly difHcult task to be a 
I correct, faithlul historian. 1 knew there were currents of fact 
Mad thought into which a liistorian is liable to drlf^, sometimes 
unduly magnifying the actions of men, sometimes giving too 
great prominence to certain events, sometimes overlooking the 
true heroes and neglecting the record of events best calculated 
to rereal the truth. 

NMwithsUn ding tills, at the aall of my brethren I undertook 
the work, and to me it has been "a labor of los*c." I have lived 
over ^ain the scenes of other yearn, and have held communion 
irllh the beloved companions whose voices have long since been 
buahed in deatlt. 

I have fiouglit in all directions for facts and incidents illuslral- 

fng the history of the important period of which I was to write; 

I have called publicly through Ihe press, both in California and 

in the Eaolcm State, for facts coniu-cled with our hiatorv ; T have 
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writtrn Innumerable letters lo all parts or thecountry — in a worj, 
I have kit no stone unturned to gc< nt tlic truth. 

Many of ray brethren have responded to these calls, and have 
helped me much. Others from whom I expected much have 
sent mc only a few lines, or neglected to respond lo my requests. 
I have tried to be accurate in all I have written, and feel assured 
that more fault ivilt be found with me for what I have no/ written 
than for what I have written. 

in looking over my manuscript, I am not satUfiecI with my 
work. The names and deeds of a whole host of laymen — the 
rank and rilr of our sncramcnlal army — men whos« names are in 
the lx>ok of life as those who have done much for the planting 
and maintai[iing Southern Methodism on tliis coast — arc not re- 
corded in these pages. Had it been possible, I would have em- 
balmed each name in grateful acknowledgment, and recorded 
each deed with gladness; but I could not. 

1 have done what I could. Some future historian may again go 
over the Held and gather what t have left. 

1 thank God that I have been spared lo fininh this work, and 
with an earnest prayer for his blessing upon this numble child 
of my love and toil, I submit It to the public. 

J. C. SIMMONS. 
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(HERE were good resBons wliy this book should be writ- 
nd Uiat Dr. Simmons should be the writer. The 
IlUtory of Southern Methodism on the Pacific Coast pos- 
KSses extraordinarjr interest as a record of Christian propa- 
gandiim under new and peculiar conditions, and of Chrfs- 
Uan heroism demonstrative of the fact that the love of Christ 
i» nlill a constraining power, nnd that it endues his servants 
with supernatural energy, fortitude, and self-abnegation, as in 
tba fits! ages. 

Tliii history exhibits in a remarkable manner the vitali- 
\y of tf(C true principles of the gospel of Christ. Southern 
Methodism on the PaciRc Cth-ist, iHed in the fires, has come 
forth at gold. Its history is a record of trial and disaster 
«n the one hand, and of unconquerable zeal and hard ■ won 
the other. Tlie opposition of enemicis, mniiy of 
wliont veriljr believed they were doing God service in the ef- 
fort lo destroy it; the misconceptions of friends; the misfort- 
unes of good men; the blunders of novices; the pressure of 
•jteciitl antagonism during the dark days of the Civil War — 
tbwe olxtacles to success, together with the intrinsic difficul- 
ties that all evangelical religious organizations have hud to en- 
(vii) 
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counler in Ih&t field, could have been inel and overcome anij' 
in the strength of Him iviio is head over all things to the 
Clilirch, and who Jiolh promised to be with his people alway, 
even unlo the end of the world. These pages delail those 
struggles ond trhim|ihs with truth - loving fidelitv, and with 
the glow that kindled anew in the author's soul as he re- 
called the times, scenes, and the nctors of thoiic early i\ny*. 
This historj' fumlshei a fresh demonstration of the inde- 
structibility of the truth n* it is in Jesus, nnd 1 doubt not will 
blrengtlien many in their adherence to the principles for which 
Southern Methodism has stood on the Pacific Coast and every- 
where during the stormy limes that are now, as wc m;iy 
hope, happily passing away as the Church and the N.ilion enter 
upon a new era of peace and prosperity. 

It was time tlial this book should be written and printed. 
The peculiar phases of the early life on the Pacific Coast, so- 
cial and religions, are vanishing rapidly, The actors, too, are 
pathing oFT the stage. The pathos of litis book is found largely 
ill its record of tlie heroism, the sulTcringB. the trials, and tri- 
umphs of the holy dead. A little while longer, nnd all the 
voices that could have told the story will be mule forever, 
and the testimony of eye-witnesses and participants no longer 
accessible. Posthumous historians have the advantage of llie 
mellowing and harmonizing perspective, but they tack the 
vivid touch and the inside view of the contemporaneous au- 
thor. No man of the next generation cmild be the writer of 
llii« work.. Wilh il, some futuic historian will li.ivc Ihc ma- 
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I tcrial thai wilt enable him to assign to Southern 
I «n the Pacific Coast its proper place in thi? ai 

■. Simmons was the proper person to perfonn this task 

him a labor of love. The unaniinoiis request of tlie 

.' Pacific Conference was to him tantamount to a command to 

f nnderlske it. The honor was his by right of seniorltv in tlie 

[ terrScc oT the Church on the Pacific Coast. He had iinder- 

I KtJtnding of all these things from the beginning. The cnrlicr 

I -chapters give tlie reader an insid« view of the Ihrillinj^ scenes 

I of that earlj period. He was present at the birth of the 

PaciRc Conference, the mother of Conferences in nil that re- 

; he helped to nurse It in lis infancv; he hog walclied its 

growth through all its history. He possesses the prime qimli- 

flcaliont of a historian — knowledge of the fads, and genuine 

lave for his subject. 

The method of the outhor Is his own. Tlie current of 
ihe narrative flows on in n continuous stream, but the biograph- 
ical Kketclies, ufnially nhort and grapliic, come In In proper 
chronological order, relici'ing the tension of the render, and 
giving Ihe page before him a pictorial Interest, The humor 
and pathos of the book are cliaracleriBlic. Not every one will 
he touched M'ilh its pathetic side aa was the writer of this In- 

ItnMlucllon in passing it tlirougli the press — but few will be 
*Me to read It through with dry eyes. The hiuiior has the 
Baror both of Ihe old Georgia hills and of the new life of our 
7"-^- 
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the trulli of hfttory demanded that he should not omit the 
statement of the facts concerning the dilTerenceii tliat agitated 
Church and Slate during the troiiljloiiB times from which we 
arc now emerging. He telta u& how inter- Me tliodistic rclu- 
tlonship uns interrupted, and iliuKtmles those unhappy timed 
by (ietaiting incidents that furnish a true view of the situation. 

Hii tone it that of a man of honest and earnest conviction, 
not that of a partisan. He would be unlike himself if he 
wrote in any other than a fraternal, broadly Chrialian spirit. 

It is periiaps proper to say here, that if any friendly reader 
should think lliat too tittle space is given to some men and 
matters, and too much to others, the explanation may be found 
in the fact that the author was furnished with the facts In 
some casea, and was unable to obtain them in others. His 
Impnrtial, irenjc, brotherly spirit ia ever,vwhere nppnrcnt. 

The book meets a want. The author is entitled to the 
thanks of his brethren for the faithfulness with which he has 
discharged the duty imposed upon him bv them. I commend 
his work lo tlieir favor, and invoke upon It the blessing of 
God. O. P. FITZGERALD. 

IftukviUe, Teum., May, 1888. 



CHAPTER I. 



^E History of Southern Methodism on tlic Pa- 
cific Coast, if faitlifully written, will reveal the 
fact that the work has been difficiilt and peculiar. 
one who has not been engaged in it can appreciate 
it Even a visitor to our coast cou]d form but a partial 
idea of the many difficulties to be met and overcome. 
Though California, with all its wealth of minerals, 
and its mightier agricultural resources, had been in the 
possession of the Spaniards for more than one hundred 
and fifty years, yet no discovery of either gold or sil- 
ver had been made, nor had the soil of her rich valleys 
ever been turned by the plowshare of the diligent 
husbandman. 

Tens of thousands of wild cattle and immense bands 
of horses roamed through the valleys, while now and 
ihcn some vessel ^ould glide in through the Golden 
Gate and slowly take in a cargo of hides and tallow. 
Sometimes a hardy trapper would pitch his camp on 
the bank of one of its limpid rivers, and stir, by barter 
for pelts, some of the inhabitants to a little activity. 

The coast of California had been explored as early 
i6oit. Roman Catholic mission.s had been established 
at many points, and the old Catholic fathers became 
possessors of untold wealth. The Rev. Calvin Colton 
tells tie that in 1825 the possessions of these fathers 
were estimated at i,;oo,ooo cattle, 100,000 horses, 12,- 
or 15,000 mules, 1,000,000 sheep, nianv thousand 
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hogs, and not less than $1,000,000 In specie and bullion; 
while there were not less than twenty thousand In- 
dians, who were tlie most abject slaves to these eccle- 
siastical tyrants. They made them work without com- 
pensation, save their living, and punished them at will. 
They gave them but little, if any, religious instruction, 
and no edncation whatever. 

As early as 1S40 the salubrity of the climate of Cal- 
ifornia began to be made known, and a few hardy, 
restless spirits crossed the plains and came to this 
coast; and by 1845 there were about five thousand 
Americans and foreigners who had braved the dangers 
of the long and arduous journey, and had located here. 

By the year 1S46 there were two thousand Ameri- 
cans and three thousand foreigners, who were friendly 
to the United States Government, and about three 
thousand more who were either hostile to it or neutral. 

At the conclusion of the Mexican war, on February 
2, 184S, a treaty was made, ceding to the United States 
the present States of California and Nevada, the Ter- 
ritories of Utah. Arizona, and New Mexico, part of 
Colorado, and part of Texas. 

During the same month the first gold was discovered 
Ly a man named Marshall, near Coloma, while engaged, 
with others, in digging a mill-race for General Sutter. 
Prospectors immediately commenced searching the ad- 
jacent gulches, and finding gold In great abundance, the 
news flew like wild-fire, and soon almost every man 
in California went to the mining region. Not only so, 
but the news reaching all parts of the world, vast 
crowds began to collect from all parts of the civili/ed 
world, and by the year 1852 there were in CuUfornla 
two hundred and fifty thousand men. Many of llicse 
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f men were of the most daring and reckless character. 
■ Mad ill their pursuit for gold, they were capable of 
lalmoU any crime. The abundant yield of the mines 
T kindled in all hearts a desire for sudden wealth; and 
Eas the rapidity with which the country liad been tilled 
• tap prevented the possibility of proper organization as 
K citizens, or tlie enforcement of law, men became reck- 
I less to the last degree. The restraining influence of 
F woman being absent, many who would have acted dif- 
ferently gave way to a lawless spirit to an appalling 
degree. Gambling was the order of the day. Men 
who had been looked upon as the most exemplary 
Christians in the older States, and even some ministers of 
the gospel, were caught in the swelling tide and borne 
away into this vice. Whole blocks in the city of San 
, Francisco were given up entirely to gamblers, and 
^every form of this vies was practiced. Vast piles of 
P glittering gold lay in the greatet^t abundance on the 
' tables of these gamblers. Men who had been a few 
months in the mines, and had dug out thousands of dol- 
lars, went thither and lost the whole in a few hours. 
Crowds went surging from place to place in the mines, 
as rich diggings were announced from time to time by 
lucky prospectors. 

Perhaps in the history of the world there never was 
seen just such a sight — the whole population of a State, 
with scarcely an exception, rushing from place to plage 
search of gold, all hoping and expecting to get rich 
A few months at least, many of them having ihrown 
r tKc restraints of law and society. 
Now, it was to this surging, seething mass of gold- 
5 that the Church proposed to send the preach- 
• of the gospel. These men must not be wholly 
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nbandoned to evil influences. Many of thcin had been 
taught the truths of Christianity in the homes of their 
childhood, and it would not do to let them drift forever 
from their moorings. Therefore, at the meeting of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
May, 1849, they determined to establish a Mission in 
California. It was to be classed as a foreign mission, 
and put nnder the immediate supervision of Bishop 
Robert Paine. The work could not have been put into 
better hands. From lh.it memorable day to the day 
of his death Bishop Paine manifested the liveliest in- 
terest in the work on this coast; and although it was 
never his privilege to visit the field to which be sent 
the first preachers, yet not n movement of the Church 
here ever escaped his notice. A short while before 
his dead) he gave expression to bis deep love to all 
who were engaged in the wprk, and to tlie lively in- 
terest he felt in its success. 

In July, 1S49, after correspondence with the Rev. 
Jesse Boring, D.D,, of the Georgia Conference, Bishop 
Paine appointed him Superintendent of the Mission. 
In August, the Rev. D. W, Pollock, of the St. Louis 
Conference, and the Rev. A. M. Wynn, of tlie Geor- 
gia Conference, were appointed to accompany Dr. 
Boring. They at once commenced making prepara- 
tions for the voyage. They were ready to leave early in 
iS.;o, on the first steamer that was to sail for lite Isth- 
mus of Panama. In the meantime they were ordered 
to take collections in tlieir respective Conferences to 
assist in bearing their expenses to their distant field of 
labor. Dr. Boring canvassed Georgia, the Rev. A. M. 
Wynn, South Carolina, his native State, and the Rev. 
D. W. Pollock, Missouri. 
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Cnlirornia came into the Union at a time when Free 
Soil doctrine was at fever heat: all saw that when it 
was acimittecl, it would come in as a Free State; and 
hence many of the leading men of the Church, South, 
thought we could never siiccefisfiiUy occupy it, and 
were therefore bitterly opposed to the mission. Others 
were verj' lukewarm in the cause, and it required a 
great deal of persistence and energy to stem the tide. 
Especially was this so in Georgia and South Carolina. 
In Missouri the case was somewhat ditTcrent. This 
State being the point from which the vast majority of 
emigrants to Caiifornia overland started, more of her 
*ons came to California than those of any other Soutli- 
em State; therefore the people had a personal interest 
in sending ministers to California. They were send- 
ing them to their sons and brethren, Missouri has 
ever played an important part in California Methodism. 
Tlicre are, and ever have been, more Missourians in 
the Church on this coast than any others. 

One reason why the brethren met with such oppo- 
Mtion, or indiflercncc, in their efforts in Georgia and 
South Carolina, was that the memory of the fierce 
conflict through which the Church had passed in reach- 
ing a division, and the organization of two separate 
bodies of Methodists in the United States, were fresh 
in the minds of many. We had found peace in a sep- 
arate ecclesiastical life, and tliey thought to enter terri- 
tory other than that South of Mason and Dixon's Line 
was bin to invite strife and re-open trouble. Their 
tutelage in the grand school in which God by his 
providence had placed tliem was too meager for them 
to sec that by this division the shackles of sectional- 
Uin that had long bound us were stricken off, that 
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uow the world was indeed "our purisli," and that we 
must fulfill our destiny in giving a Methodism to the 
world that knew no North, no South, no East, no 
West. It was our misfortune that the name that had 
been given us seemed to make us sectional, but it was 
only in appearance. It was ours to preach a Christ 
whose kingdom was not of this world — ihe Christ of 
ill! nations. We bear in our hands no thongs with 
which to bind men to ibis or that political party. 
Those who seek admission into our Societies will be 
required to frame no shibboleth to escape the sword of 
politics. 

But Dr. Boring and his brother missionaries met 
difficulties right at ihe door of their enterprise. Men 
who should have thrown all ihc weight of their Influ- 
ence in their favor did every thing to hinder them In 
their work. Not only so, but after they had been 
commissioned and sailed, a majority of the Church 
settled down not only into a feeling of apathy and in- 
ditfcrence toward ihcm and the work, but a good deal 
was said and written at home about the abandonment 
of the field on the Pacific Coast. These things, of 
course, reached the ears of these devoted men, and it 
may he that it was overruled for the good of the work. 
It caused them to rely more upon God, and it also fired 
them with a determination to succeed, if success were 
in the bounds of possibility. Their very isolation ex- 
erted its influence in causing them to rely more upon 
ihcmselvcs than they otherwise would have done. It 
required six months for letters to leave San Francisco 
for Georgia and an answer to return; and six months 
in California at that time were equal to two or three 
years in the older States in the movements and changes 
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of men. And wilhal,lheir enemies on the Pacific Coast 
(and llieir name was legion) taunted them with the 
fact that the "Church at home had forsaken theai." 
These men were seriously pressed to give up the forloiii 
hope, and to take wlial they were assured was a far bet- 
ter cliance, which, had money been the consideration, 
was true. It was a dark day when these two men, both 
feeble ones (for Wynn was an invalid, and but for his 
ir/7/ power, sustained by tlic great Head of the Church, 
would have given up — Pollock had returned), stood 
stlone against luch fearful odds; and we feel assured 
that no one can ever fully appreciate their situation. 
More than three thousand miles stretched out between 
theiii and home. After a year of unparalleled toil and 
sufTcring,' and the announcement of their inevitable 
failure, with not a word of reinforcements coming, all 
seemed to he lost. But thanks to God and those in- 
domitable men, /Ac mUsioh lived, and three Annual 
Conferences arc, in part, the result. 

The eyes of these men weic on the ^ elds -waving 
-jikite to the harvest, and not on their resources and 
tht meager support they -were receiving from the 
Church at home. San Francisco, Sacramento, Stock- 
Ion, San Jose, Marysville, Nevada City, Sonora, and 
numerous other cities, towns, and thickly -settled agri- 
cultural regions of the country, were open to them. 
Every local preacher who could be found and utilized 
was put into the field — perhaps at one time six or eight. 
These men were meeting with success. But we will 
not anticipate. 

Despite all opposition, these three faithful ministers 
reported themselves ready to sail early in 1S50. Ac- 
cordingly they met in the city of New Orleans in Jnn- 
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nary, expecting to sail the first of February. On the 
way to New Orleans, tiie Rev. A. M. Wynn married 
a sister of Dr. Boring's wife. 

When they reached New Orleans, they found thai 
every ticket on the steamer had been sold, and great 
crowds were waiting for the next one. They at once 
purchased their tickets for the steamer that was to sail 
the first of March. For one month they waited as 
patiently as they could, and on the first day of March 
they set sail, and after a long and perilous voyage of 
forty-five days they landed in San Francisco, April 
.5, 1850. 

They found the Bay of San Francisco, like a mighty 
forest, bristling with the masts of vessels from almost 
every nation under heaven. The surging multitudes 
they met in the city rivaled the bahbling hosts of Babel. 
Among the first things that arrested their attention 
upon landing was a multitude of houses that seemed 
all doors, filled with great crowds of men, drinking, 
smoking, cursing and gambling. On tables set here 
and there were vast piles of gold-dust, as well as of gold 
and silver coin. Old and young were betting reck- 
lessly on the turn of a card or the revolution of a wheel 
of fortune. Occasionally, seated at a table, would be a 
woman, set, as it were, to lure men to more freely and 
foohshly stake their money on the issues of a game of 
chance. 

This was the place to which the Church had sent 
them, and the^e were Ihe men to whom they were to 
preach the gospel of purity and peace. 

In the new, the strange, the anomalous circumstances 
in which the gold-hunters of California were placed, 
fur mway from home and its infiuen- cs, witliout even 
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the restraints of law, much less tlie hallowctl associa- 
tions of social and family bunds, it was but natural thrst 
,■ should give way to the intoxicating excitement of 
hour and plunge recklessly into any vice that might 
■gest itself to their minds. Then they were thrown 
Ito intimate association with men who had made 
imc and law-breaking the habit of their lives. For 
all men, these were the most readily drawn to such a 
lace as California then was. They were ever ready 
to present what might not suggest itself to the minds 
of the more innocent. 

When unce the barriers that hedge about our moral 
broken down, it seems next to Impossible to 
iiore them to their former strength. The soul, once 
>ed to the scorching simoom of sin, is ever after- 
ward less Btrong to resist evil. So those who came 
firsi to California, and giving way to the demoralizing 
influences that surrounded them, found themselves ever 
afterward weaker than before and harder to influence 
for good, while those who had once been religious, and 
had in their greed and grasping for gold let go their 
hold on Christ, drifted so far away that it was next to 
impossible to restore them. 

At this time not one man in ten thousand intended 
to make California his home. Men had come to " make 
their pile," and return to the home of their childhood 
and enjoy it. They cared nothing for the well-being 
and prosperity of this land. They would sacrifice any 
of its interests to make money. As money-making was 
the one grand object had in view in coming to Cul- 
ifi^mia, eovetousness might be said to be the ruling pas- 
K-'n and desire of all hearts; and if, as Paul says, "cov- 
ctwucncis is idolatiy," this was at this early pcriwl a 
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land of idolaters. It is true that they were not igno- 
rant idolaters; tliey had most of them been reared in 
Christian lands, and many of them had been professors 
of Christianity; but they were allowing the desire for 
gold to drown all the religious elements of their nature. 
Gold in sight, and gold in reach in such unusual quan- 
tities, had a tendency to kindle the passion for gain into 
n more intense flame. Then the manner in which for- 
tunes were lost and won — mining being in some sense 
a chance game — created a very unhealthy state of mind 
in those engaged in it. 

The cosmopolitan character of the population — being 
composed of men from every nation under heaven, 
each bringing with him his peculiar customs, manners, 
and religion — kept all more or less excited in n manner 
different from any experience of their former lives. 

We mention these as a few of the difficulties that were 
in the way of the first mission.irics who came to Cal- 
ifornia; and some of these difficulties, or their efTects, 
linger af^er a third of a century has wrought its changes 
on the moral face of this new State. 

These brethren, taken from appreciative Churches 
and people in the older States, found themselves stand- 
ing in the midst of the surging throngs of San Fran- 
cisco with scarcely a man who cared whether they re- 
turned or remained — with scarcely a man who would 
stop long enough to answer a question, much less to 
help them or their families. They stood alone. They 
must lind their own homes and form their own plans. 
The land was before them, and they were left to the 
dicUiles of their own judgment as to what and howr 
they should proceed. 

Steamers that hud been brought round the Horn 
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puffing at the rude wharf ready to carry the 
eager crowds up either of ihe two grand rivers that 
drntned the vast San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 
Saemmcnto. Marysville, and Stockton were the three 
most important points from which men went to the 
mines. The two former were on the way to the north- 
em and the latter to the southern mines. 

These missionaries, immediately upon their arrival, 
held a consuUiilion as to what was best to be done. 
They decided that Dr. Boring should remain in San 
Francisco, as he was the Superintendent of the Mis- 
sion; D. W. Pollock should go to Sacramento, and A. 
M. Wynn to Stockton. 

Brother Pollock went at once to his field of labor, 
but Dr. Boring's wife being in delicate health, he de- 
termined to take her to San Jose for four months, dur- 
Iing which time A. M. Wynn remained in San Francisco. 
f Brother Wynn secured the old original court-house 
vt the city in which to preach, and in May, 1850, or- 
^nized the first Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
phurch. South, in Cahfornia. consisting of eleven mem- 
bers. We can find no record of this organization, and 
C«n give no names. 

In iJjc tatter part of July, 1S50, the Rev. A. M. 
Wynn went to Stockton {Dr. Boring having returned 
to San Francisco and taken charge of that work), and 
in a few weeks thereafter organiiied a Church there in 
a hired room. 

About the same time the Rev. D. W. Pollock organ- 
ized in Sacramento. Soon after this organization he 
procured a lot on Seventh, between J and K Streets, 
which a small wooden chapel was erected. D. 
V. Pollock was said to be a very brilliant preacher, 
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Frail of body, liis physical man could scarcely bear the 
BtraJn of the mind when in full play. His flights of 
fancy and the gorgeous beauty with which he arrayed 
his tlioughts would at times remind one of his celebrated 
namesake, author of "The Course of Time," He was 
well cfllciilflted mentally and spiritually to arrest tlie 
Rttetition of California's excitable population. But his 
health began rapidly to dechne, and before many 
months, while the fields were waving white to the bar- 
vest, with a heavy heart he turned his face homeward, 
a confirmed consumptive. Reaching Alabama, he Ur- 
ried a few months among her simny scenes and hospi- 
table people, when he ended his career in triumph. He 
was with us but a brief season, but no doubt his del- 
icately-strung spirit echoed many a time to the gor- 
geous scenery of our «?nchanting State. His hands, 
however eager, were not to bind the sheaves; hut 
doubtless in his happy Eden home his ear has onen 
caught the shout of the reapers as they bent to the 
stroke in the field he loved so well. 

The charge in Sacramento, made vacant by the return 
of Brother Pollock, was supplied with a Brother Pcnn- 
man, a local preacher sent by Dr. Boring, the Superin- 
tendent. He took charge in the spring of 1851. His 
labors were of short duration. During his pastorate the 
congregations were very small, and the outlook not at all 
encouraging. 

We have been enabled to preserve a few of the 
names of those who composed the first class in Sacra- 
mento; they were: Dr. J. S. Curtis, as cJass-leader; 
Sister A. M. Winn, wife of Gen. Winn; Sister Alex- 
ander, Louis E. Brook, William Sh'Jemaker. Judge 
McGrew. and W. W. Stovall. 
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Dr. Curtis lived in tile vicinity of Sacramento for 
years. He was ardently attached to the Church, 
South, and ever strove to sustain and honor it. We 
■re not informed as to whether his wife was a member 
It its first oi^anization, but we know that in subsequent 
> jears she was one of its brightest ornaments. She was 
one of the most sweet-spirited women of the age, ever 
ready to minister to the wants and comforts of the min- 
isters of Jesus, While Dr. Curtis was upright, con- 
sistent, and pious, yet o cloud hung over his sky. As 
he often confessed, when a young man he felt a call of 
God to preach his gospel, but he refused obedience to 
his will, and the memory of this disobedience gave 3 
<Ush of bitterness to all his after-life. Time and again 
have we seen him point with sorrow at this, the great 
mUlake of his life, and warn young men not to follow 
his example. In the evening of his life his reason 
iiccame clouded; but from frequent expressions of his 
iconfidence in God, wc cannot but believe that the great 
Shepherd was with him as his spirit entered the dark 
valley and shadow. 

Sister A. M. Winn was from Mississippi, and was a 
consistent member of the Church. Like the women 
who ministered to Jesus and his disciples of their sub- 
stance, Sister Winn was ever ready to give of her 
means (o those who were engfiged in the same Master's 
Quiet and unassuming in her manner, her life 
■as her greatest praise. She died in Sacramento in 
1863, full of faith and hope. 
Sister Alexander, at this writing, is still a member of 
c Sacramento charge, perhaps the only one of the 
iginal number who is still connected with the Church 
tliat city. 
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W, W. Stovall, though an upright, good man, yet he 
left the commuiiion of our Church to engage in unde- 
nominational evangelistic work. In this we believe he 
made a great mistake. Every man who does work for 
Christ should hold allegiance to, and be under the imme- 
diate direction of, some recognized evangelical denom- 
ination. There should be some recognized body to 
give him authority, some home to which he can invite 
those who are brought to Christ through his labors, 
and some power to whom he will he responsible for 
his actions. There never was a time when the author- 
ity of the Church was more needed than now, never 
when there were stronger influences brought to bear 
to injure the cause of Christ in the eyes of the world. 
Thousands of young people arc loath to give up the 
pleasuresof the world and take upon them the restraints 
and vows of the Church — vows hy which they re- 
nounce the vain pomp and glory of the world, with 
all covetous desires of the same. And if the man who 
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We give n brief history of the Church in Sacramento, 
taken from an early history of Sacramento City, writ- 
ten by Barber and Ilakcr in 1S46. Also another taken 
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ASBURY CHAPEL; 

TliJE Church has been subject to Uie same mutationa that have 

ict«rizcd everything el&e in Sacramento. The building was 

d in August, iSjo — a neat frame structure about Ihirtv-four 

*• lixljr feet in its dimensions. The parsonage was situated in its 

, u at present. The Rev. Mr. Pollock was the missionary, 

IT whose direction and by whose exertions it was planned and 

nllt. The Society which worshiped in it was stnalt, and the ability 

f the membership by no means commensurate witli the outlays 

ary to free it from debt. In fact, a large portion of the mon- 

f paid for it was raised among those not connected with any 

Shurrh. The minister was a. man beloved by all who knew him — 

K who combined all those rare traite of character which make the 

uiygood and great minister of the gospel. Early In the fall of 

Kja his failing health compelled him to forsake his field of labor 

o his home In the South, where, in iSjt, the diiicase 

HitToeted during the cver-racmorable fall of 1850 terminated his 

thiy career. The recollection of his many virtues will ever 

n IVesh in the minds of those who knew him under the try- 

g ctreiimstances which surrounded him during his brief slay in 

ramcnto. With his departure departed the prosperity, present 

d prospective, of Ashury Chapel — for the Rev. Mr. Pennman, 

}^o auccccded him, soon engaged in secular pursuits, and then rc' 

mcd home. For several months the voice of a preacher was 

I heanl in the deserted chapel — till the appointment !n the 

T of iS^t of the Rev. W. R. Gober (late member of the 

mbly from Santa Clara) to its charge. The debt of llie 

tbutih had now increased lo over Jj.ooo; the members, few in 

mbcr. and scattered through the country; those who remained 

: backsliders and lukewarm — giving altogether a doubtful 

rt to the successful accomplishment of the enterprise. Not- 

hstanding these discouragements he went to work, and by bis 

mplc infused new life and strength in that which remained. 

whole of the interest and part of the principal was paid, the 

birch newly pcwed, painted, and curtained, and prosperity again 

D (o mark her career. Of an exalted standard of Christian 

S KMral excellence, and great dignity of bearing, Mr. Gober 

d to he known to be appreciated; to a casual oliservpr he would 
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n supercilious, but 
ivould dissipate any such pi 

In the spring of 1832 he was succeeded by the Rev. Jolin Mal- 
Uiesvs, from Tennessee, whose ministry was attended with some 
success, and was highly acceptable to hia congregation. Agata j 
the Church-debt increased to an amount sufficient to make it si 
matter of doubt whether or not it could ever be overcome. It \ 
was thought to be easier to raise money to build in a difTcrent 
part of the city than the amount requisite to release the mortgage 
on this. An attempt was made, several thousand dollars sub- 
scribed, but not enough to purchase a lot and build. In this di- 
lemma the mortgager notified the trustees that n week would be 
given to redeem it. The time arrived, and not a dollar had been 
raised, when one of the trustees, from hia private funds, paid tlie 
entire debt, amounting to two thousand six hundred and hlly 
dollars. In three weeks after, the memorable fire of November 
3d occurred, by which all the churches, except Mr. Benton's, 
were destroyed. The thought of building again was scarcely en- 
tertained, In view of the financial enervation caused by the lire, j 
The Society obtoiued permission to worship in tlic County Courtfl 
room, which continued for about eight monllia. ^ 

At the second session of the Pacilic Annual Conference Mr. ' 
Matthews was returned to Sacramento, but in a few weeks aban- 
doned the charge and went home, Ilishc^ Soule immediately 
appointed the Rev. B. T. Crouch, who accompanied him to CaH- 
fornia, to succeed him. But little time eiapsed before active J 
measures u'cre taken to rebuild on the site of the old church, tha J 
lot having been given the trustees for that purpose. Witli t 
assistance of the trustees, a suilicient amount was subscribed t 
guarantee the successful accomplishment of the work, 
brick basement, thirty-seven and a half by siKty-five feet,* 
erected at a cost of between (6,000 and ^,000 — f 1,000 of whid 
remained unprovided for at its completion. To raise this t 
Home Missionary Board was memo rial! zed, the response to whlcl 
was a draft on its Treasurer for $3,000, to he paid in yearly In* | 
Elallments of (joo each. There is no legal claim on tlie Society | 
for the original debt — lience it is alli^etlicr unincumbered, If 
ever finished as the plan contemplates, it will be second onl^ to 
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'Mr. Bcnlo.i'e church in sue and appearance. The Rev. B. T. 
Croufh deserves much credit for his octtvit/ and energy in prose- 
cuting tile work and raiding the means to pay Che debt contracted 
in building, as well as for the able manner In wliich he filled his 
[KHilion OS resident minister. With more than ordinary ability, 
combined with a noble impulse of doing good, his friends hope 
for him a career of much usefulness to the Church. He is now 
President of the Female Institute at San Jose, and stationed 
preacher of thai place. 

The Rev. A. Graham, an able and deeply pious minister, was 
appointed by the Conference which recently held its session here, 
pMtor of Asbury Chapel. The Society was almost unanimous 
In its request for his appointment, and the writer doubts not that 
it will result in great good to the Church and community. The 
nwmbership, though numbering only Ihlrty-five, were never in 
ft higher state of prosperity, Fpiritually, than at present. The 
clouds and gloom of the past have been dissipated, and a Itne 
proipcct is presented for the future. 

Thompson and West say: 

In April. 1850. the Rev. D, W. Pollock organized this Church, 
holding the first meeting on Seventh Street, between J and K 
Streets. 

Mr. Pollock was a remarkably earnest and energetic man. It 
b said that he himself planned and mainly built the first church- 
edifice of this denomination in Sacramento. This, a wooden 
building, stood on the same site as the present brick ciiurch, and 
^«as completed during the first year of Mr. Pollock's ministrv. 

The lire of November, 1S51. destroyed the house of worship. 
>nd what was intended as the basement of another house was 
erected on the same spot in 1853 at a cost of (,s,ooo. This was 
Of brick. Afterward the plan was changed, and the present 
edifice was the result. This house was dedicated July 10. 1859, 
' Bishop Pierce, then recently from Georgia, conducting the serv- 

ice. 

II In the fitll of iSjo Mr. Pollock, on accoimt of ill health, n- 

^^^^tnmed to Alabama, where he died in the following year. His 
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only a short time, when he abandoned the ministry and engaged' 
in other pursuits. 

In this connection it is fact worthy of mention that, 
in addition to other efforts made to save our Church 
property in iS^2 in Sacramento, those put forth by 
Sister W. R. Gober, the wife of the preacher in charge, 
stand forth prominently. 

She was a young and inexperienced Southern girl, 
and while the duties of her housahold, in which she 
then had but little skill, were pressing upon her, she 
took the streets and collected from business-men, and 
miners from the mountains, few of whom she Itad ever 
seen before, over one thousand dollars. This was doae 
in a few days. 

This is but one of the many instances which 
marked the energy and devotion of the prcacherV 
Wives and other women of California. In fact, the 
Church in California, in every period of its history, 
owes more to the women than to any other human 
agency. They have ever stood by the ministers of 
God, and encouraged and helped tlicm in their work. 

During this time Dr. Boring, who was acting pastor 
in San Francisco, was not idle as superintendent of 
the Mission, but labored with great zeal, earnestness, 
and ability. From time to time he visited Sacramento, 
Stockton, and many other places in the interior, cverj-- 
where strengthening and encouraging the preachers 
and people. 

In the fall of 1S50 A. M. Wynn visited Sonora, then 
the moHt flourishing town in the southern mines, having 
a population of three thousand, while there were ten 
thousand miners in the immediate vicinity, who pur- 
chased their supplies and got their mail there. There 
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was not a single white woman in or around the town. 
Prior to lliis visit there had never been a sermon 
preached or a prayer offered in public, either in the 
town or the surrounding country. The rich mines 
found in and around the town kept the people constant- 
ly stirring with excitement. No iime was given to 
any thing else but the accumulation of gold, with its 
concomitant results and labors. 

With the flssistanee of a Rev. Mr. Annis, a local 
preacher from Arkansas, who was then merchandising 
in Sonora, Brother Wynn secured the use of the largest 
gambling-house in town in which to preach. Notice 
was given to ihe miners that there would be preaching in 
this house, and about seven hundred assembled. The 
great majority of them were men of intelligence and cul- 
ture ; for, as a rule, the early comers to California wore 
men of more than ordinary energy, and many of them 
were men of fine education. These men, for the time 
tcing, donned the miner's garb, and with pick and shovel 
toiled day after day in the mines. Most of them had 
hcen reared under gospel privileges. While they were 
here, far away from the homes and scenes of tlieir child- 
hood, their mothers, wives, and children were then sur- 
rounded by these hallowed influences. A call to wor- 
ship once more, met with a ready and hearty response 
Jrom them. Quietly they seated themselves, and ear- 
nestly they listened to the familiar notes of the gospel 
message. In the company before him ihere %vore those 
who had once been members of the Church. The serv- 
ice was of the most solemn and impressive character. 
[The audience was deeply moved. Memory awoke from 
enforced slumhcrs, and clothed the scene with un- 
wonted interest. In that company there were nffec- 
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tionate husbands, far away from tlieir wives — fatfc 
who had not seen their children for years. 

These men, in their eager search for gold, had tbrown^J 
themselves into the midst of the wildest scenes of excite-ip 
meitt, and after monthsof voluntary exile from the alt3rs> £ 
where their fathers worshiped, lived, and died, and*l 
where their precious ones bowed even then to pray for<J 
iheni, were aroused by the sweet songs of Zion, a 
the pathetic preaching of this man of God, who had'j 
tracked them to their wilds to tell them of Jesus and hi»; J 
love. Their feelings overcame them, and with an emo-* 
lion that swept that vast assemblage, they bowed and 
wept in convulsive sobs. The preacher rose with the 
tide ; he caught a mightier inspiration, his voice trem- 
bling with an emotion deeper than ever felt before.' 
Again and again, as with a master hand, he swept their^V 
he.irt- strings, Taking advantage of the occasion, hw 
at once organized a Church of thirteen members. 

He preached again in the afternoon, and the ncxt^l 
morning secured a lot on which to build a church, andrfl 
opened a subscription for means to build it — two orfj 
three of the members agreeing to hold services and*J 
look afler the affairs of the Church until a missionary!] 
could be sent to them. No doubt but that most if not •] 
all these thirteen had been members of the Church-J 
before. There were hundreds of men all tlirough th«. J 
mines that had been members of the various Christian>^ 
denominations in the older States, some few of them'.f 
holding on to their integrity as Christians ; while many i 
others, yielding to the pressure to sin that had been I 
brought to hear on them here, had renounced their , 
religion and become openly profane. Out from under { 
the eye of those who knew of their professions, they; ■ 
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neglected tlieir religious duties, and followed the mul- 
titude lo do evil. This state of affairs made the work 
in California exceedingly difiicult. 

Of the three original missionaries of our Church, 
A. M. Wynn seems to have been the Evangelist ; for 
soon after this visit to Sonora, we find liim going to 
Sonoma, Napa, and Benicia, and preaching in each 
place. He organized a Church in the town of Sonoma. 

Although the city of Stockton is reached by the trade 
winds tliat sweep up through the Straits of Carquinez 
from the bay, yet it lies so low, the tides from the ocean 
afTecting the slough upon ivhich It is built, and is so 
near to the swamp and overflowed lands that border 
the San Joaquin and Mokelumne Rivers, as well as the 
intervening sloughs, that the climate is trying to those 
who are easily affected by heat and malaria. In cross- 
ing the Isthmus, both Brotlier Wynn and his wife took 
what is known as Panama fever, which is nothing less 
than a malarial fever of a persistent, malignant type. 
Once in the system, it is exceedingly hard to eradicate, 
and is easily aroused to renewed action when circum- 
stances favor its development. After some mouths of 
sojourn in Stockton it was found necessary to make a 
change of climate. Not only so, but as San Jose was 
then the capital of the State, it was thought by Dr. 
Boring and others that it was much more important to 
occupy and hold this point than Stockton. Therefore 
Brother Wynn was sent to this place in the spring of 

1851. 

On April 16, 1S51, the anniversary of their landing in 
California, Dr. Boring and Brother Wynn met in San 
Francisco to consult about the interests of the work and 

plan for future operations. 
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When they came to the Mission it was expected thi 
the following year at least double the number l 'preacfc 
ers were to be stnt out. But a year had passed, and noj 
one had come. Nor did they know of any movement^ 
on ihe part of the Church at home by which they % 
to be strengthened. Pollock had gone back, Wynj 
was himself in feeble health, and the work was devel 
oping and enlarging under their hands. What wei 
they to do ? It looked like a sin to give it up, and lik 
folly to prosecute it by themeelves. They saw th^ 
California was destined to become one of the IcadJi^ 
States of the Union; that it was the gateway to t 
great West, and perhaps would be, at no distant dajj 
the point from which all the great mission- fields of tl 
Orient were to be reached. For our Church to ab 
don the field in view of such prospects and possi bill ties 
as these, was more than they were willing to consent to. 
They stood alone, almost beyond the reach and sym- 
pathy of the Church at home, surrounded by new and 
strange difficulties, struggling on, in spite of ill health, 
cnibnrrassnicnts, discouragements, and meager mission- 
ary appropriations, they felt as none hut those in li{(| 
circumstances could feel. 

Another source of embarrassment lay in the fact thi 
no other Christian organixntion on the coast sympj 
Ihizcd with them. The name — Methodist Episcopi 
Church, South — to the minds and hearts of all fro 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line, meant not only a 
tionolism, but slavery. They linked their Church, nal 
urally, with that institution; and no declaration to tl 
contrary, and no explanation would, or could, c 
them to the contrary. They were looked upon as slan 
ery propagandists, who formed the vanguard of thi 
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power that intended, after nil, lo make California a 
slave Stat^ " Biit Ihese men knew theirs to be a right- 
eous ciKiKt'. They knew that the policy of our Church 
was non- interference with political mutters; that while 
name might, to the imthinking or the uninformeii, 
:e us appear to be sectional, jet wc were ihc least 
ttional of all the Churches in the land. 
Having once planted the standard of our Church on 
5t, they determined not only not to abandon it, 
:t to do all in their power to gather about it those who 
rould make its principles a success. Their reliance 
■»s upon God. They saw vast fields waving and 
'white lo the harvest; ihey knew that these fields 
were the heritage of our Lord, and feit that as serv- 
«nts of the Lord they must not only enter, but abide in 
them. 

They kneeled and prayed together to the Lord of the 
est to send them help, and after committing Ihcm- 
lelvcs to divine guidance and direction, they determined 
to make one more appeal to the whole Church at home. 
The Rev. C. Gridlcy, formerly a member of the Louis- 
iana Conference, was employed by Dr. Boring to take 
j^argc of the Church in Stockton upon the removal of 
Irotber Wynn. He was present on this memorable 
icasion, and assented to the plans formed. 
They requested each one of the Annual Confer- 
ices to raise |i,ooo within its bounds, independent of 
rir regular missionary collections, and that the Bishop 
appoint it missionary from said Conference until twenty 
men should be sent out, the $1,000 paying the neces- 
»-iry expense!; nf each respectively — all to be done 
within the next twelve months — so that on April 15, 
•i>i,'i we might organize a regular Annual Conference 
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of hvcnty or more members. This was a grand ci 
ceptioii. God was evidently in it, and it was to bring 
fortli abundant fruit. 

The appeal wns made to all the Bishops and through 
the several papers of the Church. It was a desperate 
venture, but it was to take that risk or die; and it v/as 
adopted, and succeeded — so said even Dr. Stevens, the 
historian of Methodism. He pronounced the movi 
nient wise and forecasting. The original suggestii 
came from Dr. Boring. 

But even this last grand struggle for life was assai 
by a high dignitary of the Church — Dr. C, B, Paraoi 
who was at the time a member of the Parent Board 
Missions, then located at Louisville, Ky. He not only 
censured the plan, but inHiienccd the Board to change 
it by allowing the Annual Conferences within whose 
bounds the extra |i,ooo might be raised under this 
plan fo c/ect its own missionaries instead of leaving the 
selection and appointment to the Bishops, where it 
belonged. As simple as this change seemed, it did 
great harm to the Mission by sending to it some men 
that wc would have been far better oiT without. There 
is ever a class of men who, if they do not succeed in 
their own Conferences, think ihcy can do better else- 
where; and if opportunity offers, they are ever ready to 
go. But, as a general rule, men who are unfit for the 
work in one place will do hut little good if sent else- 
where. And, above all things, a work like this, at this 
time, needed the best men the Church had to give. 
Another fact: It is often the case that men arc willinfj 
111 let an objectionable man go from them, (hough they 
may be convinced his going will be an injury 
work to which he goes. Tlic work in Ca!if< 
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kfcred as much from iTien not adnpted to it as from 
ft'StmoGt any other c-iuse. 

After this meeting. Brother Wynn returned to San 
I Jose and Brother Gridley to Stockton. Brother Wynn 
:uredthe Assembly Chamber as a place of preaching. 
VHc soon had a tine congregation, and organized with 
m» membership of sixteen. We are enabled to procure 
ronly the names of the following of this first class : The 
I Rev. Charles Campbell, wife and two daughters, 
3r. F. G. Ray. Miss M. R. Campbell, Marcus 
Williams and wife, Dr. L. H. Bascom and wife, A. 
Hatler and wife, and J. W. Powell. 

The Rev. Charles Campbell was a local preacher 
B from the State of Kentucky. He came to California in 
I 1S49 with the first great rush to these golden shores. 
I He entered heartily into this organization, and exerted 
I all his influence for its promotion. He was a man of 
mind. His sermons were always original and 
I togicul. In an early day in Kentucky he posted him- 
I »elf on the immersion controversy, and was frequently 
r called upon to defend Methodist views on that subject, 
I which he was ever successful. He lived for a time 
I in San Francisco, where he identified himself with the 
r Methodist Church. South, in that city. Subsequently 
i he moved to Oakland, and was, I believe, elected its 
I accond mayor. In early life he had studied law, and re- 
t Kuming his study of that profession, he began its prac- 
I tice. From Oakland he removed to Stockton, where he 
B elected District Attorney of San Joaquin Coimly. 
t afterward removed to Yolo County, where he end- 
i his career in 1862. Wherever he lived he exerted a 
jgood religious influence, preaching whenever oppnrtu- 
prtj oflVr(?d. He was licensed to preach about the time 
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Bishop Kavaiiaugli was, and was successful in his min* f 
istry in Kentucky. But instead of turning aH his ] 
thoughts and energies to the one grand theme, as did I 
the Bishop, he filled his hands with secular business,.! 
and hence he did not accomplish as much for God andl 
his fellow -men as he would otherwise have dune. i 
Whenever we heard his clear and forcible oxpositioiuj 
of Scripture ^ve grudged such powers to the world. 

His wife was a sweet-spirited, devoted member ofl 
the Church, and while she was not demonstrative, yet I 
she ever felt a deep and abiding interest in the cause I 
of Christ. She survived her husband some four years. I 
A little more than two years before her death she was I 
stricken with paralysis, that destroyed her power of J 
speech, and no doubt weakened her mind. But during I 
all her illness, whenever the name of Jesus was spoken I 
of loher, her eye would kindle, and with her well han<t-| 
she would point heavenward, as much as to say, ' 
is well, and soon I shall pass to my home above, where i 
I shall be free from life's ills and sorrows." She die<J j 
at the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev, J. C. Sint^ , 
mons, in Vacavillc, in iS66. and was laid to rest bcsidft J 
her husband in the quiet cemetery in Woodland, tQ 1 
await the resurrection trump that shall call all God's 1 
people to glory, immortality, and eternal life. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ray. wife of Dr. V. G. Ray, sooa I 
after she united with the Church in San Jose, removed \ 
tn Georgetown, in El Dorado County. There was no J 
organization of our Church there for a number of ycais, i 
but she remained faithful to the Church of her fathei 
and although denied the religious privileges and assoc 
alions ihat were vouchsafed to many, yet she was faith- I 
ful lo her duties, and never' for a moment lost her reli- 
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,s enjoyment. Her reverence and love for the Bible 
was most remarkable. She never could bear lo see one 

e it for a profane purpose, nor would slie place another 
book on it as it lay on the table. She lived a consistent 
'Christian life, loved and honored by her family and 
friends, and died in great peace at the little town of 
'Liberty, in San Joaquin County, in iS<3S. 

Miss Margaret R. Campbell, the second daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Campbell, married the Rev. J, C. 
Simmons, June 28, 1S53, and has shared the fortunes 
of an itinerant's life to the present writing. She has 
encouraged her husband to devote his whole life 
to the work of the Christian ministr)', has shared his 
travels and privations, and assisted in rearing their five 
xhildren, by diligence and economy, to the estate of 
manhood and womanhood. 

Marcus Williams 'was a member of the Methodist 
Church, South, before coming to California. He united 
iwith the Church at the first organization, glad once 
4nore to be associated with the people of his choice. 
rHe acted as steward of tlie San Jose Charge to the day 
;of his death. He was ever faithful to his Christian 
fduties, and the savor of his influence was good. His 
B was the preacher's home. His end was pence. 
His wife was also a devoted Southern Methodist. It 
6 ever her delight to have the preachers at her home, 
und to minister to their wants. 

Dr. L. H. Bascom was a haif-brother of Bishop Gas- 
corn, and shared in the intellect that distinguished that 
'family. He came to California at an early day, crossing 
jthe pbins with his family. For a time he practiced 

■> profession in Santa Clara County. His mind was 

-reaching in its movenn.-nts, and the plans he laid for 
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liis beloved Church were always on a large scale. It 
was largely through his influence that two entire blocks, 
located in what is now the heart of San Jose, were 
secured to our Church for educational purposes. He 
was exceedingly dignified in his carriage, and seemed 
as one bom lo move in the higher circles of society. 
His hospitality was proverbial. It was ever his delight 
to have his friends around his board, and especially did 
he rejoice to have the company of the preachers of 
his Church. In his latter years he was greatly afflicted 
with asthma. He was ready when the summons came 
for his passage to the Church above. His wife, wha 
still survives him, is one of the most remarkable women, 
we have ever known. Possessed of great vivacity, and 
remarkable for her humor and wit, it is ever a delight' 
to be in her company. In an early day she met the 
strange surroundings of the new order of things that 
obtained in California with ihc utmost tact, making 
every thing minister lo her humor. Drawing from the 
greatest hardships and the most unexpected and unfore- 
seen difficulties the most amusing incidents, she lali 
them away in memory's casket, and with them regaled 
and delighted her friends ever afterward. Her fund.] 
of personal adventure and amusing trials seemed 
exhaustible, During the memorable first Legislature^ 
when San Jose was the capital of the State, many of, 
the legislators boarded with her, when she lived in 
rude shanty. It is said that frequently, when thcM- 
Etatesmen would come m to their meals, and she waa 
hurried with her work, she would set them to turning 
"flap-jacks," toasting bread, or stirring "frijoles." and 
no one ever felt it oilier iban a privilege to do what sho, 
bade him. Could some shorl-h,iud reporter, withoi 
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her knowledge, catch some of ihe numerous incidents 
relatedby herinoncof herhappymootls, and give llieni 
to the world with the life and flavor with which she 
relates them, it would make one of the most amusing 
books ever written. Her devotion to her Church has 
been life-long and ardent. Like Lydia, she ever " con- 
strained" the servants of Jesus to make her house iheir 
home. That home has been the resting-place of many 
a Weary itinerant. 

Of J. W. Powell we can learn nothing. 
While Wynn was pushing the work in San Ji 
Gridley in Stockton, Dr. Boring was laboring 
equal real in San Francisco. Up to this time no steps 
had been taken to build a house of worship in this cily. 
But now Dr. Boring, hearing of a house that had been 
framed in the east, and had been brought round Cape 
Horn, made arrangements for its purchase. The build- 
ing had been originally intended for a warehouse, but 
it was thought by certain changes and modifications it 
could be made to subserve the purposes of a church. 
It was forty by sixty feet in dimensions. It was erected 
on a lot fronting on Powell Street, near Clay, and called 
Wesley Chapel. 

About the same time C. Gridley began to consummate 

the plans, already inaugurated by A. M. Wynn, for 

bttllding a church in Stockton, ivhile Wynn began the 

erection of a large brick church in the city of San Jose, 

After the one in San Francisco, the church in San 

!Jose was the first completed. The building of such a 
bouse at this early period was attended with no small 

'difikulty. The labor, toil, and expense were immense. 
i»c engaged in the enterprise met with many dis- 
ragements. Everv man was intent on his own busi- 
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iiesa, and business was then transncteil on the high- 
pressure system; lience the preiicher had almost every 
thing to do. He had to order and look after materials, 
make contracts, make iind collect subscriptions, pay 
liills, superintend the %vork, and keep ends togctli< 
generally. But in San Jose he had such men as Bas^ 
com, Langhornc, Hicks, Hoppie, Bashnm, Hammoni 
and Charles and Thomas Campbell. These men, with 
their noble families, seconded all ihc elVorts of the 
preacher, and, so far as time ^vould allow, gave material 
aid: but "time was money " then, and every hour spent 
outside of business was like so much gold lost. How- 
ever, this indefatigable missionary threw' his whole 
soul into the work, and by incessant begging, toiling, 
and perseverance, often working with his own hands, 
and giving very largely of his own private means, the 
church was at last completed. 

Dr. Boring, who preached the dedication sermi 
says, ns copied from the Christian Oliscrvcr, of Oi 
37, 1853: 

On Sunday, the 17th InitanI, according lo previous noKce, 
church rccenlly erected by the McLhodist Episcopal Churcl^ 
SouUi, in the c\ly of San Jose, was dedicated to Almighly God. 

The building U thirtytix by fidy feci, built of bricks, well 
plastered, having a hard finish, and Is fitted up in handsome >tylc, 
with carpets, lights, etc. Altogether, this is the best church-edi- 
fice we have seen in the Slate, and does honor to itt posti 
the dttzcns of San Jose. But the bc«l is yet to be told. Thftj 
house, though a fine one, and of course cosily, was enttTely pt 
for before the dedicatory prayer was offered up. The preochi 
the Rev. A. M. Wynn. under whose untiring efforts the 1 
prise has been thus for carried on. reported to us at the close of 
the sennon that tht^ wliole property (lot, building, and fixtures) 
had cost ¥5,3501 of which $1,750 had been paid, leaving a debt of 
1.^,600 lo be provided for. This waa a formidable sum lo parade 
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before an audience of three hundred persons; but knowing the 
liberalitj of Califomiana, and the indomitable energy oi San 
Jow CaUfomians, we presented the debt and asked that it slioiild 
be met before the house was oftcred to God. No undue means 
were used, no eicitement created, and jet in a short time the 
whole was consummated by the presentation of the very hand- 
some sum of ^3,600. It should be noted, too, lliat owing to some 
unexpected delays, tlie churcli was not yet completed by so much 
3.1 a week's work. This is a rare eiample — a church not opiv 
not left in debt, but paid for before it is linished. We feel no 
hesitation in Baying that this is the best, the very best, contribu- 
tion we have ever known, in proportion to the number of persona 

Wicked as California is supposed to be by our Atlantic friends 
and brethren, and little worth the "va)! cxpcHditui'e of moiuy" 
in the mi«Honary enterprise of the Pacific, we challenge them to 
.pr«tent a parallel to the example of these worthy San Jose 
friends. We note with great pleasure the fact that this extraor- 
dinary-contribution was ledoff promptly and encouraged ate\eiy 
step by young men wlio were not members of the Church, and 
Uiat ihc men of the world generally, with remarkable liberality 
and promptness, undertook and carried out the enterprise. 

There are some whose names we should like to announce but 
for Ihc appearance of invidious distinctions, and the fact thai -ill, 
both old and youn;;, in the Church and out of it, ecemcd deter- 
mined alike to blot out the debt. 

One case we cannot, in Justice to our feelings, omit. There 
was one present, a lady, a lone woman with whom we had met 
anl tarried a night near tlirec years ago at the Half-way House 
-•on llie Isthmus, between Chagres and Panama, when on our way 
ito this country. We shared her hospitalities, read the word of 
,God. and sung and prayed in her tent in that strange land. She 
her way to the land of gold, as she said, "to make money 
Id gii<c to God and his cause." She has prospered in her labor 
of love, and being present at the dedication, was amongst the lirst 
to gii« one hundred dollars. We had not seen her since parting 
Uw door of lier tent on the Isthmus and under her blessings 
tmlil bcr name broke upon oiir ears as the contributor of tlic abo^ e 
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sum. The rerollecdons and emotions awakened at 
were of an inexpressible sorL God bless Miss ! and wher- 
ever tlie intluences of Facilic Methodism arc felt may this worthy 
example he gpaken or as a memorial. 

We avail ourselves and brethren of San Jose of the occasion 
to express the pleasure experienced rrom the kind example of the 
Rev. Mr. Corwin, pastor of the Congregational Church in Ihat 
city, and his congregation, as also those of the members of other 
Churches, in assembling with us and contributing to the interest 
of the occasion. Mr. Corwin, being present, was requcsled, in 
conclusion of the service, to lead in the dedicatory prayer, in 
which God was eminently nigh to hear the cry of his servant and 
people. Long may the sweet savor of this memorable occasion 
rest upon the people of Ihe beautiful plains of San Jose. 

We cannot forbear the expression of our strong conviclion 
Ih.-it God will bless and prosper the people who thus contribute 
to his cause. Wc shall expect to hear of his goings forth among 
them to salvation. 

This was the first Southern Methodist Church wholly 
built and dedicated in Cahfarnia. It was kept in con- 
stint use tmtit 18^5, when it was torn down and a new 
and beautiful wooden building was erected in its place. 
For nearly a quarter of a century around its altar gath- 
ered our people. There all our Bishops who have vis- 
ited our const, from the venerable Bishop Soulc to the 
sainted Marvin, have preached the word of life. There 
our people have dedicated their children to God. There 
the blushing bride and manly groom have assumed the 
solemn vows that have made them one. From it the 
silent dust of God's saints, from the pilgrim of four- 
score years to the infant of a day, have been borne to 
their last resting-place in the quiet city of the dead. 
Many an angel has shaken out his pinions and sped 
from the throng of her »'orshipers to bear to his home 
of light Ihe glad news that lost sinners were coming 
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with tears of penitence back to God and the fold of 
s flock. 

Not long after the church in San Jose was completed 
■ Dr. Boring was called to Stockton to dedicate one 
there. This ch irch had been completed under the 
labors of C. Gridley. As already said, he was a local 

I preacher from Louisiana who had been employed by 
S)t. Boring and put in charge of the Church in Stock- 
ton. While a man of sterling iiitegrity and undoubted 
piety, yet he was lacking in that mature judgment that 
^ould have made him a safe financier. He was ex- 
jCeedingly sanguine; and as money was plenty every- 
where, as fortunes were being made as by magic, and 
there seemed to be money in every thing. Brother 
Gridley took obligations and risks that were disastrous 
in their results. He made contracts, giving his personal 
obligations for their payment. When be saw the dis- 
aster that was coming upon him and the wliole enter- 
prise, ho concluded to go to work and meet his obbga- 
tions with what he could make by personal labor and 
speculation. Hay was held at an enormous figure. 
There were thousands of acres of land covered witli 
Sic finest grasses, and he hired men and teams, at 
IS prices, and went to mowing. This oniy 
I him more. He then borrowed Ji,cx» and 
Ivent to ,San Francisco and obtained the name of 
Jesse Boring, the Superintendent of the Mis- 
I, as indorser. This note was to bear interest at the 
ate of er'g^ii per cent, per tnonth, and to be compounded 
krbcn not paid. The understanding wa,^ that this note 
bras to be poid as soon as the money on the church 
seuld be raised. At last the building was finished, and 
)r. Boring called on to dedicate it, The $1,000 bor- 
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But when Dr. Boring renchcd 
red into the state of affairs, he found 
id the Church otherwise hopelessly 
mortgage. This note proved the 
of Dr. Boring. It was to him the 
Sea," whose relentless hnibs were 



never unclasped from his neck. 

In justice to this great and good man, as a faithful 
historian we will at this point give the facts as we knew 
them to exist. When the revelation was made to htm 
of the stale of afiairs into which this transaction had 
thrown him, he made a desperate effort to pay this note 
and free himself from debt. He toiled and planned, 
made money and paid thousands of dollars, but the 
m'agnitude of the debt was too great, and he was 
crushed. The parties who held the note waited and 
worried long, but finally sued the Doctor at San Fran- 
cisco. He was advised to " confess judgment," and.ns 
he says, knowing little or nothing about law, and be- 
lieving the lawyer to be his friend, did so. This con- 
fessing judgment covered every thing he had in the 
world, This simply, but immutably, bound him hand 
and foot. At the time he had property enough to pay 
his own debts, but this judgment stood like an iron 
wall between him and his own creditors. 

At the third annual session of the Pacific Confer- 
ence, held in Stockton, Bishop Soule presiding, the 
parties who held the mortgage against the church came 
forward and offered to release the mortgage if the 
friends of the Church would raise a certain amount of 
said mortgage. The effort was made with success. 
When the amount necessary had been raised within 
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i,ooo, Bishop Soule stated tliat he held a certain 
fund in trust from the late Bishop McKeiidrce, to he 
applied as lie (Bishop Soule) should see proper to 
any Church purpose. He said he was willing to 
apply Jl.ooo of it to the payment of this debt, pro- 
vided Dr. Boring would not suffer his claim to de- 
prive the people of Stockton of the Church property. 
said he was unwilling to give it without this pro- 
>n. Dr. Boring, who was breaking down under 
the weight of the burden that this Church had laid 
upon him, saw that if he stood in the way now the 
whole thing would be irrecoverably lost to the Church, 
and thai if he did not get relief from this source he 
must go down individually. So, with the spirit of a 
martyr, he stepped out of the way of the Church, and 
it was saved lo us. As to the righteousness of suffer- 
ing n brother thus to stand imder the load while the 
Church is free, is a question that is referred to a higher 
tribunal than any on earth. 

At this Conference Dr. Boring was elected a dele- 
gate lo the General Conference to convene in Colum- 
bus. Ga.; and while at that Conference attending to the 
work of the Church, the Sherifl'of San Francisco sold 
under execution for this debt his last acre of land, with 
nil his personal property and household goods, and left 
him and family penniless, 

With his financial credit mined, with honest debts 
unpaid and disappointed creditors suffering, it is not 
Mrangc lliat there should have been whispers of his 
want of integrity and uprightness as a Christian minis- 
ter. But for more than a quarter of a century God has 
iredliim lo vindicate, by an undeviating devotion to 
gmml interests of the Church for which he has 
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suffered and labored so long, the integrity of his heart 
and purpose. 

Since his return to his native State and Conference 



his brethren 
of his ministry hai 
inents, and by the! 
most confidence in 
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I from the beginning 
witli many prefer- 



,'e honored hi 
,r acts of trust have showi 
I his fidelity. No man in Georgia 
occupies a more enviable place in the esteem and con- 
fidence of his brethren than does this prince of pulpit 
orators, the Rev. Jesse Boring. D.D. 

Sacramento was the next point at which a church- 
building was erected. Nor was it exempt from troubles 
and disasters. It had been built by D. W. Pollock. 
Upon his reUirn home to die — as before stated — the 
Rev, Mr. Pennman, a local pre.icher, had been put in 
charge. He was a mere adventurer, with more brains 
than piety. He remained but a short time. His after 
history was not good, and his end sad. Under this 
state of affairs the littlo band that had been gathered 
by Pollock had become disorganized. In September, 
, the Rev. W. R. Gober reached California, and 
was immediately put in charge of Sacramento, The 
church had been closed for months. This cburch- 
biiilding was only a shell, not even lined or papered, 
with a debt and mortgage of over ^^,000, drawing in- 
terest at three per cent, per month. W. R. Gober wa> 
never able to find any record of the organization, or the 
names of the members who composed it, He at once 
organized a class of seventeen members. The Sunday- 
school at the beginning of his administration was com- 
pused of two little girls — Maggie Jamison being 
them — with the pastor and his wife as the superintcn* 
ent, officers, and teachers 
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In the fall of 1S53 the parties holding the moitgage 
igainst the church-buililing determined to foreclose by 
B certain day in llie near future if the debt was not paid. 
At length the mortgage was foreclosed, the property 
sold, and the last day for redemption was near at hand. 
Judge McGrcw proposed to W. W. Stovall that ihcy 
_ should raise the money on a joint note. They made 
[he effort, but could find no one who would loan the 
Iboney on those terms. Affairs were growing desper- 
We had one of the most eligible lots for a church 
) the city of Sacramento, and if we suffered it to pass 
•om our hands now, the chances were against our ever 
■•ccuring such an one again. W. W. Stovall had some 
$1,600 in his possession of his own money. He bor- 
rowed ^950 more from J. B. Brewton, and paid $2,650 
to the man who held the debt, and thus saved ibe 
^church. He afterward paid Mr. Brewton the amount 
|ie hiid borrowed of him and the interest, at the rate of 
; per cent, per month for the time he had it. Two 
ireeks after this occurred the disastrous November fire 
tat laid the whole city of Sacramento in ashes. Our 
iiirch went down with the rest, leaving us only a 
Jnokcd lot for all the expenditures that had been made. 
• brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church lost 
1 6nc brick church they had just completed. In fact, 
here was but one chuvch-building left standing when 
!lie smoke cleared away, and that was the Congrega- 
ional church on Sixth Street, 
The next church was the one built in Sonora. It 
s found that the title to the lot on Powell Street, 
a Francisco, on which our church was built, was de- 
ctive, and the building was sold. Another lot was 
burchased, and, after a substantial hvick basement was 
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erected on it, it was discoreicd that this lot was pubTie 
school properly, and ihc trustees of the school gave us 
just what our improvements cost us for them, and we 
had to seek a lioine cUcwherc in tlic city. 

Dr. Boring could not answer all the calls that were be- 
ing made upon him to visit placesand preach. The .spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak. His sagacity saw 
buta single remedy, and that was to issue a weekly pa- 
per — a silent preacher that might deliver messages of 
peace and hope in hundreds of homes in a single day, 
The thought grew upon him. It is tfue that every 
thing connected with printing at that time was exceed- 
ingly costly. Htit the people could be reached with a 
paper. Not only so, but it would serve as an engine 
for defense against tlie attacks of numerous enemies. 
The niRtlcr was settled, and on Jan. 5. 1S52, the first 
number of the Chrhtlan Observer was issued. It 
plied, in part, the lack of ministerial service. 

About this time two or three more missionarie 
rived. The paper did woJl for a time, being ably edit- 
ed by Dr. Boring himself. In the meantime, one of 
the new arrivals, the Rev. J. S. Malone, studied the 
Spanish language with all the fervor of his ardent nat- 
ure, and soon introduced several columns m the Span- 
ish language in the Observer. This was intended to 
reach the Spanish population, which at the time 
very numerous in certain sections of the State, 

The paperdid well until, finding it only partially 
lained, it was thought best [o suspend its publi 
and so at the San Jose Conference, in 1853, Dr. Boring 
made a full report before the Conference, and request 
ed the Conference to appoint an auditing committee 
e the books ; whereupon. Messrs. Breeden 
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Horn, both laymen, and expert book-keepers, were ap- 
pointed. They examined the books and pronounced 
them correct. By order of the Conference, Dr. Boring 
issued one more copy, so as to pubtish a list of the ap- 
pointments and the principal reports. 

Wc cannot refrain in this connection from giving in 
full a letter from the pen of Bishop James O. Andrew 
upon the receipt of the first number. His letter was 
written for the Soulhern Christian Advocate. 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
M». Editor: — A few claj-a since I was very agreeably *ur- 
e from the post-office llie first number of the San 
•VHtiiKaCirhliaH Obiervcr. Qiiite a clever affair; papergood; 
raphica] execution superior — indeed, in all respects, it may 
mpare very creditably witli any of its older sisters of the Advo- 
G«l« family. This, in Itself, is mailer of great gratification, for I 
bold whenever a good religions paper is put forth into circulation 
we are sending forth an efficient missionary of the cause of truth 
uul peace- But I regard this publication as peculiarly full or 
protnise. and hail its appearance as the Indication of a state of 
things In California which justifies the hope of the most cheering 
reialt* from our missionary efforts in that quarter. I could not 
tooL upon this new missionary without indulging a long train of 
reflections. What a world is this! what a country is ours! and 
»hal an age is this in which our lots have been cast! What was 
California twenty years ago? What was its popalation, and what 
^prospects? The country was almost a li-rra integnila, regard- 
Balmost valueless in an agricultural point of light; Its mineral 
■ undreamed of, and the whole land looked upon as too 
villng ever to attract much population. And so it would 
■bly have continued, but the providence of God ordered 
•. Under Mexican rule It would probably have Tt- 
I comparative wa^te. But He who sitleth King above 
Hie walcT-IIoods. and guideth ihc alTairs of nations even when 
they acknowledge Him nol. and who overrules the folly and the 
ks of individuals and of nations to the advancement of His 
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and valleys, willi all 
people of &1I others 



own grand designs, threw these r 
their treaBures, into the hands of the v 
best qualified to develop and improve thi 

California became ourB, and slraiglitway her hills and vnlievs 
yielded their wealth to the hands of enterprising industrv; and 
while her rocks and mountains, previously regarded bleaL and 
sterile, were pouring forth gold in tenfold amounts, and attract- 
ing population by the ten ihousand, the industrious farmer who 
turned from dicing the shining ore to seek in the peaceful and 
honest employment of agriculture remuneration for his toils, Wat 
astonished to find himself reaping literally n hundred-fold. 

The discovery is now made that this land, once esteemed 
nearly worthless, and then regarded as only a land famous for 
gold-dust, is destined to occupy a leading position among the 
agricultural States of the world. This fact, I think, alfordi 
ample pledge of Ihc perpetuity of its prosperity. Il seems but 
yesterday that our gallant troops were sweeping all t>erore them 
on the battle-fields of Mexico, and dictating peace from the hull* 
of the Monlczumas; and then there was the usual amount of di- 
plomacy before Ihc treaty was signed which made California ours; 
and yet though all these events seem but as a dream of yester- 
day, the stars and stripes have for more than a year waved over 
California as a State of our glorious confederacy. Our laws, 
our language, our institu lions triumph throughout a long line of 
*ea-coast on the grand ocean of oceans. Our commerce whitens 
the seas and harbors, and our majestic steamers, in rapidly aug- 
menting number*, arc constantly plowing not only the ocean 
wave, hut are threading numerous bays, rivers, and inlets, and 
opening constantly new channels for trade and intercourse to the 
adventurous population which is so rapidly spreading over the 
whole land. Survey the map of California as Jt was ten or live 
years ago, and then compare the past with the present. See 
dlicB spring up in a week, and every thing else going forward in 
the tame ratio, and then rub your eyes and look again, and ask. 
It all this real, or is it enchantment? 

Bless your heart, my friend, it is all reality. Here is a nation 
almost literally born in a day; and 33 il is in California, a month 
U quite enough to build a cily. 
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But wc turn now to another view of the subject — one, in our 
judgment, of parmnount importance. The question arises, Has 
the Church kept pace witli the movements of the enterprising 
gotd-teckers; Has she made elficienl arrangements to send along 
with the overHliclming tide orcmigr.ilion the Bible, the miniatrj, 
■nd Ihc sacraments of religion? Indeed, if she had not, Califor- 
tua would be a. sad abode, a sort of depository of all that was 
Tile and recktets in human character. Of what avail would laws 
b* in a conimuniij thus circumstanced^ Government would be 
a nullitj'. and law a mockerj'; for where there is no recognition 
of ihe authority and claims of the divine law in the minds and 
conKlcnccs oT n community, human laws, however good, will 
onit be tounilEng brass and a tinkling cymbal. The prosperity 
and the perpetuity of the civjl and political institnlioni of the 
cnunlrv depend upon the hold which religion has upon the pub- 
lic mind and conscience. We arc glad to he aulhoriicd to say 
that Ihc Church has recogi]izetl the importance of these views. 
The Bible, and mi'.tionartei. and teachers have kept pace with Ihe 
jdvancing wave of population. The inhabitants of the rising 
litick »nd the dwellers at the mines have been cared for — per- 
iiip* not to the extent whicii was desirable, but still the Church 
liai done much, and has given an earnest that she designs to at- 
tempt jrel greater things. I rejoice in the efforts and the success 
of every evangelical Church lo epread the knowledge of the 
^vicnir'i name in Calil'omla; good luck to them all in the name 
|.tiic Lord. 

t Protestant Churches of this country have oil, we believe, 
in this great work; but as we are not specially ad - 
tt otheri have done, wc cannot, of course, make any 
diitind references. Our Northern brethren preceded us in tlic 
attempt to build up the house of tilt L.ord in California, and God 
ha« crowned tlieir labors with marked success. It is not quite 
IwoyeansinceourbelovedBoring, Pollocli, and Wynn landed in 
Sod Prancisco. They entered promptly upon their work, and 
mncstly begged for more laborers. Unfortunately, that appeal 
•a* feH*)ni!«l to very slowly and imperfectly, and we left them 
tort time to struggle with discouragements and despondency; 
it ihcy nobly stood lo ihcir posts till help came, and their hearts 
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were cheered by the «trong assurance of a large additional re- 
inforcement to aid them in their great work. In i few days they 
will organize the Pacific Conference. This Conference will 
number probably about twenty preachers, some of them proba- 
tioners, but all ordained miniGters, and men of some experience. 
May we not hope that, under God, ihey will reap a rich harvest* 
Thus in two years a thriWng Annual Conference has sprung up, 
announcing its ability and ils willrngness to sustain Itself, and I 
contidenily anticipate the time is not far distant when the Paciik 
Conference wilt t>c ahead of her sisters in hearing and respond- 
ing to the Macedonian cry which shall come up from the count- 
less Islands of the Pacific, as well as from China, and all Ihc 
lands adjacent. Indeed. I am more persuaded that the Church 
in California is. under God, the destined nursery for missionaries 
who are to carry the gospel to half the heathen world. A brief 
glance at tiie map will convince us that San Francisco is the 
grand point of dejMrture for operations in th: regions indicated 
above. Commercial intercourse, which is already so extensively 
operating, ia daily advancing with giant strides, and Is destined to 
herald to people yet scarcely known the principles, and customs, 
and laws of the most energetic and enterprising nation on the 
globe. New lines of steam communication are in contempla- 
tion, some of them destined to bring within a few years nation* 
tlw most diverse and reniote into neighborhood and friendly In- 
tercourse. At llie rate things are now moving on, the n*it ten 
years will develop the most astounding results of the cnlerprise 
of American Protestant Christianity. I know not thai we shall 
ever annex Central America or Mexico, but we shall certainly 
Anglo- Americanize lh?m. Our trade, our literature, our laws 
will have the public mind and heart. Education will gradually 
diCfuse itself among the people. Freedom of the press will be 
established. Ecclesiastical despotism and sacerdotal corruption 
will have to yield to the decision of an enlightened and purified 
public sentiment. Ltberly of conscience, the great fundamental 
principle of all free government, will be established. The gos- 
pel, in purity and power, shall claim its subjects in all these 
lands, and upon them all shall the Lord of host* turn a pure 
language. 
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Now, Ihe posilion of Calirornin gives it a. most prominent and 
bfluentiaL pari to enacl in the future pages of the world's liislory. 
It mu»t be bo; and it becomes the Church to appi^ herself sedu- 
louttv to Uic laslt of preparing the proper ins tru mentalities for 
the accomplishment of purposes grand and lofly, In conception 
far-reaching, and, possiblj", as the world may deem, daring in its 
operations. The fact is, the heathen world must have t)ie Bible 
and the preachers. More than two-thirds of the world's heathen- 
tsm can be more directly affected from California than from any 
other point The enterprising dwellers there are the vcrv men 
for the work — bold, adventurous — the men for hardsiiips and pri- 
Let them be soundly converted to God, and vou have 
h on nrtoy of missionaries as can be produced nowhere else. 
d then, too, almost all these nations have more or less rcpre^ 
* in (he land of gold. Will not some of these be con- 
3 God? Certainly, if they are properly cared for, they 
O let the Church in California he so deeply imbued with 
IC spirit of the gospel that these pagans may see the true type 
eW Christianity in the conduct of California Christians! But, 
Mr. Editor, I have given jou a long ramble over the continents 
and islands, and must not lire your readers with any thing far- 
ther for the present, except to say, Take the Chri'sliaii Observer, 
A if the cost is too much for one, let two or three iinile and 
a copy. It will be a pleasant visitor, and you will be aid- 
I important enterprise. James O. Andrew, 

VXhc price of the Observer was five dollars. 
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|N September, 1S51. the Rev. J. S. Malone and W, 

R. Gober, the former from Tennessee, the latter 

i from Louisiana, reached California, sent out by the 

Missionary Board. These were the first-fruits of what 

was known as the "Thousand-DolLir Proposition." 

Malone was sent to Sonora, and Gober to Sacra-™ 
mento. Soon after this the proposition made 
15th of April, 1851, began to bring forlli more fruit. 
Many of the Conferences acted upon it, raised the 
1(1,000, and sent out the man. The next to arrive was 
the Rev. J. F. Blythe, of the Memphis Conference. 
He was followed by the Rev. A. M. Bailey, of thi 
Kentucky; the Rev. J. M. Fullon, of the North Ci 
lina; the Rev. Morris Evans, of the Kentucky: 
Rcv.W. A. Simmons and the Rev. J. C. Simmons, 
the Georgia; the Rev. D. B. Lcyne and the Rev. E. B. 
Locklcy. of the Alabama; the Rev. S. W. Davies and 
the Rev.J.W. Kelly, of the South Carolina; and the 
Rev. John Matthews, of the Tennessee Conferences. 
These all reached California before the organization of 
the Pacific Conference, except the last mentioned. A 
number of these came in time to do several monllis' 
work before Conference. Such wei-e sent on their ar- 
rival by Dr. Boring to the places he saw proper. 

On the 15th day of April. 1851, at 10 o'clock A.M., 
Rt [he call of Dr. Boring, tlie brethren above namoil 
met in Wesley Chapel, I'owcll Street, San Francisco. 
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h. Jesse Boring, Superintendent of the Mission, 
opened the meeting by reading the 91st Psalm and 
singing the hjiiin so familiar to iis all, "And are wc 
yet alive?" at the cbse of which prayer was offered by 
W. R. Gober and A. M. Bailey. 

The Superintendent then appointed W', R. Gober 
Secretary pro tern., who proceeded to call the roll, 
whereupon the following brethren answered to their 
names — viz.: Jesse Boring, A. M. Wvnn, Cyprian 
Gridley, W. r! Gober, J. S. Malone, J.F. Blythe, A. 
M. Bailey, J. M. Fulton, Morris Evans, W, A. Siin- 
nions.J, C. Simmons. D, B, Leyne, E, B. Loclvlev, S. 
W. Davies,J. W. Kelly. 

The Superintendent announced the action of tiie 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, held in the city of St. Louis, Mo.. 
May, 1S50, in which it was provided that nn Annual 
Conference, in case the Bishop thouglit it best, should 
be organized in California, and instructions from Bish- 
op Paine to proceed, at the meeting of the mission- 
aries in Wesley Chapel on the Ijlh of April, 1S55. to 
the organization under said provisions; whereupon the 
Conference was declared duly organized, and com- 
I posed of ihe following members — viz.: Jesse Boring, 
' D. W. Pollock, A. M. Wynn, W. R. Gober, J. S. Ma- 
lone. J. F. Biythe, A. M. Bailev, J. M. Fulton, Morris 
Evans, W. A. Simmons, J. C.'Simmons, D. B. Leyne, 
E. B. Locklcy. S, W. Davies, J. W. Kelly, A. Graham, 
J. M- Jones. John Matthews. 

A. M. Wynn was elected Secretary, and W. R. Go- 
ber. Assistant Secretary, 

Tlic President made sonic remark'; upon the past 
L halory of the Mission, when Morris Evans andj, F. 
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BljUie offered a resolution that "our Conference shall 
assutne and be known by the name of ihe Pacific An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Soiilh," which was unanimously adopted 

We at once went forward with the regular work of J 
a full - fledged Annual Conference. Committees on | 
E<lucation, Books and Periodicals, Finance, PreacherB* 
Aid Society. Missions, Sunday- schools, Bible Cai 
and Public Worship, were appointed. Provision i 
also niiidc for a Pastoral Address. 

Thus was organized the first Methodist Annual Con- ] 
fercncc west of the Rocky Mountains. Our organi 
tion preceded that of the Methodist Episcopal Church ' 
(North) by several months. Although this Confer- 
ence was composed of men from so many of the Stales^ 
men that had never seen each other before, yet so ho- 
mogeneous 18 the syslcm of Methodism that from the 
moment of organization no one could have known but 
that they had been always together in Conference , 
work. 

One of the first acts of the Conference, when it 
entered upon that distinctive work peculiar to Meth- 
odism, was to investigate a case in which a member 
of the Conference had hopelessly involved himself 
ami the Church in debt — the Rev. C. Gridley. A 
committee was appointed in his case, and after carcfut 
investigation as to acts and motives, they could find no 
deliberate wrong-doing, but a very great lack of judg- 
ment in the management of his affairG; and thai he 
might have an opportunity to redeem himself and save 
the credit of the Church, a resolution was passed that 
"C. Gridley be left without an appointment, athisowi 
request, that he may employ his time iu liquidating 
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|:clcbts incurred by him in building a church in Stock- 
Thus these brethren, while jealous of the honor 
Isnil purity of the Church, were tenderly considerate 
Kef their brother, and every opportunity was given him 
■•to remove any blot that might seem to attach either to 
f himself or the Church. 

Tills Conference seemed to be fully alive to the cdu- 
»ititinal wants of the State, and their plans were large 
md far-reaching. Provision was made for a college 
•And /our high-schools. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the report on edu- 
ftcation, as well as all other reports, was " placed on file," 
fand is lost. We are therefore left to draw upon mem- 
orj- for the preservation of these facts. 

Their plans laid were broad and far-reaching. They 
stood on the borders of the field that lay with inviting 
I whiteness before them. The ringing call of their Di- 
■ Vine Master that had thrubt (hem out from their homes 
l«>f ease and luxury to this, the hardest field in the 
iLChurch, was still resounding in their ears, and it fired 
ftieir hearts to undertake all that they could possibly 
lope to accomplish. They felt called of God to this 
Work, and they planned accordingly. In the report 
bll Boards of Trustees were provided for, and the Con- 
B proceeded to fill them. Nine were elected for 
the college, nine for each of the high-schools, to be lo- 
cated at San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, and 
Stockton. Two of the latter were already in opera- 
le one at San Jose and the one at Sacramento. 
Two whole blocks in what is now the heart of the city 
r S.in Jose had Iwcn donated by James Rccd, one of 
a condition that a perpetual scholarship in music 
t Becnred to his family. This school was called Bas- 
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coin Institute, and for many years was under the n 
agemcnt of Mrs, Ruth C. Hammond, a very .iccuai<fl 
plished and able teacher. We shall have more to say| 
of this school in future pages of this history. 

The Rev. W. R. Gober, who had been placed iw 
charge of Sacramento Station the year before the o 
ganization of our Conference, had started a school iitl 
that city, and it was at this time in successful opersr] 
tion. This school, by formal resolution, was receiver" 
and provided for by the Conference, 

When the regular disciplinary questions were called^ 
the preachers who had been at work in the variouq 
fields to which they had been appointed were ready t 

J. S. Malonc had been laboring on the Columbiii 
Mission, near Sonora, m Tuolumne County, He was a 
man of great energy, and had found several men within^ 
the bounds of his work who were preachers, and 1 
had secured their recommendations to the Annual Coi 
fcrcnce; and when Qiiestion i was called— "Wh»l 
preachers arc admitted on trial?" — he fii^st "presented 
the recommendation from the Qiiartcrly Conference o 
the Columbia Mission of W. H. Long, to be re 
inlo the traveling connection of the Pacific Annudj 
Conference. Brother Long's credentials from 
Congregational Church, of which he had been a me 
ber and a minister, and from which he comes, w 
then read to the Con ferencc, as also were two letters o 
recommendation. And he, after satisfactorily answer^ 
ing before the body the disciplinary questions pre 
pounded, made some remarks appropriate to his 
and on motion of Brother Gober he was by a r 
vote unanimously received as an Elder of the Metll 
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odist Episcopal Church, South, in good standing. 
Brother Malone moved to receive Brother Long into 
the traveling connection on trial in the Pacific Confer- 
ence, which was carried. It was then moved by 
Brother Gober to reconsider the vote by which Brother 
Long was admitted on trial into the Conference, and it 
was carried. And on motion of Brother D. B, Leyne, 
W. H. Long was admitted as a traveling preacher in 
full connection in the Pacific Conference." 

We have quoted these items and motions from the 
Minutes of the Conference just as we find them. 

This case reveals a strange chapter in our early his- 
tory. And while in the end this matter amounted to 
very little, yet it is necessary to bring out these facts to 
fhow the estimate put upon the labors and designs of 
our Church at that early day. The history of this case 
stands out as prominently in our memory as any other 
fact connected with that memorable Conference. And 
no other man of our Conference ever got at Ihe secret 
history of this man as did the wiiler of this. 

W. H, Long came to us with credentials ostensibly 

from the Congregational Church in Pennsylvania. lie 

sought out J. S. Malone, and proposed to him to unite 

with our Church and take work among us. As shown, 

he was regularly recommended to the Conference, and 

I the first action was to receive him "on trial into tlie 

iveling connection." When the vote was taken, 

\ Long objected to it He wanled to be received into 

r full connection. He claimed that he was "in full con- 

I nection" in his own Church, and that he was entitled 

I to occupy the same position ^vhen he came to ns. We 

[ explained to him that lie would be in the same orders 

among us — that of an elder — but that even our elders, 
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when they joined the traveling connection, lind to re- 
main two years "on trial;" that this was not giving 
him a lower position in the Church, but thsit the rules 
of our Discipline required this of every man that joined 
the itinerancy. He gave us cleai'ly to understand that 
unless we received him into full connection he would 
withdraw his application entirely. What were we 
to do? We were greatly in need of men, and here 
was one that seemed peculiarly adapted to our work— • 
a man of intelligence and culture, who was ready to 
enter the field with us. Should we reject him on what 
seemed to some a technicality? Some were for stand- 
ing liy the Inw at ail hazards. Just then Judge D. O. 
Shutluck, an old preacher and a lawyer besides, ex- 
plained the matter in this way: We had an itinerant 
system, the Congregationalists had not. In his own 
Church Brother Long could work anywhere the Church 
required. Now, when he came to us, he ought to be 
received and placed by us in the same relation to our 
Church that he sustained in his own— that is, in "full 
connection." This speech determined the Conference, 
and he was taken into full connection. This relation 
did not last long. At the next session of the Confer- 
ence, in answer to the question, Who have been ex- 
pelled from the Connection this year? the record is: 
"By a subsequent action of the Conference, W. H. 
Long was expelled from all connection with the Con- 
ference, and from the communion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South." He claimed to have a wife 
in the East for >vhom he wished to go, and he not only 
got the permission of the Conference to do so, but got 
an appropriation of several hundred dollars with which 
to defray his expenses. But early in the year he was 
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ixpelled. 

lie eight yei 



after \ 



were on our way to a 



camp-roecting in the lower end of the San Francisco 
District, when we overtool^ him on his way to the same 
meeting. He was introduced to us as Dr. Ivcu. He 
expressed himself as desirous of joining the Church. 
During the meeting we took him aside and asked him 
the question: "Do you think we do not know you?" 

His answer was: "I know you are not a Too!." 

"Now, M'hat is vour name?" 

"W.H.Ives." ' 

"Then W, H. Long was an assumed name, was it?" 

"It was." 

"Were you a minister in good standing in the Con- 
gregational Church ^vben you came to us?" 

"I was." 

"Were your credentials genuine?" 

"Then if your name is Ivea, how was it that the nnme 
of Long was attached to your credentials?" 

For a moment his self-possession seemed to forsake 
I him. He abandoned hope of farther deception, and 



iupplied to 
vns connected 
that was stir- 

whole matter 



[ afler admitting that these credentials 
I Iiim for a purpose, and that that purpose 
vilh the great question of Abolitionisn 
I ring society to its center, he referred rr 

friend, who, he said, would explain tlie 

to me. 

The secret of his ^vhole movement was this: It was 

thought by many in the North that when our Church 
I Mint ita missionaries to California, it was to try and 
I make a blavc State of it, and this man Long was sent 
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to US as 3 spy; and to effect hU purpose tlie more surely,-J 
he was furnislied with these credentials, with which hs ] 
could get into our most secret councils. This ; 
counted for the persistence in his effort to get into full -, 
connection in the Conference. To the well-informed J 
this will seem, as it is, a trivial affair, and yet it is 
fact of history that shows to what enemies we were | 

J. S. Malone also presented the recommendation of 1 
A. Minear. This brother had been a memher of an j 
Eastern Conference, and was under a cloud. His 
dcntials had been taken from him, but he had been 
rclicensed, and was making application to our body 
by way of recommendation of the Columbia Missii 

Ille was received on trial, and a resolution passed, by j 
which the Conference requested Brother Minear " 
ask of his former Conference a restoration to him 
his credentials and former standing." During the year I 
this brother showed that there was something radically" ] 
wrong with him. Again n cloud settled about him 
at the ensuing Conference he was discontinued. 
The third recommendation came from J. S. Malone's 
work, the Cohimbin Mission, in the person of ihe Rev. 
M. M. Moore, He was also received, and while there 
was nothing against this brother, yet at the next ses- 
sion of the Conference he was also discontinued. 
This brother was a most lovable, sweet -spirited man. 
A few years after this he lost his sight. And a short 
time ago he told us he had never enjoyed himself in 
any other Church as he had in ours; that while his 
location within the bounds of the other branch of 
Methodism had necessitated his connection with them, 
he had always folt that his heart was with us. He is 
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still preaching, and is happy in the love of God, and 
preparing to get to that land where no dimness falU 
upon the sight. 

Steps were taken at this Conference to provide for 
the aid of disabled preachers, and the education of 
preachers' children. 

The earnestness with which these brethren entered 
upon the labors of the Conference may he seen by the 
foIloMring: 

Two reaoliitions were introduced by Brothers Bailey and 
I Evans, vti.: 

Rtnlvrd. I. That we request Ihe president to appoint brethren 
I to preach on tlie following subjects before this Conference at its 
next session, viz.; The Ministry, Education, and Missions. 

1. Thftt we olHcrve the Friday pre\'ious to next Christmas as 
■ day of fasting and prayer, and that we hold religious wor&liip 
I In oiir congregalions on that day. 

Which were both adopted. 

Later in the session, the sainted Fulton ufTcrcd the 
ftfoUowing. which was also adopted: 

RfinHed, That we obsen-e the last Friday in May ns a day 
E of fasting and prayer, thai God may revive liis work in our 
midst, and more especially that he call and send forth more la- 
borers into his vineyard, and particularly in this part. 

Men who entered upon their work witJi such reso- 
lutions bearing upon their hearts were the men to 
succeed in planting the Church of their love firmly in 
this new soil. 

The thoughtfnl Blythe, looking to the very day in 

I which we are feeling about for the material to write 

■ the hi&tory of Southern Methodism, and of the men 

Iwho, under God, planted the standard of our Church 

on this coast, introduced the following resolution; 
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Resolved, That each member of this Conference furnish t 
the secretary at his earliest convenience a short biographical, fl 
ftltetch of his life up to the organization of (lie Pacific Annual' ( 
Conference, to be filed with the Conference papers, 

If these biographical sketches were ever ■■filed," 
they have shared the fate of the '■Conference papers," 
and arc nowhere to be found. 

While we are on the snbject of resolutions, let us say i 
that our "spy." W. H. Long, came in with one to the.J 
effect "that the Presiding Elder and the preachers itiM 
San Francisco be appointed a committee, with the J 
Superintendent, to publish in pamphlet form the dei 
ion of Judge Nelson, together with a succinct account , 
of the cause of the division of the Methodist Episcopal , 
Church, and of the state and relation of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, in California, in all \X*~\ 
bearings" — which was adopted. 

"The decision of Judge Nelson," referred to, wa> \ 
the decision in which the Church, South, was given ( 
her share of the common fund owned by the Church ] 
at the division, and which was withheld by the Church ' 
(North), although this division was solemnly agreed 
lo in the "Plan of Separation." Our opponents v 
constantly misrepresenting us and our position. We 
were branded as a "pro-slavery Church," as a "seces- 
sion," and as having no right to an ccclesiasticnl exist- 
ence, especially on this coast. It was thought that this 
"decision," which not only gave us a legal right to out 
share of the property, but also vindicated our claim to i 
a separate Church organization, with the accompanyinff , 
"succinct account of the cause of the division, and of i 
the state and relation of the Methodist Episcopal, I 
Church, South, in Cahfornia," would do us good;"^ 
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whatever may have been ihe motive of Long in 
ofTering Ihe resolution, i( was just what we wanted. 
This pamphlet was issued as provided for, and was an 
invaluable auxiliary in setting us right before the peo- 
ple. 

For years we had to fight our way in whatever 
community we endeavored to establish our Cluirclt; 
ami even after a life of a third of a century, xiftcr phint- 
ing our forces in all parts of the State of California, 
«ftcr enriching our Slate with more than three htmih'ed 
thousand dollars worth of Church property, after hav- 
( ing educated a generation of men and women, we lue 
even now asked w/iy we are here, and what is the use 
of our Church, and especially since slavery has been 
abolished. 

In (Hosing the record of this memorable Conference, 
we think tt eminently appropriate to give a brief sketch 
■ of the men who composed it. And as was the case 
in writing the history of the Conference business, we 
had to rely mainly upon our memory, so now. If the 
"biographical sketches" provided for were ever writ- 
ten, they are not in the possession of the present writer. 
The Rev. Jesse Boring, D.D., was a Georgian by 
birth. He commenced the work of Ihe Christian minis- 
try at an early period in life. He was an orator of the 
highest type. Always at ease in the pulpit, he never 
[ lost command of his voice. Although of a nervous 
I temperament, yet so evenly balanced was he that he 
was ever able to hide any trepidation that sometimes 
took possession of him on great occasions. He was 
modet^t and diffident to a fault; never pushed his way 
H to prominence or position. Whatever of honors — and 
^k tftey arc main- — that h.ive been hestoweil upon him dui-- 
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ing his long and useful life, were put upon him by 
his brethren unasked. Slow and deliberate in the un- 
folding of any grand gospel theme that engaged his 
heart and attention, he held his audience steadily, sure- 
ly. There was that in manner and voice that could 
bul arrest and rivet attention. Gradually rising wUh 
his theme, he did not startle by any abruptness af 
flight, but like an cugle, who held the advantage of a. 
lofty position on sonic beetling crag, be floaledoff and 
began to soar to loftier heights. At times, when every 
heart had been strained upward by his quiet but steady 
eloquence, he would startle them by some burst grand- 
er, more brilliant than any that had preceded it, like 
the sudden flash of lightning on ihe bosom of a ma- 
jestic slonn-cloud riding on the wings of a tempest. 
Then again peal would follow peal in reverberating ac- 
cents until the effect was almost painful. His descrip- 
tive powers were wonderful. When he presented X 
picture you saw it. You felt all he felt, heard all he 
heard, and, like him, you were lost to all save the life- 
like panorama that moved in stateliness before you. 

It is suid on one occasion, while describing the grad- 
ual yet awfnl doom of the sinner, as he drew ever 
nearer the final undoing, be pictured, in illustration, n 
ship in the maelstrom's awful whirl. Riding in mid- 
ocean, it was caught in llie first eddying circle of the 
whirlpool. Its course was changed; the mssts bent| 
and round and round the creaking vessel swept, eacb 
circle less than the last. So vivid was the description 
that a gentleman in the congregation rose unconsciously 
from his seat and stood, hat in hand, gazing intently Kt 
every movement of the speaker as if he were looking 
upon the reeling vhip. On and on swept the speaker in 
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shis description — the now helpless ship the play-thing 
dF tlie yawning, funneled gulf, until at last the whule 
|Went down into the seething, bubbling, foam-lashed 
when the gentleman broke the stillness that fol- 
■'lowcd the speaker's last utterance with the exclama- 
^tion. *■ My God, she's gone!" His power over an au- 
f dience, *vhen fully aroused, was niarveloiis. 

Before coming to California he filled the most im- 
Eportant stations in the Georgia Conference, and had 
I the most unbounded confidence of his brethren. On 

■ his return they received him with open arms, and 
t though now far advanced in life, is going in and out, 
■£lling districts and stations, as if he knew not what 
KWeariness and age were. He fills a large space in the 
Lpast and present history of the Georgia Conference. 

tie is now connected with the North Georgia Confer- 
ence, and is presiding elder of one of the most impor- 
tant districts. The Church above, where only the true 
record of a man's labors arc kept, alone will show how 
L valuable have been his labors below. 
I Alexander M. Wynn was born in Charleston, S C, 
Pjan. 20. 1S27. Losing his parents at an early age, he 
was raised by Bishop J. O. Andrew, to whom he was 
related. In such a home he was trained for God, and 
every advantage of an education was given him. He 
was class-mate in college of Albert Gray, Joseph S. 
Key. J. C. Simmons, Luther Smith, and James Palmer 
— (ill of whom were preachers. The first three, with 
him. were licensed to preach the s.ime day. He stood 
high in his class, and in deportment ^vas above re- 
proach. He was greatly beloved by the entire class. 

■ He joined the Church, September, 1844. but was not 
ionrerted until September. 1S4;. He was licensed to 
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preach, August, 1848, and joined Ihe Georgia Confer- 
ence, January, 1849. He was a good, svsteinatic 
preacher — grew in power as he grew in years. He was 
appointed the first year of his ministry to the Atlanta 
and Decatur Circuit, where he labored ten months, and 
then received his appointment to the Cahfornia Mis- 
sion. Of his labors in California we have spoken else- 
where. No man at that early day did more successful 
work for our Church than he. Frai! in body, yet en 
dued with an energy that tided him over difficulEiM: 
great and small, he has left his mark indelibly on thf : 
history of our Church on the Pacific. His heart ha» 
ever been with us. Though prevented from retui 
in 1S54 by a severe hemorrhage of the lungs, yet by 
care he has prolonged his life, and has been able to do 
good and elKcicnt work in the North Georgia Confer- 
ence to the present. 

David W, Pollock, though not present at the mem- 
orable roll-call, April 15, 1853, when the Pacific Con- 
ference was organized, yet as he had come as one of 
our first missionaries, we give him a place. Of his early 
historj' we know hut little. He was admitted on trial 
in the Missouri Conference, at Palmyra, in 1S41. He 
remained in this Conference, filling stations and circuits 
year after year, until 1S49, when he was appointed by- 
Bishop Piiine missionary to California, and came with 
Dr. J. Boring and A. M. Wynn. He held his connect 
tion with this Conference till 1S53, when he was trans-- 
ferrcd to the Alabama Conference, where he died s 
short time after. 

Cyprian Gridley was born in Washington County, 
Ohio. Nov. 13, 1S16; joined the Church in his tenth 
year, but was not converted until the following year. 
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He removed to Mississippi in 1836, and obtained li- 
cense to txhort in iSjS. He was licensed to preach 
the same year. In 1842 he was received on trial in the 
Mississippi Conference; transferred to the Louisiana 
Conference in 1S46. He started to California, May 15, 
1S50, and reached San Francisco the following July. 
Brother Gridley was a quiet, lovable man. He was 
exceedingly sanguine in his temperament, and hence 
was often led beyond his depth in financial matters. 
Owing to financial troubles and involvement his useful- 
ness was greatly hindered in California. But amid all 
his troubles his brethren never for one moment doubt- 
ed his integrity. He died some few years ago in the 
State of Missouri. His end was peace. 

William R, Gober was born in De Kalb County, 
Georgia, April 25, 1S24. He was born of Methodist 
rents, and surrounded with religious influences from 
ifancy; was converted and joined the Methodist Epis- 
pal Church in his eleventh year. He was licensed 
to preach and recommended to the Mississippi Confer- 
ence November 1. 1S44. In December of the same 
year he was received on trial. His first circuit was 
one hundred and fifty miles in circumference. He was 
junior preacher. About four hundred were added to 
the Church that year. 
-In 1850 he was stationed in Moreau Street Church, 
'ew Orleans, The year before he had been in the 
lidst of the cholera. For months he was busy visiting 
'flic sick and burying the dead, but he stood to his post 
of duty. He was afterward made presiding elder. 
In 1851, soon after marriage, he was appointed mis- 
>nary to California, and sailed from New Orleans on 
ttlv jS, and hnued in San Francisco on August in. 
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He was sent at once to Sacramento. AH that we ' 
had in that city was a lot with a small frame building, 
GO long closed that it was covered with dust and cob- 
webs, mortgaged for two thousand dollars, and drawing 
interest at three per cent, per month. There were n 
few who acknowledged themselves as members. 

The flood camein 1S5Z. Brother Gober and wife auf- 
fcred much during this disastrous period; but out of it 
all the Lord brought them. The next fall he was sent as 
Presiding Eider of the San Francisco District. At his ~ 
first quarterly meeting in Mariposa, R. W. Bighani 
requested him at the close of morning service to an- 
nounce at the blowing of the horn in the afternoon 
they would assemble to organize a Sunday-school. 
As he made the announcement, a tall, long- whiskered 
miner rose and said, "As I may not hear you, old hoss, 
here is my money now," at the same time passing up a 
two-dollar-and-a-half gold piece. 

He endured great hardships on this district. Upon 
one occasion he met. in company with J. W. Kelly, 
an old Negro in the mines of Tuolumne County, who 
had come to California with three strong young men 
to try and retrieve the waning fortunes of his old mas- 
ter in North Carolina. "Uncle Jim" was true to his 
trust. He invited Brothers Gober and Kelly to his 
humble cabin to breakfast Sunday morning. They 
went, and while there heard the old man tetl with pride 
how he had worked and sent home sixteen thousand 
dollars to his old master, and had four thousand dollars 
more ready to send. He said in a few weeks he es- 
pccted to return to his old home. The pieachcrs ate 
of the old man's breakfast, sang and prayed with him 
and the young men, and when they took their leave 
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iach of the four put a five-dollar gold piece into the 
1 of each of the preachers. They held service thai 
under the branches of a spreading live oak, and 
Brother Kelly's sermon brought tears to many eyes un- 
jsed to weeping. 
The storms of that winter caught Brother Gober in 

k Sonora. J. S. Malone was then stationed in that place. 

At the close of service Sunday morning, as they were 

»ted at table, the landlady told them that flour had 

'gone ap to eighty dollars a barrel, and but few barrels 
in market. 

The streams were high, the ground saturated with 
water, and the storm still raging. The stage could not 
travel — even pack-trains were stopped. So Brother 
Gober set out on foot for Stockton, seventy miles dis- 

, tJtnL He waded streams, climbed mountains, breasted 
ihe pelting rains, but pressed on to his destination. I n 
" e midst of the storm he took refuge in a hotel kept 
hy a Georgian, who at first mistook him for a gambler; 
but when fully convinced that he was a Methodist 
preacher, said: "We have lots of room and plenty to eat. 
You can stay here as long as you choose, and it sha'n't 
cost you a cent." He thanked him, but addressed him- 
self to his journey, and in due time reached the parson- 
age in Stockton, where he was cordially welcomed and 
entertained. An episode in his history we will let 
him tell in his own words: "In 1854 I had some pe- 
culiarly severe trials, the details of which it is unnec- 
ecsary to mention. I felt that I was badly treated. 
With natural rather than Christian feelings of mor- 
tilled pride, independence, and resentment, I taught 

Ehoirf and studied law with the intention of enter- 
g that profession. At the State election that fall, 
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by the persuasion of friends, I made a dash at poH^ 
tics, was elected to the Legislature, and served r 
constituents acceptably. Tlien came tempting offefM 
of business partnerships and pledges from my part 
of farther promotion. Here was the contrast < 
poverty and privations of a preacher's life, on th 
side, and the wealth, position, influence, and honofjl 
certainly atlainahle, on the other. 1 was on a pinnacle,! 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil, beckoning a 
alluring to what seemed a delighlfnl way. A ki 
providence interposed and turned llie scales. J 
brethren in the ministry had the manliness and Chrrs-i^ 
tian candor to retract and undo, as far as possible, 
wrong which they were satisfied they had done me 
dropped law and politics. and wentagain with renewed^ 
energy to the work which 1 am sure God called me ti 
early life to do," 

Three times in the history of the Church Brother G 
bcr was chosen to preside over the Annual Confereiia 
in the absence of a Bishop, and twice was he clec 
the General Conference. He was stationed in Nevatti 
City in 1856, and during the vcar almost the entire cityl 
was swept away by a disastrous fire in a few hour&V 
Fire-proof buildings, in which men had so much con-j" 
fidence as to remain, the better to protect their goodvl 
were licked up by the flames, and the next day tbcl 
blackened remains of six or seven of these ini»takcaj 
men were all that was left to tell their foily. 

He filled many other important stations. At oin 
lime, for the space of a year, he was chief editor of tbcj 
Spectator, our Church organ; was also chaplain of th) 
Stale Senate. His last appointment among ui 
viacramentu City. Near the close of his term he saW 







proper to change his Church lelations, and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North), and is still a 
member of the Californiii Conference of that Church, 

Joseph S. Mnlone was born near Athens, Limestone 
County, Ala., April zo, 1828; was admitted on trial 
into the Tennessee Conference in 1S45. After travel- 
ing six years in that Conference he was triinsfcrrcd to 
the St. Louis Conference; but in a few months was 
appointed to California, reaching San Francisco Aug. 
yo. 1S51. He was sent at once to the southern mines, and 
stationed in Sonora. He was a young man of fervid zeal, 
of brilliant, even poetic, imagination. He entered upon 
! in California with all the ardor of his nature, 
and for the time he was with us did as much as anj' 
man in the Conference. When Dr. Boring started the 
Chrmtian Observef, Brotlier Malone, wlio had been 
studying the Spanish language to enable him to preach 
to the multitudes of that race thai were in California, 
commenced a department in Spanish in that paper, 
and, as we have said, he wrote whole columns, week 
after week, in Spanish, for the paper. Whether lie 
ever essayed to preach in that language ■we know not, 
but think he did not, He was a very fearless man, and 
that, with his social qualities, gave him favor with the 
miners. If there was one thing they admired more 
tfian another in a man it was personal courage. 

It was a strange sight to see a Methodist preacher 
armed with a pistol when going to a Church trial. W. 
n. Long, alias Ives, ^s■hen arrested for hi-s evil deeds, 
was prosecuted by Malone; and on the day of trial 
Long bad made threats of violence, and Malone armed 
himwlf and went fearlessly on with his duty lo the 
Church. 
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After two years' work in California lie returne<J to 
his native State, bearing with him the love and best 
wishes of his brethren. In the distance we have lost 
sight of him, and know not whether he is still aliv 
but think he is not. 

John F. BIylhc was born in Northampton County, 
N. C, May 15, 1824; removed to West Tennessee in 
infancy; embraced religion al Chapel HilL Henry 
County, Tenn., Aug. 23. 183S; was licensed to exhort 
in August. 1845; to preach. May 16. 1846; received on 
trial in the Memphis Conference, Oct. 25, 1846: and ' 
appointed to the Califoniia Mission, July, 1S51. He 
reached San Francisco some time in September, and 
WUB sent at once to Nevada City, where he entered 
upon his work with all the ardor of his great soul. He_ 
built the hull of a church in Grass Valley, built an- 
other in Nevada, another at Neiv Town, and still an* J 
other at French Corral. After preaching for nearly a 
year in the little clapboard church on the hill in Ne- 
vada, he projected another and better one to be erected 
more in the heart of the city. No man that we have 
ever known had such a hold upon the afTections and 
confidence of the miners. They would give him rniy 
thing he would ask for. 

As early as 1S52 he saw that the lime would come 
when the great valleys of California would be peopled 
with a fanning community, and the mines would l>e 
comparatively abandoned; and he advised a transfer 
of our most available men from the mines to the cities 
and valleys. 

He was made presiding elder in an early day, and 
did good service on the district. He planned for per- 
manence, inid his far-seeing mind looked to the most 
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availnble locations. But in the midst of his activity 
anil usefulness consumption nnarked him for its victim. 
Soon he began to waste and withur nnder its influence, 
and on the morning of April 3, 1S63, amid holy tri- 
umphs, he entered the presence of the King. 

Andrew M. Bailey was born in Overton County, 
Tcnn.. April 5, 1821; converted Aug. 28, 1837; joined 
I the Methodist Episcopal Church in September of the 
I came year. He was licensed to preach on the Burks- 
ville Circuit, Kentucky Conference, Aug. 29, 1S39; 
was admitted on trial in the Kentucky Conference, 
OcL 18, 1S39; and appointed to California, Oct. 13, 1S51. 
His early advantages were very limited. He lost his 
r .father when he was quite small, and after the rernai- 
\ riage of his mother they moved to Cumberland Coun- 
ty. Ky. He says: ''I hadaimost no educational advan- 
tages, 60 that when I was converted at the age of six- 
t£en I could barely read in the Bible. My mother was 
a most devout Christian, and 11 'shouting Methodist.' 
But the family being poor, and the children numerous, 
I generally spent the spring and summer months work- 
ing on farms as a hired hand. At the age of fourteen 
I was hired to Mr. Benjamin Specr, who took an inter- 
est in my welfare, and impressed me deeply with the 
necessity of being a Christian while young. I lived 
with him four years, and if my life has ever been worth 
any thing to the Church, the teaching and example of 
that good man, more than any other human agency, 
were the cause." 

At a camp-meeting in July, 1837, the first he ever 
attended, he was powerfully convicted, and with all 
the ardor of his nature he began seeking religion. He 
thought he must do something lo merit it. and that 
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when he " got religion a light would shine round sboiil 
him, and that he would be overwhelmed with n sensq 
of the Divine Presence." Under this impre^ion hc^ 
prjiyed and wept in the most intense agony of s 
He got no relief. The gloom of his soul was insup.^ 
portable, and he began to lielieve he was one of tliel 
"reprobates," and that he never could be saved. Thi% 
thought terrified him to such an extent that he neithei 
ate nor slept for a whole day and night, when, wh'ila 
there was no excitement in the altar, his soul was 
pressed with the thought that Jesus loved him, 
that he died to save even him. The thought thrilled] 
him. In a moment his whole moral nature wa 
cjinnged. He had a love to Christ such as he hM 
never experienced before, and, boy as he was. he r 
and began to tell the people of the infinite gootlnei 
of God, He was appointed class-leader at once. 

On August 34, i8_i9, ''* ^"* licensed lo preach, andl 
the following October was admitted on trial in ihv] 
Kentucky Conference, He was junior preacher t 
first year of his connection with the Conference, nitdil 
that fall, under the presiding -eldership of Jonathaitj 
Stamper, he witnessed a camp-meeting on his circuiti 
the most powerful he ever saw. More than thre* 
hundred persons united with the Church on that cll^ 
cuit that year, and very many of them were convene 
at this meeting. Revivals blessed his labors wherev<i 
he ^vent. 

In 1S50 he was appointed Presiding Elder on tin 
Irvin District, and in the midst of the next year Bishon 
Paine sent him as a missionary lo California. He art 
rived early in 1852, and on February 13 of that year h 
was sent by Dr. Boring Id Stockton, where he fuuM 
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F church with a crushing debt upon it, and very 

few members. At the Conference held the following 

April he was returned to this charge, but in the fall 

was sent to organize the Santa Clara Circuit, 

.This work was commenced in the town of Santa 

I Clara, October 14, 1852, and was eslcnded down south 

pM far as San Juan Mission, some forty miles below 

VSan Jose, and north as far as the Lower Redwoods. 

(•some six miles west of where Redwood City now 

f stands. This work was continued through the winter 

ind following spring. At the next session of the 

"lonferencc, in April, 1S53, (he circuit was divided, and 

I lie was appointed Co the northern part, called Santa 

Clam Circuit, while J. T. Cox was put in charge of 

GUroy and SanLi Cruz. 

In the fall, the first camp-meeting that was ever held 

Lin this region was held some six miles east of Watson- 

IviUe, under the leadership of J. T. Cox. This, as related 

■<ffeewhcre, was a grand meeting. A few weeks after 

s meeting another was held in the Santa Clara Cir- 

|icwit. at what was then known as the Toll-gate Camp- 

■ound. eight miles west of San Jose. At this the 

. W. M. Winters was converted, and W. A. Finley 

md J. M, Lovcll joined the Church, they both having 

1 converted in Missouri. Old Brother Hicks, who 

stood so long and faithfully to our Church, and many of 

hi« family, were converted and brought into the Church. 

and 3 wonderful impulse was given to the cause of 

Christ at this meetJng. 

Brother Bailey was a sweet singer, with great power 
wiiA compass of voice. Some of his songs, sung alone, 
were equal to his sermons. When he stood in the 
pulpit at a camp-meeting, and sung one of his favorite 
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hymns, it was like bugle notes calling to battle. He 
was a man of great faith, and intensely earnest in hii 
devotion to Christ and his cause. He looked upon the ' 
Mcthodjst Church, South, as his " mother," and often 
in the glamour of success, when the power of God was 
upon him, would he exclaim, "I owe all that I am to 
the grace of God and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South." His usefulness among us is uncjucstionetl. 
Soon afVer the war he began to despair of the success 
of our Church on this coast, and under convictions of 
what seemed to him duty, he united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, did a little work for a few years, 
and then ceased to travel. 

James M. Fulton was born of irreligious parents, on 
Stewart's Creek, Pittsylvania County, Virginia, De- 
cember I ■J, 1818. In October, 184-5. ^^ attended the first 
camp-meeting held at Chestnut Grove Camp-ground, 
v^here he was converted and joined the Church. Sep- 
tember, 1847, he was Ucensed to exhort, and in October 
to preach, and at the same time rccommcncd for admis- 
sion into the traveling connection. In December, 1847, 
he was admitted on trial into the North Carolina Con- 
ference. In 1S51 he was appointed missionary to Cali- 
fornia. 

We feel our hand to falter when the name of this 
saintly man comes up for portrayal in these pages. His 
every breath seemed incensed with prayer. His very 
presence in a home appeared to hallow the place and 
make it a Bethel. He was literally one that " cried and 
sighed for the abominations that were done in the land.'* 
Knee-marks fill the track of his entire progress through 
the mountains and valleys of California. Wc find him 
kneeling nil alonrf. bv night and bv dav. bv tree, bv 
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'^ mining- flu me, amid bowlders turned up by the miner's 
pick and shovel — anywhere, everywhere that he could 
be alone with God. Sec this simple entry in his diary; 
.•'This morning, in secret prayer, I solemnly and cheer- 
wed to labor for God's glory in the salvation of 
touls. This was done near a white-oak tree, near the 
[tTablc Mountain ditch, near the Company's house." 

He speaks of being forgiven of a certain sin while 
liding on a Spanish pack-mule at night. Some kind- 
icartcd packer, overtaking him as he toiled along on 
tfoot, and seeing his feebleness, set him upon one of his 
>ack-saddlcs. Hear him: "I have witnessed the good- 
( of God to me to-day in opening a way for me 
a ride ten miles, instead of walking in my great fee- 
Amid the jingle of bells and the tramp of a 
Urove of Spanish mules, as he threads his way along the 
^chimese- bordered trail, this man, seated on a comfortless 
ick-saddic, this faithful, feeble servant of God can find 
me and opportunity to pour forth a rich strain of 
thanksgiving to the God he loves and serves. No night 
Bvas too dark, no day too inviting, to make him lose 
ghl of the mercy-seat. His faithful journal records 
l^c following: " Having concealed myself near the road- 
ide to-day for secret prayer, a m.an came along hunting, 
md on hearing me move, was raising his gun to shoot, 
as he doubtless thought, at a hare or rabbit, but on see- 
ing what I was, he explained, I felt I had great cause 
to thank God for this almost miraculous escape." 

He was not a great preacher, but he was a great 
Christian. He was dyspeptic and a great bodily suf- 
ferer. Hence he was morbidly sensitive on many 
■points, especially in regard to himself. He was ever 
wing of falling into sin. of yielding to temptation, of 
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doing something that would bring him into condem- 
nation. His brethren frequently laughed at his hyper- 
sensiliveness, but no man ever doubted his pietj- or 
perfect devotion to God. One burden he never laid 
down nor suffered for a moment to be lifted from his 
Boul — the burden for the salvation of sinners. It lived 
in his waking thought and hovered over him in his 
dreams. 

His last appointment was to the Los Angeles Cir- 
cuit. He seemed to have a presentiment that the Mas- 
ter would soon call for him, and he carefjlly arranged 
all his temporal interests, but went on with his work. 
He was nt last prostrated, and on the 4lh day of March, 
1S57, he kneeled for the last time by his bed in all of 
his feebleness, and, while kneeling, God clasped the 
hclovcd saint in his arms and took him forever to him- 
self. 

Morris Evans was born August 2S, iSzS, in Louisville, \ 
Kentucky; professed religion and joined the ChurcH 
at Dorsey's Camp-ground, near Louisville, September 
I, 1847. August 19. 1S48, he received license to preach, 
and in September was received on trial in the Louisville 
Conference. 

In the year 1S51, when Dr. Boring's plan, known as 
the " thousand -dollar plan," was presented to the Louis- 
ville Conference, some of the leading brethren ap- 
proached Brother Evans and asked him to volunteer for I 
California. This he refused to do, telling them that if ■ 
lie were appointed, he would go as he would to any 
other appointment to which the Bishop might send him. 
He was accordingly ordained elder, and appointed by 
Bishop Paine. 

On the first day "f January. 1S53. he left Louisville, 
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in company with A. M. Bailey and family. On reach- 
ing New Orleans, they found J. M. Fulton waiting for 
the sailing of the steamer. They left New Orleans on 
~B»nuary lo, and reached San Francisco on February 1 1. 
Bpon arriving at San Francisco, Brother Evans was 
^gned duty as assistant lo Dr. Boring until the Con- 
organized. He acted as junior preacher of 
• station, was private secretary to Dr. Boring in all 
* matters of the Mission, assistant editor of the 
iserver, made up the mails, and delivered the paper 
B city patrons and at the post-office. 
" At Ihe session in which we organized. Brother Evans 
-afled the resolution which gave the name to our 
Conference. Dr. Boring, at the conclusion of this Con- 
ference, read himself out as Superintendent of the 
Miseion, and J. S, Malone and Morris Evans to San 
Francisco Station. Malone was soon sent to Sonora 
lo save our Church from the effects of W. H. Long's 
course of wrong-doing. This left Evans in charge of 
San Francisco. Heavy duties and large responsibilities 
riested on his young shoulders. But he proved himself 
equal lo the emergency. 

The next two years he was at Sonora. His first Sun- 
day was a little remarkable. There were three large 
gambling-houses in full blast, each with a brass band 
filling the air with music. In front of the church, 
across the street, was a large blacksmith shop in which 
ilicy were repairing a boiler. In the midst of this din 
ihc young preacher delivered his message to the few 
who came to hear him. In the afternoon there was a 
grand parade of " Greasers, " who were on their way to 
a bull-fight in the edge of town. 

Sunday was the principal business dav. On that day 
6 
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the miners came in to sell ihe'ir golJ-dust, and lay in 
their supplies. Brother Evans says: 

One of my stewards and mavor of the city sold goods on Sun- 
day, including the rclail of whkky. This was the usual practice. 
I, ahcr a long struggle, succeeded in getting all the merchunti to 
close their stores on Sunday. The most of them backslid in the 
course of a few weeks; but one of Ihem remained steadfast, and 
soon his became the largest and most successful house in the city. 
He had a slit made in his door through which written orders 
were dropped on Sunday, and he delivered the goods on Monday. 
AIT the friends of the Sunday observers among the miners pat- 
ronized him. Men who themselves disregarded the day, yet re- 
spected Uic man who maintained the principles in which they hod 
been raised. 

0|ie Sunday, after preaching, I went out to dine at the oppo- 
site end ot* the city from my bachelor parsonage. I found the 
streets black with an immense crowd o[ miners. They were 
digging out (he iron front doors of Adams & Company's hank- 
ing-houee. This iirm, doing business tlironghout tlie United 
States, had suspended payment. The miners about Sonora had 
deposited Iheir savings with ihem. They knew that in the shape 
of dust and coin It was yet in the safe, and that if it went into 
the hands of a receiver but a small percentage of it would ever 
come back to ihem; hence they had determined to lake It out by 
force. They met, and sent a committee to the man who had the 
keys and demanded Ihem. Of course they were refused. Then, 
with sledge-hammers, picks, and crowbars, they assailed these 
strong doors. They succeeded by digging the door-frame out of 
the hrick walls. Inside, they performed the same operation otv 
the doon of the vault, and then prepared to blow the safe open. 

At this point, to preserve property, the keys were surrendered 
to the delegation appointed to receive them. The safe was un- 
locked, and (he crowd permitted to look at the plies of dust, ban. 
and coin. Then the safe was locked and the keys removed. 
Some one made n speech to the crowd, declaring they were not 
thtrvet, but proposed simply to gel what belonged to them, and 
Guggesled that they should clcel a set of hank clerks lo pay off 
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the proper demands, and make proper entries on the booka. This 
wBs promptly agreed to. Olticers were elected, the books taken 
out, dcpotitors formed a line, and each one presented his voucli- 
cn and received the money due him. This continued until all 
tile claims were paid, and while money was Htjll in the safe, the 
bcKiks were replaced, the safe locked, and Che kcy& returned to 
tbe proper custodian. This was a sample of the early Vigilance 
Mjprgani nation o( California, 

^B^ While the men were working at the outride doors, Major Sol- 
HMMon, Sheriff of the ouniy, mingled with the crowd, threalen- 
^m tag and in every way possible trying to prevent the conEumma- 
lion of their purpose. One excited man, who had been working 
with a crowbar, and wos retting, noticed the SheriiF and raised 
his bar to strike him. Another promptly drew out his revolver, 
and aiming at the head of the man with the crowbar, said, "At- 
tcmpl to Ktrikc him, and I'll blow your brains out!" 

Tlic other demanded, " What business has lie to interfere with 

Tlie former replied: " We elected him Sheriff to see Ihat llie 
laws are enforced. We are engaged in an unlawful net, nnd he 
It simply doing his duty, and he shall not be molested." 

Shortly after this circumstance, a "Sidney Duck" (as Aug- ^h 

tnUian convicts were called), named Griffiths, murdered a Mr. ^^| 

Joe Ileslep. The Heslep Brothers had shown the fellow gen^r- ^H 

ous kindness, and taking advantage of the sad opportunity, he had ^B 

foully murdered Joe for money locked up in the firm safe. This 
occurred about dark, at the office, not more than one hundred 
and fifly yards from the Placer Hotel, which was the central 

B''Tuic in the city. 
.The murder was soon discovered, and a Vigilant Committee 
ipinized. In the course of two or three hours Ihey discovered 
ba had done the deed. GHfRths was present as a witness, and 
bad adopted measures to cover his tracks, showing consummate ^H 

acutcnusi but these Calrfornians were hard men to deceive. As ^H 

soon a> it was certain that he was the man. Major Solomon be- ^H 

j^Jag present, laid his hand on the culprit's shoulder and claimed ^^H 

^^^■pt s* his prisoner. The Vigilants interfered, and proposed to ^^H 

r I 
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the prisoner should not be taken from the office where he ilien 
was until after daybreak, and that the Sheriff woulJ not inter- 
fere before that time. The Committee then, in the presence of 
GriflitliB, determined to burn their prisoner in I'ront of the otlicc 
at sunrise. 

The circumstances of the murder were exceedingly horrible. 
Mr. Bill;- >Ieslcp, who was absent at the time of llie murder, but 
wlio liad come when sent for, was informed of all the facts, and 
of tiie verdict. He sent back an importunate appeal to tlicm not 
to ijum the man. Upon this llie/ reconsidered their verdict, and 
agreed, in deference to the requent, to change the penaltv ta 
hanging. 

About midnight, after all these matters had been settled, some 
one proposed to send for a preacher to talk to Griffiths, One of 
the Committee — Jack Davis, a "iian of gigantic form, and one of 
the most profane men 1 ever met, whom I never knew lo gn 
to chureh — opposed the proposition vehemenilv. He Bppcared 
to think that a preacher would have no difficulty in fixing up any 
fellow for heaven, and that this would be defrauding hell of its 
clear right. But he was overruled, and a messenger soon called 
me up from my bed. J. F. Blythe, tlien my presiding eider. wa« 
spending the night with me. We dressed and went down. Being 
well known by all, [ was promptly passed through the armed 
guards and soon seated by the man. My firm conviction, after k 
few words, was that the man was devoid of human sympathy. 
When I entered he was seated at a desk writing. The penman- 
ship was beautiful, perfectly smooth, and did not evince the 
shadow of excitement. 

for the only lime in my life I fell that I was almost guilty of 
sacrilege in quoting the beautiful promises of tlie Scriptures. 
But fearing that my affection for Mr. Hetlep. and utter liorrnr al 
the foul crime was afTecling me, I induced Brother Blythe to take 
my scat. At once I s.iw. as he ni\cfward confessed lo me. that 
he was affected as 1 was, although he had not known Mr. Heslep. 
The experience was a horrible one. The man seemed a demon. 
When Blyttie arose. Jack Davis, who slonJ behind the prisoner, 
and lieard all that was said to him. broke out in a torrent of oaths 
at him. He received these in precisely the same manner that he 
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did our Ltlks to him. As we were leaving tlie room, a youag 
Uwyet, who liad been elected Chairman of the Committee, begged 
me to anend the hanging next morning, wjtii the assurance that 
1 (hould not be considered as indorsing or conniving at their vio- 
in of the low. He thought that, lieing well known b_v the 
litj-, my presence would tend to allay any violent 
ire»tations. 1 consented. Ju6l about daybre.ik a messenger 
Brother Blythc and I went down. A group of 
prominent citiiens (members of the Vigilant Committee) were 
tbuuling Bbout a small fire in the middle ol' the street. The 
SherilT was making an addresa from the stoop in front of the 
office. A man was passing back and forth behind the ShcrifTon 
the sloop, and two men on the ground in front of him^theiie two 
only appearing to listen to the speech. As Blythc and I, saluting 
ai-quainuncea as we passed. Stepped upoo the stoop, the patrol 
stepped to the door and opened it for ii< to enter. We passed in 
and met two men with navy pisloU drawn; behind them two 
each side the prisoner, and two others behind. 
:h of thcw guards had in their hands large six-shooter.';. 
:k Davis had the prisoner by the arm, and by stepping back 
It us face to face with GrJRitht. I extended my hand, 
he took and exhibited a little cmMlon. Hi9 eyes were t>e- 
. Jack Davis noticed it. and sung out in a loud voice, 
Ipen tile door, and let this man out of his suspense!" The 
opened, and we passed out — Blythe and I in the rear, acting 
ihapluins to a Vigilance Comlnittee. The Sheriff and his 
deputy were led off by their friends. The latter foolishly drew 
hit revolver in resistance. Instantly every man in the crowd ex- 
hibited a six-thoafur or a Bowie-knife. The procession, bowev 
pumued its dead march, inattentive to these performances. 1 
rstcd to Brother Blythe lliat my presence did not seem to 
i»c much effect, and propascJ that wc should go no farther. 
' liked the idea, and we stopped to talk to the Sheriff. 

Brother Kvans, with the assiKtance of a single tench- 
Ijfjohn Rowlantl). suceessfully con(iiicte<! a Sundny- 
^ool of some forty or fiftv schol.irs. a l.irgc numlier 
(Vll^n cnultl nut reiul. As much was accompllsheil 
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by this school as by any other agency. In 1855 he 
was stationed in Oakland. Here we had neitlicr house 
nor organization, and only some half-dozen who had 
been members of onr Church. Just before Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Col. Jack Hayes told Brother EvanMo se- 
lect any half-block in Oakland for a church niul par- 
sonage, and she would secure us a deed from her hus- 
band. The congregation, under the management of 
Dr, Davis, had made 3 handsome subscription for his 
support, but all fell through by the failure of Brother 
Evans to return. The hold wc had on the people in 
those days was largely personal, and not ecclesiastical. 
The people had but little Church fealty. 

The next year he was sent to Grass Valley, where he 
rebuilt the church, and had great success. He attended 
n camp-meeting on Bear River, under the management 
of C. Gridley, that was a meeting of extraordinary 
power. Over one hundred souls were converted. Go- 
bcr, Newton. Martin, and some other preachers, were 
present, hut Gober and Evans did the main part of the 
preaching. 

In 1857 he was appointed Presiding Elder of the 
Sacramento District. He so enlarged the district dur- 
ing the year that it became necessary to divide it, and 
the Marysville (now Colusa) District was formed. 

During this year the immersion question was forced 
upon us, which resulted in the most remarkable camp- 
meeting — at least in some respects— ever held on the 
coast. It was held near the town of Vacavillc, jointly 
by the Campbellitc Christians and the Southern Meth- 
odists. Brother Gobcr acted as the champion of our 
Church, and Mr, Hendricks, known as the "Oregon 
Whale," leil ihe lio-^ts of Campbell. They were to 
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I conduct the services day about in any way they pleased, 
■ The Campbellile Christians usually harped on immer- 
•n, and made some converts, while the Methodists 
""would answer their arguments and hold revival serv- 
ices, each side exemplifying his own mode of work. 

In iS6o and i86i Brother Evans was Presiding Elder 
of the San Francisco District. At the Conference 
held at the Macedonia Camp-ground, in iS6i, he was 
elected President of the Conference. He was stationed 
in San Francisco the next year. Our friends were 
afraid — many of them — to let it be known that they 
were our friends. Men would give money in secret, 
and beg not to let it be known. 

I In iS6_'^ he was sent to Virginia City, NevadaTer- 
litory. Here he was deservedly popular. It is said 
Bpon a certain occasion some men at a hotel were can~ 
VBssing the question as to where they should attend 
BCTvice that day, it being Sunduy, when a man spoke 
•p, and said: ^'Boys, come go with me and hear Mr. 
Evans preach, I tell you he can sling a text!' That 
settled them — they went to hear Evans. 

One of those sudden panics occurred, when it was 
tfiought that the mines in and about Virginia City were 
Ifiving out, and eveiy thing dropped: people left by 
hundreds, and our preachers returned to California. 

At the session of the Conference, in 1S64, Brother 
Erans was located to po South, but did not gel off till 
Feb. 13. t865. Thus he was in the State thirteen years 
and two days, and but few men left a more indelible im- 
n than he. Since his return to his native State 
f Kentucky he hasheld the best positions in hisCunfer- 
|Dce,and is now President of Garrard Female College. 
William A. Simmons was born in Kutts County, 
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Ga., near the Indian Springs, March ly, 1S33. HUti 
father, the Rev. John Simmons, was a preacher an^ 
member of the Georgia Conference; had heen of tfa^ 
old South Carolina Conference before the Georgi 
Conference was organized. 

W. A. Simmons was the child of many prayers, andi 
early gave evidence of regeneration. He wa 
vicious, but ever obedient to parents and teachers. Hw 
never knew when he was converted, but thinks t 
change took place when he was about six years ol<L j 
He entered Emory College in 1S40, having prepared 
for college in the old Manual Labor School, that wns 
finally merged into the college. While in college he 
had regular hours for meditation and prayer, and had 
beaten out a short path in a thick grove, near his father's 
residence, where each evening, about sundown, when 
the weather would permit, he would walk, and think, 
and pray. He graduated in July, 1S44: was licensed 
to exhort in 1846, and to preach in August of the same 
year; was received on trial in the Georgia Conference, -i 
held at Macon, Dec. 27, 1S46. .M 

In 185 1, at the Conference held in Griffin. Ga„ where ■ 
his parents then resided, the call was made for mis.sion' ' 
arics to California. His brother, J. C. Simmons, had 
his heart set on going, and had been in correspond- 
ence with Dr. Boring from tlie time of his appoint- 
ment, but his mother was unwilling for him to go alone. 
At this Conference William agreed to go. and the 
brothers at once placed their names in the hands of the , 
Bishop, and were accepted. 

They left their home in December, 1851, and saiM 
from New Orleans on Jan. 25, 1S52, and reached i 
Francisco on Fchiuarv 16 of the same vear. 
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W. A. Simmons was sent to Maiysville. He waa 
present at the organization of the Pacific Conference, 
and was returned lo Marjsville, where he organized 
a Church of six or seven members, preaching in the 
court-house. His congregations at this place were 
lavs small. While tlicre were over four thousand 
inhabitants in Marysville at the time, there were per- 
liaps not a dozen females in the town. He remained 

> in Marysville about six months, and was sent to George- 
town Circuit. He preached at Georgetown. Yankee 
Jim's. Elizabethtown, King's Hill, Spanish Flat, Dry 
Creek, and anywhere he could get a congregation. 
He preached in bar-rooms, hotels, bowling-alleys, under 

I the shade of trees, and fn the miner's tents and cabins. 
While on this circuit he wrote to the Christian Observer: 

Two Sabbaths agti, aller havirg preached in the afternoon un- 
der a large spreading oak to a large congrcgalion of serious and 
attentive hearers, I appointed a social Christian meeting for the 
evening.- Many came together, and after I had cpoken a few 
wonts on the necessity and importance of Christian communion 
and Christian sympathy, and what we had suffered for tlie w.int 
of it. I called upon each one who wan a friend of Chri)^l lo teli 
lu what he was doing for God, and what were iiis purposes. 
Many spoke boldly for the cross of Christ, and a thrill of Chris- 
tlan sympathy was felt through every heart. We were seated 
on the side of a hill, on the ground, near a creek. The stars 
looked down upon us, and nngel» loo, no doubt. The mountain 
on (he opposite side flung back the echo of tlie shouts of God's 
children, and the air, where nightly howled the wolf, was made 
vocal wUh the melody of the songs of Zion. It was a gracious 
time, and many fearful hearts were made strong in God, and sev- 
eral mourners knell in the dust for us to pray for them. 

He walked over ihe motinlains much of the time. 
S")metimes he rode a mule. When going up a sleep 
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mountain lie would dismount, and, laying hold of lliel 
mule's tail, would make him thus help him itinerate.] 
At Yankee Jim's he was snowed in for two months, i 
Many of the houses were broken down by the weight 
of the snow. He was comfortably housed in a miner's 
cabin, piesented to him, with all its contents and pro- 
visions, by two brothers from Georgia — William and 
James Boyd — who died soon after returning to their f 
home. God has made him a blessing to their families f 
since his return. 

At Yankee Jim's he bought a large house that hud-fl 
been used for the vilest purposes, and converted it into t 
a church. He bought the house with his own money, . 
and if it exists owns it j'et, as well as the cabin. 

In coming up the coast from Panama to San Fran- I 
Cisco, he saved the life of a young Georgian. He rnetl 
him on this circuit. He never could do enough fori 
him. He fed him at his tent, gave him his bed whilej 
he slept on the ground, quit his work and took him J 
over the mountains at his own expense, and gave bin | 
an interest in his mining claim. 

He was sent to Nevada in 1S53, and to Grass ValleyJ 
in 1854. Here his health failed, and in October of "| 
that year he returned to Georgia. He wa» almost a 
invalid till the war broke out. Many young men of I 
his charge enlisted as soldiers, and when the Confed-f 
crate Congress passed a bill providing for the scrvici 
of chaplains, he was the lirst man in the Southern Coi 
federacy to apply for a chaplaincy. He was chosen bjT)] 
the Elevenlh Georgia Regiment. He was at the firs 
battle of Bull Run. and continued chaplain of the snme^ 
regiment throughout the war; was present at the sur. 
render at Appomattox. He worked incessantly for the 
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r good of Ilis regiment, preaching for them and looking 
after the sick and wounded. He endured all the hard- 
ships of the soldier, marching on foot in mud, and rain, 

I Kndsnow, eating hard -tack and sleeping on the ground, 

Y often without tent or shelter. In the grand revival that 
ewt-pt over the entire Confederate army he took an 
active part, and witnessed hundreds of conversions 
among the soldiers. He was not sick a day. 

After the war was over he returned to Atlanta. But 
there was a call for help in the upper portions of Geor. 
gia, where almost utter desolation reigned. The peo- 
ple had lost every thing hy the war. But their souls 
were precious, and although he had not a dollar in the 

[ world, he set out on foot more than a hundred miles to 
s their pastor. After awhile he borrowed a blind 
horse and an old wagon, and took his wife to the cir- 
cuit God provided for him, and he lacked for no nec- 
■ thing. The people flocked out to hear him 

"preach. Mothers came — walking five miles, bearing 
children in their arms — at night to hear preaching, 
traveling in the darkness by the light of pine torches. 
He preached one hundred sermons in one hundred con- 
secutive days; received one hundred souls into the 
Charch. and received $100 for his services. A remark- 

|4bie similar circumstance occurred the next year among 
the same people. He preached three hundred times 
during the year, and received three hundred members 
into the Church, and received !f300 (or the year's serv- 
ices. He went from house to house praying %vilh the 
people. He would gallop his horse from house to 
house, that he might have time to visit all. He was 
naUe presiding elder of that section of the State, and 
did much td build up the waste places of Zion. The 
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Rev, Dr. A, G. Haygood attended his District Confer- 
ence, and, in writing for the Christian Advocate, said; 
"The district meeting was interesting and profitable. 
The Rev. W. A. Simmons, presiding elder, guided iU i 
deliberations. Some measures were set on fool which i 
will, if successful, make a new era in North Georgia, 
It is due to the Presiding Elder of the Dahlonega Dis- 
trict, now winding up his third year of devoted service, 
to say he has deserved well of his country and of his 
Church. Steadily, patiently, devotedly, 1 think very 
nobly, he has stood by the ship. He and the nobla I 
men of his district have saved the day — saved their | 
section from anarchy and ruin.'' ' 

There was a dreadful state of things in North Geor- 
gia after the war. A class of men called " Hog -backs,'' 
thieves and robbers, were all through the country. 
sonic places the preachers dared not go. But he ci 
go anywhere. Five companions of his old regin 
lived in the bounds of his district. They were his fast \ 
friends, and stood ready to defend him in any emer- 
gency. He labored in Georgia and Florida up to two I 
years ago, when he took a superannuated relation to the " 
North Georgia Conference. Last year he was engaged ' 
in revival-meetings for months. God blessed him and . , 
his labors with hundreds of conversions. 

John C. Simmons, son of the Rev. John and Eliz- 
abeth Simmons, was born in Jackson, Butts County, 
Ga., May 36, 1S17. It would not be modest in the 
writer of these pages to say much of himself, and yet 
the facts of history demand that, as one of the nctorft | 
in planting Southern Methodism on this coast, 
should take his place with the rest. 

He was converted in his tenth year, and ha* held fast 
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Iiis integrity ever siuce, He was licensed to cxliort 
Sept. 13, 1847, and to preach August, 1S4S, 

; father had built a neat log chnrcli on his own 

furro, for ihc benefit of his neighbors, mainly at his own 

J expense. In this church his son was licensed to preach 

' at the same time with A. M. Wynn, his co-laborer in 

California, J. S. Key, D.D,, and A. Gray. 

From the first call of the Church for missionnrlcs to 
California he felt a call from the Holy Spirit to go. 
He would have been among the first had his mother 
[ given her consent. While slie would not say No. he 
[ could see that she was loath to give him up, and he 
'nited patiently until the way was opened. He came 
[ with his brother William, joining company with D. B. 
I Lcyne ami E. B. Lockley on the way. They all landed 
on the evening of Feb. 26, 1S52. He was nt once sent 
to Grass Valley; after remaining there two years, to 
Stockton for two years; Mariposa and San Jose, each 
two years; and so on, filling stations and districts. For 
four years he was professor in Pacific Methodist Col- 
lege. He has gone in and out all these years, always 
effective, until now he stands the onlj- member of the 
Pacific Conference who was present at the organization. 
And while he has not answered every roll-call of the 
Conference, he has answered every call for labor, and 
has missed no year from eff'ective work since he was 
licensed to preach. Happy in his work, he longs to 
spend many more years in the service of Him who has 
kept him all these years. 

Dennis B. Leyne was born in County Kerry. Ire- 
land. He did not remember the date of his birth. He 
^K«>me to the United States in the latter part of 1840, 
^HBe w» a Roman Catholic, as he says, "a deplorable 
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sinner, enveloped in the mazes of Popish superstitioi^ 
and dreadfully tenacious of my Catholic opinions, espe- 
cially the doctrine of transubstantiation; was an unbe- 
liever in experimental religion and bordering strongly 
(in infidelity, until by the grace of God, through the 
instrumentality of the labors of Dr. J. Boring, in Octo- 
ber, 1S44, I was brought to see the light as it is ia 
Christ Jesus. Nov. 11, 1845, God for Christ's sake 
sanctified my soul. Then commenced mv call to the 
ministry, I was received on trial into the itinerancy at 
Mobile, Ala., February, 1S46." 

He traveled in the Alabama Conference till 185a, 
when he was sent as a missionary to California. H« 
landed in San Francisco, Feb. 36, 1853. 

He was an Irishman, with a full, broad brogue, Hi» 
conversion was thorough, and he was perfectly conse- 
crated to God, and happy in his consecration. 

A few months after reaching California he met the 
writer. He had been to San Jose, and had met Bro- 
ther A. M, Wynn's class, getting shouting happy. At 
this meeting he said, "I tell you. Brother John, I 
away wid the trucks," alluding to a scene he had wit- 
nessed in Alabama, where he saw a pair of youn| 
oxen, hitched to a pair of wooden trucks, get beyoni 
control. He got shouting happy, and ran nil over 
house. 

His first appointment was to the Bcnicia and MarU< 
nez Circuit. This circuit began at the Redwoods, west 
of the Bay and south of San Francisco, and wont 
through Alameda County, taking in Oakland, San Ra- 
mon Valley, Martinez, Bcnicia, Suisun, and Napa. 

When B. H. Russell reached California in the fall of'i 
the year, W. R- Gobcr proposed a division of Brothev; 
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jeyae'i circuit, and giving a portion of It to Brolher 
■ Ruseell: but Leync opposed it with all his might. 

He remained but ii short time in California, and re- 
lumed to Alabama, where he died in holy tiiumph after 
a few ycurs' labor. 

Elijah B. Locklej- was born in Monroe County, 
Georgia, June tz, iSzS; was converted in 1841, and 
was licensed to preach in October, 1847. 

When he joined the Alabama Conference is not 

I known. He landed in San Francisco, February 26, 
1S52, and was sent to Sonoma, where he organized a 
■ociety nf our Church, and built a neat Gothic house 
of worship, which was burned some years ago. We 
still own the lot, but have no organization in that val- 
ley at the present time. 

Brother Lockley was a born wag, and it was a diffi- 
cult matter for him to keep himself within proper 
bounds In his waggery. He often indulged in the 
drollest remarks, and used the most ludicrous figures 
in the pulpit. 

During the war in the Crimea, Lockley was one 
I of the best-posted men in the State on the causes 
^Bsnd developments of that war. While enduring a 
^Bjtage-ride from Stockton to Sonora, in company with 
^■'Mr. Evans, a fellow-passenger happened to mention 
^HChe war. Lockley nt once, with the deepest interest 
^■manifested in every feature, asked, " What war? " The 
^Tman evidently knew but little of the war himself, but 
here was a man who, he thought, knew less than him- 
self, and he began explaining. Lockley sat with open 
mouth, showing the most intense interest; and when 
mid begin to waver, Lockley would ply him 
rilh a question that would start him again. Tills was 
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atfced fain) bow be cooU wcttociJe ids coodDct wtlh his 
cLtim (at Ttraaty, ws be bad been deceiTiag ihc man 
■11 the wbilc He prowsml tbat this was not ibe case; 
tlut the nan was uixunk (o tril ^e nevrs, and was 
f:ntitied in bartng a li^tmcr; and besides, (hai he had 
studied homan nature, and bad gathered material for 
two or three sennoos from his observatioos during that 
interview. He said most of his sennoiis were made by 
some snch process as that. 

He was said to be lazy, as he vras very much indis- 
posed to any physical exertion whatever. In traveling 
on the steamer, when coming to California, he never 
once weni on deck. He wouM rise in the morning, 
and after breakfast would seat himself on a sofa in tlie 
main saloon of the ship. and. book to hand, would sit , 
and read all day. He read one thousand pages on tliav 
voyage. W'c once laid a plan to get him on deck. 
Going to him as we sailed up the coast of Mexico,! 
witli the Sierra Madre Mountains rising !n grandeur,^ 
till their summits were lost in clouds or capped witb i 
snow, we told him of the magnificent scenery, andv 
begged him lo go and see it. 

"Is it grand? " said he. 

" Yes, the most magnificent panorama we ever tw-J 
held." 

" Well. Brother John, go up and take a good look a 
it, and come down and tell me huw it looks." 

The next day we saw a whale sporting in the sea but 
A little way from the ship. Rushing down to Locklcy, 
nc said, " Come, Brother Lockley, there is a whale in 
sight," 

" lo lliere. John?" 
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But with ail his physical inactivity, he was a great 
stuilctit of bouks. He read incessantly, and treasured 
np what he read; and when in the pulpit, no one would 
suspect that he was lazy. He threw all the force of 
mind and voice into his theme, atjd often preached 
with a pathos and power that only an aroused soul 
could put forth. His ministry was greatly blessed. 
Many souls were converted under his labors. We 
coiUd nil many pages with anecdotes illustrative of his 
character. 

He eeemcd to be vacillating at times; would locate 

I year or two, and then seek for re-admission. At 

he located, and settling down on a little farm on 

le banks of King's River, he commenced a farmer's 

life. He had tried law. 

One evening he heard his dog growling at some- 
thing just down a steep bank near his house. He look- 
ed over to see what it was, and just then a young man 
fired at the dog. and several of the shot lodged in the 
breast of Brother Lockley. He staggered a few steps, 
'ineeled down to pray, and fell over dead. 

Solomon W. Davies was born in Buncombe County, 
C-. March 22, 1818; joined the Church in August, 

j8; was converted in Septemiier. 1839; was licensed 
to preach in 1S40. He soon after joined the South 
Carolina Conference, and in 1851 was appointed to 
California, He reached San Francisco, April i, 1852, 
jtut two weeks before the organization of the Pacific 
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Conference. He labored till 1S5S, when he located for 
one year; was re- admitted, and filled various appoint- 
ments till 1874, when an affection of the throat placed 
him on the superannuated list, and from that time to 
the day of his death he held either a superannuated or 
supernumerary relation to the Conference, He was an 
earnest, good man, never very demonstrative, but a 
clear, sound preacher. He was evertrue toour Church, 
and his greatest joy was lo see its prosperity. He met 
his death in the most tragic manner. He was prepar- 
ing lo go to a camp-meeting on the Healdsburg Cir- 
cuit, Sept. 5, 18S4, in the town of Santa Rosa, where he 
resided. He had occasion to cross the railroad track, 
when be was struck by a passing train and instantly 
killed. Mysterious are the ways of Providence; and 
while there may be all about such a death to cause the 
Boul instinctively to shrink back from it with dread, 
yet the sudden breaking of all life's strings at one fell 
blow may have been the most painless of alt passages 
from the earthly to the heavenly estate. 

John W. Kelly was horn in Union County, S. C. 
Jan. 29, 1825, of religious parents. He was converted 
in 1S41. and admitted on trial in the South Carolina 
Conference, Feb. 18, 1844. He labored acceptably in 
this Conference until his appointment to Cahfornia in 
1S51. He came at once to his new field, and entered 
upon its toils with zeal and hope. As presiding elder 
his labors were greatly blessed, and he left an impress 
for good wherever he went. His last appointment was 
in Stockton, A-here he lost his child, and, his wife's 
health failing, he returned, in 1853, to his native Con- 
ference. He was one of Nature's noblemen; six feet 
and a half high, with a frame in full proportion, he 
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sn of mark an^-where. His intellectual man seems 
also to liave been on a large scale. He was a born 
ruler, and had he remained in California, no doubt he 
would have led his brethren in many a hard-fought 
^ field. He had a magnificent voice, while his powers 
of song were of no mean order, 

On his return to South Carolina he became a leader 
among his brethren there. He was a great reader, and 
kept himself fully informed on the great topics of the day. 
On the 17th of February, 1SS5, he arose, and. after 
leading in family worship with more than ordinary 
tction and fer>-or, he ate a hearty breakfast and 
walked out into tlie garden alone, and in a few mo- 
, ments after was found dead. Like Moses, he died 
■lone. 

There were three other men who had been trans- 
1 fcrred to the Pacific, who had not arrived, but who re- 
I ceived appointments at this first Conference, whose 
k names deserve mention in this connection — A. Graham, 
^ J. M.Jones, and John Matthews. 

Alexander Graham, we believe, came to us from tlie 
i Florida Coufere^ce. He reached California a few 
ivceks after the adjournmenl of the Conference. He 
ha<l been appointed Presiding Elder of the Sacramento 
District. Immediately after his arrival he began his 
work. He was young and vigorous, and at once adapt- 
ed himself to the exigencies of our work, and, shoul- 
dering his saddle-bags, went forth on foot, threading 
our plains and climbing our mountains, breasting the 
storms of winter and breathing the dust of our dry 
summers. He sometimes traveled in the stage or nn 
steamboat, but much of his first year's travel was 
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At Yankee Jim's there is a deep canyon called "The ' 
Devil's Canyon." Upon one occasionthe stage-coach, 
drawn by four horses, and full of passengers — Brother 
Graham among them — was rushing down the mount- 
ain-side, without lock or brake. The night being, 
pitchy dark, it went into the canyon, turning com- 
pletely over, end for end, with an awful crash. Strange 1 
to say, none were killed, but ail were more or less | 
bruised, and some bones were broken. Brother Gra 
ham received several severe cuts about the head, but I 
he was up the next day, and held his Qtiarterly Confer- 1 
ence. ' 1 

He was stationed nt Sacramento and at San Job^I 
when, after a few years with us, he returned to ihe f 
Georgia Conference, and filled some of the best ap- 
pointments in it. After the death of his wife he went. I 
back to Florida, and, immediately after the war, wentjl 
North and joined the New York East Conference.-3 
He returned to California a few months ago, and wavJ 
present at the session of the Pacific Conference in Sac- J 
ramento, in 1SS5. It waa thought he would apply for' I 
rc-admission, but for some cause he did not. The Con- 
ference had undergone an entire change. But few fa^M 
miliar faces greeted him, and these overshadowed witfa'l 
gray hairs and marred with age-marks. With a tingen 
of sadness in his tone, in looking round over the body^i'V 
he said: "These preachers do not know Joseph," 

He was ever a hard student. His illnstrstions werQlfl 
sometimes quaint, but the matter always good. 

J. M.Jones, (hough transferred and receiving an ap^l 
pointmenl, failed to come, and was re transferred. 

John Matthews was born in Philadelphia. Pa.. Jun«; 
13, 1S26. and removed to Tennessee in his ihinrsotfa 




year. He was converted at fifteen, and joined the New 
School Presbyterian Church. After six months he 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was ad- 
mitted on trial in the Tennessee Conference, in No- 
vember, 1S46. After traveling six years in that Con- 
ference he was sent as a missionary to California, and 
at the first session was appointed to Shasta. Arriving 
r soon after Conference closed, he repaired to his new 
[ field. 

He had been beloved in his own Conference. The 
I people petted him, and when he left his Iiome for Cal- 
Ijfornia, each vied with the other in the manifestations 
[of their love and esteem. Shasta was in the mines, 
f with a rough, reckless population. There was no one 
welcome him, no one to advise him, no one to sym< 
pathize with him. Seated upon a rude bench on the 
outside of the hotel, his heart breaking for the longing 
thai was possessing hini, a miner saw the seams of sad- 
ness in bis face, and approaching bim, said: "Stran- 
k ger, come in and take something to drink." 
He said; "I never drink." 

The fellow whirled upon his heel, and rushing to the 
Fiidoor of the crowded bar-room, shouted; "Boys, come 
l-out here and see a man in California that says he 
f never drinks." 

No one looked after his wants. His finances were 

Lgetting low. And one day, seated in his lonely room, 

rwitll a box of sardines and a few crackers for his meal, 

fhe determined to leave Shasta — and he did. His breth- 

I symp.ithized with him, and had no words of rc- 

I proof for him. He was sent to Sacramento, and did 

I good work in that city. He drew crowded houses. 

He had a way of finding oiil what was said and done 
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by his ecclesiastical enemies, and on Sunday evenings, 
in his public prayer, he would tell the Lord all that 
1 and done. Others than the Lord heard these 
petitions, and some that did not hear them heard of 
them, and the result was good. He left us the next 
-, and has been a power in our Church wherever 
he has labored. He was an earnest, brilliant preacher. 
His sermons abounded in the most striking figures and 
beautiful sentences. It was an intellectual as well as 
spiritual treat to hear him. 

The statistics of the Church, as reported at this firS, 
session, were as follows: Presiding Elders' Dislricta, 2; 
Circuits and Stations, zo; Numbers in Society, 19+; 
Local Preachers, 7; Sunday-schools, 7; Sunday- 
school Scholars, 191; Superintendents, 7; Teachers, 
12: Volumes in Library, 536; amount collected for 
Sunday-schools, ¥125; amount cottecled for Missions, 
$731. This was exclusively missionary collections, and 
not counted in the amount paid in support of tlie mis- 
sionaries. Houses of Worship, 10; Parsonages, 6; 
Schools, 2 in operation, and 2 waiting the arrival of 
teachers. We also give the list of Appointments: 

San Francisco District.— }o\m W. Kelly, P. E.; San 
Francisco, Joseph S. Malone, Morris Evans; San Jose, 
Alexander M. Wynn; Principal of Bascom Institute, 
A. M. Wynn; Sonoma, Elijah B. Lockley; Bodega, to 
be supplied; Benicia and Martinez, Dennis B. Lcyne; 
Stockton, Andrew M. Bailey; Stockton Academy, to 
be supplied; Mariposa, John M. Jones; Sonora and 
Columbia, Wm, H. Long; Wood's Diggings, Adam 
Minear. 

Sacramento District. — Alexander Graham. P. E,; 
Sacr.imcnio, Wm. R, Goher; Asbury Institute. Sacra- 
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mento City, W. R. Gober; Marysville, Wm. A. Sim- 
mons; Shasta City, John Matthews; Nevada, John F. 
Blythe; Grass Valley, John C. Simmons; Auburn, 
James M. Fulton; Georgetown, to be supplied; Green 
Woods, supply; Nashville, Solomon W. Da vies; Jack- 
sonville, to be supplied; Angels, M. M. Moore. 

David W. Pollock, superannuated. Cyprian Gridle} 
left without an appointment at his own request. 
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fHESE preaclieis 
devote all the 
lich God an( 
Most of them were yo; 



went forth witli a firm pulp 
r energies to the grand work h 
the Churcli had called ihei 
ith but a few years u 



experience in the ministry, nnd that experience ttmon 
scenes widely different from those now surroundin 
them, Instead of going to churches already built, wit 
well-organized boards of stewards and ^ympnthiz 
Societies ready to welcome them, they were to go amongj 
strangers — men from all parts of the world, 
main object was the accumulation of gold — who had n 
interest in California, save as it satisfied their greed foi 
gain. They were going to a shifting, excitable popu«| 
lace, who would scarcely take time, even on the Sabi 
bath, to listen to what they had ti 

But they adapted themselves to the situation. The] 
preached under the trees, in the miners' cabins, in »tA 
loons, bar-rooms of hotels, ten-pin alleys, and gamJ 
bling-houses. To illustrate: Upon one occasion, whefl 
W. A- Simmons was preaching in a ten-pin alley ia^ 
El Dorado County, a man in passing heard the u 
sound of sacred song in this place. He stopped, andjfl 
turning to a man, said: 

"What's up?" 

"There is a man preaching in the alley." 

When he remarked: 

" Well, hoys, yuu m:iy say what you plca-^c about til* 




■"wickedness of Calilorniaos, but tliey are better than 
the Jews were in the days of Jesus Christ; for then 
they made the house of God a den of thieves, but now 
Ihey ace making; a den of thieves the house of God." 

These men would enter a mining town or camp, 
and as the saloons were usually the largest buildings or 
tents in town, they would ask the privilege of preach- 
ing in them — a request that we never heard refused. 
Boxes and hoards would be arranged for seats. A few 
old empty bottles would be used as candlesticks; a ta- 
ble covered with a blanket, usually used as a card-table, 
would supply the place of a pulpit; and thus, when 
every thing was arranged, and the miners had finished 
their suppers, the preacher would take a hand-bell, or 
Chinese gong, and, taking his stnnd in front of the 
house or lent, would ring his bell or beat his gong for 
a few minutes, when his congregation would assemble, 
and after singing some old familiar hymn, in 'which man v 
of hi« congregation would join, he would pray and then 
preach to them the word of life. They made it a point 
to follow the crowd with the cross. They did not 
Mrait for opportunities — they made them. The minis- 
tr«lioni of these men were almost always treated with 
the greatest respect. These strangers, in the rough 
garb of miners, wicked as sin, would nevertheless fight 

r the preacher, were he disturbed or insulted. 
\ The writer of these pages upon one occasion was 
ngaged in preaching in a mining town that had just 
iccn destroyed by fire. A large crowd had collected 
about him, and were listening attentively, when a half- 
drunken man saw the crowd and approached it. As 
Cie near, he broke out in a bacchanalian song, and 
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after lookhig at him for a time, asked him what he v 
doing, in no very polite or chaste language. 
preacher paid no attention to him, but went on 
his discourse. Then witli an air of offended dignity, 
lie exclaimed, " Won't you speak to a fellow ? " As 
the preacher still paid no attention to him, he broke 
out into oaths, cursing with every sentence. After i^ 
time he drew forth a short-stemmed pipe, and said, " JJM 
reckon this is a good place to smoke, ain't it?" and pn^f 
cceded to load and light it. When he had fired up, h<J* 
took his stand again in front of the preacher, and threw 
in remarks from time to time as the discourse proceed- 
ed. When the benediction was pronounced, sevei-al 
gentlemen approached the man, and, taking him by the 
collar, proceeded to march him off, saying, " We'll 
teach you some manners." But the preacher inter- 
fered and prevented any violence. Drunk as the man 
was, he appreciated the kindness of the man he had 
wantonly insulted, and it finally led to his entire ref- 
ormation. 

At this early day stage-travel was very dear, and 
horse-feed high, and but few of these preachers could 
afford to either use a stage or own a horse on which to 
travel to their appointments, and hence they very fre- 
quently went on foot — the presiding elder witli his 
saddle-bags, containing Bible, Hymn-book, Discipline, 
and a change of linen, thiown over his shoulders; the 
preacher who was going to some adjacent camp to 
preach and return, with simply a cane in hand, 
walk of ten, fifteen, or even twenty miles, to : 
an appointment, was no uncommon thing. ThaJ 
loved the souls of men, they loved the Church i 
Jesus Christ, and ihcv at once adapted ihcmsclvir 








Oiis new order of things, and counted no hardship too 
great if they might succeed in their blessed work. The 
miners appreciated this devotion upon the part of these 
men of God, and they gave them a most respectful 
hearing, and were ever ready to contribute their "dust" 
to their support. Frequently they would volunteer to 
take a collection for this object. In illustration, two 
of our preachers visited a mining camp, secured a large 
gambling-house, with n saloon attachment, as a place 
in which to preach. They stood behind the counter 
while the promiscuous audience of men (not a woman 
present) sat round on the gambling-tables, boxes, and 
benches that were scattered around the room, while a 
few squatted around with their backs against the wall, 
and others stood. During the entire service the great- 
silence prevailed, and the most respectful atten- 
was given to the preaching. At its conclu- 
i, just as tile preacher was about to say, "Receive 
benediction,"' " Uncle Jim," as he was called, the 
owner of the establishment, sprang down off a table 
and said, "Hold on! Boys, these men ought not to 
pleach to ns for nothing." And with that, taking his 
hat, he went the rounds, sometimes saying, facetious- 
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He then came up to the counter, . 
ig of a flourish, poured out the pile of sil- 
mounted to over thirty dollars. Hotel- 
eldom charged the preacher for staying 
id he was always a welcome guest in the 
nincr. And after a tramp of twelve or 
iver mountains, breathing the sweet, fresh 



■tr of that exalted latitude, the "Chili beans" and 
flapjacks," the staple diet of ihi 
t to him. 
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During this year, and a few following years, th 
body of the population of California was in the mines, 
and hence we confined our labors necessarily to ihc-ni: 
bitt wc soon began to see that it 'would not be many 
years until the "placer" mines would be worked out. 
and then the mountains would be in a measure aban- 
doned. The rich valleys, that were now nsed merely as 
pasture-l.inds for vast herds of stock, would be brought 
into cultivation, and the population would shift from 
the mountains lo the plains. We began to adapt our- 
selves to this order of things. Already we had men sta- 
tioned in the principal cities, and soon we commenced 
forming circuits in the valleys. 

The strongest opposition we met with was from the 
people of the North, Because this was a " free " State 
they felt it belonged legitimately lo thent, and that wc 
were intruders. The cry was raised against us every- 
where that wc were a pro-slavery Church, and that 
our presence boded no good to the State. In public 
and in private we had to meet the charges and insinua- 
tions made against us. 

Jnst about this time the anti-slavery feeling of the 
North reached its highest point of intensity, fired by 
"The Irrepressible Conflict," "Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
and similar works, which moved almost every North- 
ern Methodist Conference to pass the strongest resolu- 
tions on the subject. This tide of fanaticism, heaved 
up in the North, came pulsing all over the valleys and 
amid the mountains of Cahfornia, exciting and stirring 
the passions of men. Tlie very ^vord SouiA attached 
lo our name identified us with the "great evil," and we 
had ever to be explaining why we bore this name, and 
why we were here in this free State. Wc found it nn 
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ixceedingly difficult task to gel men to see that our 
branch of the Church was non-sectional; that we con- 
fined ourselves to tlie preaching of the gospel alone, 
leaving '-the potsherds of eart\j to strive with the pot- 
sherds of earth," Our grand business was to get men 
to be religious, no matter what their political views 
might be. As ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, we 
claimed the right, and felt it to be our duty, to go wher- 
ever man was found, and tell him of a Redeemer who 
died to save him. We labored to convince men that 
ours, above alt others, was the kind of Church that this 
world needed. Men, whatever political views they 
might hold, whatever nationality they might claim, 
could worship at our altar and receive religious instruc- 
tion at our hands. Ours was pre-eminently a non- 
political Church, and hence better adapted than any 
other for such a country as this. The constant agita- 
tion of political questions in the Church, which aroused 
sectional feelings both North and South, stirring the 
passions of men, injuring their spirituality, and wound- 
ing the body of Christ, was the great moving cause of 
the separation. The cry for peace among the more 
conservative of all parts of the Church did not, could 
nut. slop the constant agitation. So in the interests of 
lliat peace wc could not have while together, we asked 
for, and obtained, an amicable separation in 1S44. ^^ 
good faith the Church in the South organized for a 
M:parate and distinct ecclesiastical government, and, 
smarting from their late experience, laid broad and 
deep the grand principle of a non-ieclional, non-folHi- 
ral Church. And when thousands of our own mem- 
bers came to California we came with them, and, open- 
ing wide the doors, invited all who desired to worship 
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God in sincerity and truth to enter, and we would labor 
with an eye single to the glory of God to give them a 
quiet home. We were misrepresented and misunder- 
stood almost everywhere. Yet we were not discour- 
aged, nor did any of these things move us. We knew 
we were right, and we knew that there wna deep down 
in the inner consciousness of men n desire for a Church 
wholly religious, and that while there was that in their 
carnal nature that was gratified in hearing a minister 
advocate in the pulpit the peculiar views held, yet, 
when reduced to the last analysis, they wanted the 
robes of religious profession kept unspotted from the 
world. And with this conviction fixed firmly in their 
minds and hearts, this little band, known now as the 
Pacific Conference, went forth to preach peace to the 
excited thousands that had crowded to our shores. 
They went into the cities where all was stir and bustle, 
into the mines where fortunes were being dug out in a 
few days, and yet they never thought of turning aside 
to enter the lists for worldly gain, but held undeviat- 
■ ngty to the grand work to which they felt culled of 
God. 

When the year's labors were done, and ihcv assem- 
bled in the city of San Jose to count over the spoils 
won for the Redeemer and his Church, they reported 
568 members — an increase of 374; local preachers, 20 
— an increase of 13; of church -buildings, 16 — an in- 
crease of 6. Many of these members were converts 
from the world. In one thing we were greatly disap- 
pointed. We had a right to expect that every man 
who had been a member of the Methodist Church in 
the older States would unite with the Church h 
give it his help; but in this we were disappoint 
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Hundreds of them felt no interest in California beyond 
what gold they could take from its mountains. They 
claimed to hold their membership at home, and left us 
lo straggle on without their help. We knew this 
course to be fraught with danger to themselves; and 
the spiritual wrecks that strewed this coast for years 
proved the folly of their course. 

The second session of the Pacific Conference was 
held in the city of San Jose, April 13-20, 1S53, Bishop 
Joshua Soule, the senior Bishop of ihc Church, in the 
chair. At 9 o'clock a.m. the Bishop proceeded to open 
the Conference by reading a portion of Scripture, sing- 
ing that grand old opening hymn, "And are we yet 
alive?" and prayer. This prayer was most comprehen- 
sive, and deeply spiritual in its nature. We felt that 
we had the leadership of one wlio knew the way lo 
the "hidings" of God's power — one who could, and 
did, enter fully with us into the peculiar straggles nec- 
essary to planting pure Christianity amid this Babel 
population. His prayer touched the innermost chords 
of our nature, and drew us nearer to God. 

Upon calling the roll, the following members an- 
swered to their names: Jesse Boring. A, M, Bailey. J. 
F Blyihe, M. Evans, J. M. Fulton, A. Graham, D. B. 
Leyne, John Matthews, W. A. Simmons, J. C. Sim. 
mons, and A. M. Wynn. Other members of the Con- 
ference came in at a later date. 

Bishop Soule then requested those preachers who 
had been transferred to the Pacific Conference since its 
last session lo present their certificates of transfer, 
whereupon the following brethren presented them- 
tclves and certificates to the Conference, and llieir 
names were added to the list of members — viz, .John 
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H. Bristow, Jefferson C. Pendergraat, Benjamii 
Russell, John L. Saunders, Pettie O. Clayton, and Rob- 
ert W. Bigham. Benjamin T. Crouch presented hi 
self as transferred by Bishop Soule, hi 
year on trial, and he was received and continued 
trial in the Conference. 

Bishop Soule then requested the Secretarv to reM 
the full Minuteii of the former session, after which he 
addressed the Conference in a most touching and happy 
manner, alluding to the magnitude and importance, 
present and prospective, of our work in California, and 
j.articularly of his great desire to visit and see ihe 
brethren in this far-ofl" field, and the reason that prompt- 
ed and urged his coming. 

Bishop Soule was at this time in his sevcnty-thi 
year, and was thought too old to undertake so arduoi 
ii trip as to visit the Pacific. But he persisted, and' 
when told by some of his anxious friends that he might 
die on the way, he said: "If I die in the discharge of 
duly, ('/ matters not ivktre; it matters not -when," Be- 
ginning his laborR as a Methodist preacher in the State 
of Maine, it was no unholy ambition that he should de- 
sire to stand on the shores of the Pacific, in Californi 
and preach the snnie grand gospel of the Son of Gi 
that he had preached in, perhaps, every other State 
the Union. He came among us as a father, and 
looked to him for guidance in this new and ardui 
field upon which we had entered. 

A. M. Wynn, the Secretary of the former Con 
ence, was re-elected. The usual committees of an 
nual Conference were crcaled, and the Conference 
ready for its work. In answer to Question i — " Wl 
nre admitted on trial this vear.'"— the Rev. A- Grnhai 
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Ider of the Sacramento District, presented 
the recommendation of Franklin G. Gray, from the 
Angels Circuit. After his case was fully considered, 

r he was, by vote, admitted on trial. This was the only 

bomdidate this year. 

I Brother Gray was born in Deal, England; came to 
the United States at the age of eight years, and was 
reared mostly in New York. He came to Californin 
in 184S with the first tide of go!d-hunlers that set to 
our shores. He was then a wild, wicked boy, and at 
once plunged into all the reckless dissipations peculiar 
to early California life. At a camp -meeting held 
in Napa Valley, in 1851, he was converted to God, 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church (North). 
In 1853 the Rev. E. B. Lockley organized the Sonoma 
Circuit of our Church. Brother Gray was led to in- 
vestigate the questions of difference between ours and 
(he Methodist Episcopal Church (North). He at once 
saw the righteousness of our position, as well as its 
scTipturalness, and he came to us in all the ardor of his 
enthusiastic nature — a step which he never regretted. 
In the fall of 1853 he was licensed to preach by the 
Qjiarterly Conference of the Sonoma Circuit, J. W. 
Kellv being presiding elder of the district. This was 
the first preacher licensed by our Church on this 
Soon after receiving license he was placed in 
dbxrge of Murphy Circuit by the presiding elder. He 
-ved this charge until the session of the P;icilic Con- 
fercncc alluded to, when he was received on trial, and 
appointed to Georgetown Circuit. In 1S55 he was or- 

Cj--_-j (jeacon by Bishop Andrew, and in 1S57, elder, 
hup Kavanaugh. During this year he married 
Uirenna Cox, the daughter of a local preacher 
: 
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on the Cacheville Circuit. His last charge was i 
Vaca and Putah Circuit. In the fall of i860 he en- 
tered with zeal and energy characteristic of his nature 
on his work. On December 31 he was taken suddenly 
and violently ill, and on the next day, Jan. i, 1861, he 
ceased at once to work and live. 

Brother Gray was a diligent student, and made 
marked and continued progress in theological acquisi- 
tions and pulpit efficiency. His piety was fervent; his 
devotion to the itinerant ministry was uncalculating and 
entire. He was faithful to his holy calling, beloved by 
his brethien. He left the savor of a good name. 

M, M. Moore was discontinued at this Conference. 
He was from Pennsylvania, and was a sweet -spirited, 
earnest man. He h.id left his family at home, and de- 
sired to return and bring them out, but from some cause 
did not come back to us. He entered the communion 
of another Church. 

Adam Minear was discontinued by action of the 
Conference. The character of tiiis niau was arrested 
by his presiding elder during the year. He was proved 
to bo dishonest, and was expelled from the Church. 

Thus all three of the recruits from California during 
the first session of the Conference were lost to us. 

Of \V. H. 1-ong, alias VV. H. Ives, we have spoken 
before. He claimed to be engaged to a most estimable 
voung lady in the East, and wanted money to send for 
her. The Finance Committee, in their Southern gen- 
erosity, appropriated four hundred dollars for that wor- 
thy purpose. The money was advanced to him. The 
iliscovery was soon made that he was not what he pro- 
fessed to be. His presiding elder called a committee of 
traveling; preachers, in Ausi'^t. to meet in Sonora for 




ivcsttgation. From letters introduced by Long at 
this trial, it was discovered, from erasures and sub- 
stitutions made by him, that this woman was his wife, 
and that he had deceived the Conference. Other facts 
of an equally damaging character were elicited at this 
triiil, and he was suspended till the sitting nf the An- 
nual Conference, when he was expelled from the Con- 
ference and from the communion of the Church. 

C. Gridley, having become hopelessly involved finan- 
cially, asked for, and was granted, a location. 

J. W. Kelly hnd been appointed at the first session to 

preach a sermon on the ministry at this session. The day 

before, M. Evans and A. M. Bailey introduced a resolu- 

^tion to the effect "that we 'vill observe to-morrow as a 

Fday of fasting, and prayer, and humiliation before God, 

^Knd that we request the Committee on Public Worship 

a appoint Brother Kelly to preach, as per order of last 

lonference, a sermon on the ministry, at 3 o'clock in 

Bie afternoon." 

Thus did these brethren feel and acknowledge their 

dependence on God. On the following day J. W. Kelly 

preached an earnest, searching sermon, and all felt like 

Llaking fresh courage and pressing on in their glorious 

" illing. 

B. T. Crouch, jr., who had accompanied Bishop Soulc 
y the coast, having been two years on trial, was elected 
D deacon's orders, and admitted into full connection. 
He was the first preacher ordained in our Conference. 
He was the son of the famous preacher of the same 
nsmc belonging to the Kentucky Conference. He 
came to California under a strong conviction of duty 
and in tlic true spirit of self-sacrifice. But to one of 
bis ardent, enthusiastic nature, it was not an inviting 




field. He was disappointed in many respects, 
found men too full of the love of gold to stop and listen 
to the seif-denving requirements of the gospel. Men 
who had once been leaders in tlie Church of God in 
the home of their childhood, in the whirl and excite- 
ment of California society, tried even to forget their ob- 
ligations, and many of them even joined the ranks of 
Christ's enemies. The faithful few who visited the 
house of God were not enough in number to fire his 
enthusiasm or rouse him as was his wont. Ncverthc- 
IcsR he tried to adapt himself to his surroundings, and 
went to his first charge — Benicia and Martinez. He 
continued on this work until Sacramento was left with- 
out a preacher by the return to the East of John Mat- 
thews, when he was sent to that station. The city was 
still suffering from the effects of the disastrous fire of 
November, 1S52, and of the flood that followed this fire 
in the winter. Every church, save one. had been de- 
stroyed, and nearly all the homes and houses of bu^n- 
ness had been laid in ashes: and then the sites swept the 
following winter with a flood. Only that indomita- 
ble spirit that characterized our early struggles sustained 
her devoted people in these accumulating disasters. 
The young and buoyant preacher caught the spirit of 
the occasion and the times, and went to work with a 
will and an energy that were well calculated to insure 
success. He collected a subscription, and during ihc 
year had erected on our lot the basement of a suKiaa- 
tial brick church. 

The following year he was returned to Sacramento, 
and was soon after happily married to u most estimable 
young widow — Mrs. M. E. Bailev. The next year he 
was sent to San Jo'^e Station. He labored through the 
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year witliout apparent fruit, but near Us dose a camp- 
meeting was held in the foot -hills west of San Jose 
eight miles, at the Saratoga Camp-ground, then 
called the " Toll-gate." This meeting resulted in a most 
irious revival of religion. Very many precious souls 
■c converted, and the station as well as the surround- 
circuit was greatly strengthened. 
Soon after this Brother Crouch was elected Chaplain 
of the Slate Senate at Sacramento, a position which he 
had filled while stationed there the previous year. This 
election abruptly terminated his connection with the 
San Jose Station. He was very popular as chaplain, 
and made many warm friends among the members of 
'th Houses of the Legislature, and at the close of the 
ision he was presented with a beautiful manzanita 
ith a massive gold head, in which was a setting 
of gold-bearing quartz, bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. At the next session of the Conference, in 1S56. 
he transferred to the Memphis Conference. But he 
never lost interest in our work on this coast. Often 
did his heart turn with fond desire to our sunny clime, 
and he watched with interest all the struggles of our 
ilhfiil little band. 

While it lies outside of the plans of this work to 
leak in detail of the labors of those who vfcre once 
nected with our Conference in other portions of 
Church, yet we desire to speak of one more fact to 
w the character of this brother, and his devotion to 
cause of the Redeemer. 

was stationed in Aberdeen, Mississippi. Here 
found the Church in a condition that excited liis 
■pest solicitude. T)ie house in which our people 
■hhtped xvas in a dilapidaterl condition. It was a 
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very inferior building^, although the membership « 
large and wealthy, as well as cultured and 
He soon discovered that several of the leading raei 
bers were accustomed to indulge in gross violation of' 
the discipline of the Church. He saw that nothing 
but a mighty outpouring of the Spirit could e^ect the 
change he saw necessary to the prosperity of the 
charge. He consulted with two or three of his most 
faithful stewards, and they decided to make it a subject 
of earnest, especial prayer — in their clo&cts they would 
pray at six in the morning and at six in the evening. 
At noon they would meet in the pastor's study and 
unite their petitions. They agreed to pursue this course 
for six weeks, and then begin a protracted -meeting. 
Faithfully ihcy kept their covenant, and at the end of 
the third week inquirers came to the prayer-meeting, 
and on the following Sunday penitents came unbidden 
to the altar. The revival began and grew in power 
for over three weeks. All this time Brother Crouch, 
with no ministerial help, feeble in health, conducted 
the meeting. He could do but little preaching — in fact, 
but little seemed necessary. The meeting resulted in 
140 bright conversions, besides a work among the 
membership of the Church that could not be estimated 
in figures. It is only necessary to add, n fine Imck 
church was soon erected by willing hands and glad 

In 1861, when the Civil War broke out, the most of 
the young men of his charge enlisted, and he took a 
chaplaincy of their regiment. Being fullv persuaded 
of the righteousness of the cause for whicii the South 
fought, it was like him to throw all the powers of lit^ 
ardent soul into it. But he did not think that hiii Cidfl 
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ns or entering the con- 
to follow the fortnncs 
nister to them the con- 



|<ing admitted of his bearing ar 
V'flict personally. His duty wa: 
I of his fellow -soldiers, and ailn 
soUtions of the religion of Jesus. He was soon pro- 
moted to the chaplaincy of a brigade, in which posi- 
tion his duties became more arduous and general. 

On the 7th of March, 1S63, in a sharply-contested 
engagement at Spring Hill, Tennessee, while respond- 
ing to a call from a distressed officer to rally his men, 
Vfho had twice recoiled from a charge, as he stood up 
in his stirrups and eloquently appealed to their chiv- 
alry, he was shot through the knee, and died of hem- 
orrhage In twenty minutes. Thus went down the 
noble, generous, impulsive Benjamin T. Crouch, jr., 
amid the shouts of battle. 

Of the sis brethren who were received by transfer 
at this session of our Conference four are still alive, 
while two have gone to their reward. 

J. H. Bristow, while a man of energy and latent, was 
not adapted to our work. He had not been very suc- 
cessful in his labors in an older Conference, and he, 
and perhaps others, thought that he could succeed in 
this new field. This was a great mistake— a mistake 
from which we in our earlier struggles and labors suf- 
fered more than once. If a man be not fitted for work 
1 in an older Conference, where the Church is well es- 
I tablished, and where religious customs have hardened 
I into fixed habits, it is folly to risk him in a new field, 
especially such a one as California at that day pre- 
Mtited. Though the youngest State in the Union, yet 
it never had, like most of her sisters, passed through a 
crndc, backwoods state. Her citizens from the first 
Were tnep of energy and enlightenment. Only men 
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of vigorous life and aspiring notions came to our coast' 
with that first mighty tide. Among the miners, dressed 
in their woolen "jumpers," with feet incased in heavy 
mining hoots, hands hardened by handling tlic pick 
and shovel, and faces bronzed by exposure to the sun, 
were men who had moved in the first circles in the 
Eastern States, There were lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
and, in a word, men of every profession. So in our 
cities, men of information and education stood behind 
the counters, drove drays, unloaded ships, and per- 
formed all the work required to sustain the life 
carry on the business of these thriving centers of tradi 
When we preached, we could not. by glancing 
over the congregation, tell by the garb what 
of men we were to address. 

J. H. Bristow was a ready, forceful writer, and whei 
he first arrived he filled whole columns of 
(the Observer) with his compositions. He i 
a dash that indicated a perfect confidence on his pai 
to enlighten his readers on almost any subject. His 
appointment from this Conference was to Marysville. 
In February, 1851, W. A. Simmons had been sent to 
this city, and had labored for some months, but m 
succeeding very well, had been changed by his presii 
ing elder to Georgetown. We had a few members 
Marysville, but no house of worship. Bristow hired 
the theater, and fora time had large congregations; but 
soon the novelty wore ofT. and those who attended upon 
his ministry being reduced to a mere handful, he be- 
came discouraged, and went into secular employment. 
He located at the next Conference, and in the course 
of a year or two returned to his native State, KcH' 
*tld;v. 
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J. L. Saunders was a transfer from the Alabama 
Conference. In many respects he was a rcniarkahle 
man. He was a man of strong mind, and some pecu- 
liarities and eccentricities. He seemed to be destitute 
of a feeHng of personal fear, and when tlie exigencies 
of the occasion required it, he did not hesitate to stand 
up for his rights with all his physical force. He was a 
great student, and his analytical mind cut its way into 
the faults of every author, while he stored up that 
which he esteemed worthy of preservation. He had 
less patience with toadyism and man-worship than any 
one we ever saw. So strong was the bent of his mind 
in this particular that it leaned to error's side. He did 
not have respect enough for men, especially those in 
authority. But he was a good man, and at times a 
powerful preacher. When fully aroused, as was some- 
times the case, when his deep-sunken eyes flashed with 
the lires that burned at a white-heat in heart and brain, 
his long arms enforcing with swinging gestures the ut- 
terances of his lips, nothing could stand before him. 
He hated sin, and hypocrisy, and all double -dealing, 
with all the ardor of his nature, and when led to un- 
cover these traits in the human breast his attacks were 
awful. He seemed an overcharged thunder - cloud, 
ready to strike wherever there was any thing worthy 
of his bolts. Sometimes he would be stirred with 
Eomc grand gospel theme, when, drawing upon his 
great store-house of information and reading, he would 
stir (he very depths wilh his eloquence. It is related 
of him that upon one occasion in Alabama he preached 
at a camp-meeting at night. His soul caught fire, and 
for an hour all the ardor of his nature flamed with hia 
tbcrac. Ho stood in the unsteady flickering of the 




camp-fires as one trans fig tired. Appeal after appejtl 
fell from his lips until it seemed as if nothing could 
withstand the tide of gospel truth, when he descended 
ftom the stand and called for mourners Two lads, 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, were all that 
moved or came forward in that vast assembly. In fact, 
no impression seemed to have been made on any oth- 
ers. The preacher and the two boys were the only 
parties of al! that company that seemed interested. 
The boys knell at tjie altar, and the preacher knelt by 
them, and long and earnestly he prayed and toiled to 
bring them into the light. After a lime they were both 
converted. When Saunders went to his lent he i 
marked that he had never had such travail of soul 
his life, and that he believed God had some great woi 
for those boys to do. And sure enough both bccamt 
preachers, and have occupied prominent positions 
in the Church of God. He was on the eflcctivc l=st 
in the Pacific Conference until the session of 1857, 
when he assumed a superannuated relation. Con- 
sumption marked him for a victim. He sank rapidly, 
his spirit mellowing more and more as he approached 
the end. 

He was a man of strong intellect and iron prej 
dices. One of the last garrisons of his nature to 8I 
render to the Prince of Peace was the forgiving 
enemy. His wife was absent from the coast when hi 
last hour came. But he found kind friends to 
to him in the evening of life. He went to the Hi 
Springs, in Loconoma Valley, where he died. J 
before his death he indited the following letter to 
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Hor Springs. Loconoma Valley,) 
February' j, 1858. 1 
Wife: — lam very weak, and think 1 can't lii'c twenly- 
ftnir hours. I am ready to die, and am fuUy resigned to my God. 
All the error* or migtakcE I may have committed during my life 
I have (incerelv repented for, and have forgiven all m_v encmieB, 
and feci that I am reconciled through the merc_v of yam Christ, 
and m_v entire hope is in the mediation of my Great High Priest. 
If I have ever injured anv om: I am now disposed to make all 
■cinowlcdgmentB and restitution to them, for I die in peace and 
hope through the mercy of Jesui Cllriil. 

A few days after this he calmly fell asleep in Jesus. 
> Those who stood about him as he passed the Jordan 
assure us that his end was peace. 

R. W. Bigham was sent from the Georgia Confer- 
ence as a missionary to Panama, in 1852. Panama was 
at the time the great thoroughfare to California. A 
railroad had been projected across the Isthmus, and it 
was thought 'hat the city of Panama would be more 
^^ or less occupied by English-speaking people. And 
^L the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, determined to 
^P esUblish a Mission there, and R. W. Bigham, of the 
^H Georgia Conference, offered himself to Bishop Andrew 
as a missionary. He was accepted, and early in 1852 
he went to his work. But a few months' labor and 
^^ observation convinced him that nothing could lie done 
^^L there. He could be of no benefit whatever to the 
^^B crowds that were ever passing through; and there were 
^^P not enough permanent settlers of our people there to 
make it an object to preach to them. Therefore, dur- 
ing the year, he came on to California, and at the San 
I JoBc Conference, in 1S53, presented his certificate of 

^^^ transfer, and was received into the Pacific Conference, 
^^H Me did faithful work among us for a number of years, 
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when lie returned to his native State and Conference. * 

very much for Suuihcrn Methodism while on 
this coast. He was a clear, forcible preacher, whose only 
aim and desire was to work for and glorify his Master. 
Since his return to his native State he has occupied 
portant stations, and has made his mark as a writer 
his Sunday-school book, " Vinny Leal," having taken thtt 
second prize, when some very handsome prizes wei 
offered for the best books for children. Many of 
felt, when we read his book, and the one that look tl 
first prize, that the committee made a mistake — and, 
the verdict of the people has been to that effect, 
first-prize book has been almost forgotten, while btil 
few books issued by our House have had such a sale 
"Vinny Leal," It is said that at times the compositorsfj 
when setting the type ot this book, had to brush away 
the tears that blinded their eyes. He has written other 
books — one, " Wine and Blood " — that have well sus- 
tained his reputation as a writer. 

J. C. Pendergrast was born in Hamilton County, 
East Tennessee, January 4. ^^2^. He was happily con- 
verted in his sixteenth year, licensed to preach in his 
nineteenth year, and was admitted on trial in the Hol- 
ston Conference, October, 1843. He traveled nine years 
in that Conlcrence, and then transferred to the Pacific 
in the fall of 1S5J. He arrived in California, January 
7, 1S53, and every year since has come up to Confer- 
receive an appointment at the handn of (hi 
Bishop. He has been a traveling preacher Ion 
any man in the Pacific Conference. When he reaclx 
California he was in vigorous health and perfectly di 
voted to tlie itinerant ministry. When he enlisted he 
surrendered all. and up to the present has never nsked 
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a furlough. Year after year he has answered to roll- 
cutl and taken his appointment, and without a murmur 
filled it to the best of his ability. In an early day he 
was very useful in the camp-meeting campaigns for 
which our preachers were famous, All along through 
his niinistry he has been in his quiet, unobtrusive way 
winning stars to deck the crown of the Redeemer. 
Converted in earlv youth, he has led a most exemplary 
life. But few men are as pure and chaste in conversa- 
tion as he. 

B. H. Russell was born in Cabell County, Virginia, 
October 26, 1S13. In 1833 he was converted to God 
and made a new creature in Christ Jesus. With this 
blessing came the call to preach. For long years he 
fought against it, trying to satisfy his conscience by 
other active work in the Church, as clas-s-leaiicr and 
steward. But the call of God was not changed. 
Wherever he went, whatever he did, the Spirit slill 
urged him to yield to his demands. His brethren saw 
that a struggle was going on in the heart of the young 
nd they advised him to yield, which at last he 
did, and took license to preach in the winter of 1844. 
and was admitted on trial in the Iowa Conference in 
1845. In 1S4S he changed his Church relations and 
united with the M. E. Church, South, and took work 
in the Indian Mission Conference, where he labored 
for four years. He was then sent to Independence, 
Missouri. In iSga he was transferred to the Pacific 
Conference, crossed the plains, and arrived in Califor- 
nia in September of that year. His first work was 
Sutsun and Napa, a part of D. B. Leyne's enormous 
circuit. His second year was on the Bodega Circuit. 
This was a memorable year with him. In the fall he 
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pbnned a camp-mccting nt what is now the town of 
Sebastopol. T. V. Smith, Thomas Moore, and some 
other young mgn went with the preacher into the red- 
woods in the vicinity, felled the trees, split lumber for 
tents and seats, built a bru«h arbor, and made all the 
arrangements necessary. The blessing of God came 
down upon them from the beginning. A, M. Bailey 
sang as he had never done before; J. C. Pendergrast 
preached with unwonted power and pathos; P. O. 
Clayton and others helped much. There were more 
than one hundred conversions, and men were brought 
in that stood as pillars in the Church for a quarter of n 
century. 

As Presiding Elder of the Sacramento District, wilfel 
n vigorous band of young men on the several stalioif^| 
and circuits, in 1S54 a movement was made all alonyfl 
the line that put our Church in the front rank. Dur- 
ing the revivals that occurred between 1854 and 1858 
some of our most talented and useful preachers were 
brought in. 

In 1857 Brother Russell was in the Colusa Circul 
and at a camp-meeting held that fall more than 1 
hundred souls were converted. In iSSj he celebrate 
his golden wedding while on the Woodbridge Cir 
A large crowd of friends assembled at the pnrsona{ 
a rich supper was spread by willing hands, and fsjjl 
was given the happy couple with which to start afre ' 
on life's pilgrimage. He is still eflective, though id 
somewhat feeble health. He says, " I am not vei] 
strong, but willing as ever to work in the Master^ 

P. O. Clayton came to us by transfer from the Mi« 
BOtiri Conference. He was a tall, muscular man, wiH 
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1(1 seemed well adapted 
; had with him an aged 
•nd infirm mother that he felt filially bound to sus- 
,tiiiii in her old age, and once or twice during his con- 
[nection with our Conference he was compelled to de- 

isl for a lime from active work on her account, In 
;«856 he located, but was rc-admitted in 1S63. He was 
for a number of years presiding elder. In 1S72 he 
;tr«nsfcrred to the Los Angeles Conference. 

We were fortunate in having llie venerable Bishop 
Soule with us at this memorubi.- Conference. His 
large experience and well-balanced intellect were of 
great value to us. His remarks at the close of the Con- 
ference, when he rose to read out the Appointments, 

rade a lasting impression upon nil the preachers. He 
^vised us as to the manner in which we were to do 
our work. He had he.ird and seen enough since his 
arrival on onr coast to know that ours wcs an exceed- 
ingly trj'lng field, and thiit it would require much wis- 
dom and prudence to meet the demands of the times. 
He assured us that no amount of human skill and fore- 
thought could aluue for a wiiiit of full reliance upon 

le Holy Spirit. He cautioned us in regard to our 

induct, and like a wise sailor that knew the rough 
would in all probability have to sail, he bade 
to be prudent and on our guard. He then 
urged us to faithfulness by many weighty arguments 
and persuasions, As he stood before us in nil the dig- 
frity of his age and office, and in a voice that thrilled 
th sympathy, we felt like children listening to the 

lunsels of a loving father. He then announced the Ap- 
pointments. One new district had been formed and 
a number of appninlnient'- adiled. Some of these ap- 
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pointments, especially those in the mines, have long 
since been abandoned, but others are still lo be found 
in the list. At Ihis time the great majority of the pop- 
ulation was in the mines. Towns that hail sprung up 
like magic were crowded to overflowing. But in a 
few years the placer-diggings being worked out and 
exhausted, these towns were deserted. In a few years 
men began to appreciate the importance of ihe agri- 
cultiii'al resources of the great valleys. They saw th;il 
there was much more of wealth held in their rich soil 
than all the gold of the mountains. They sow that 
California was to be a land of homes, and that her cli- 
mate rivaled thai of Italy, and her productiveness was 
immense. The pick was exchanged for the plow, the 
Bhovel for the scythe, and the " Long Tom " and the 
sluice-box for the mower and the reaper. The human 
tide that had struck our shores, and under the impulse 
of excitement went sweeping up the mountain -sides, 
filling gulch and canyon, now began slowly to recede 
toward the valley's, and homes soon dotted the fertile 
plains in every direction. It was but the part of wis- 
dom to follow this tide. We at once transferred our 
interests to the centers of agriculture and commerce, 
and as quickly as possible adjusted ourselves to the 
new order of things. In n very few years appoint- 
ments in the mining regions that bad been flourishing^ 
where we had built churches and parsonages, were y 
abandoned. The property became worthless 
count of the large majority of tile people leaving thel 
mines. As soon as a man's mining-claim was workeclf 
out, all ties that bound him to the place were brokei 
and he left at any sacrifice. Thus In a f 
gave up Nevada City, Grass \'alley, Placcrville. Mw 
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Springs, Georgetown, Auburn, Columbia, Murphy's, 
Jackson, and Jamestown, at most of which places we 
had more or less of property or interest. A few of 
the mining-towns, after the "placer-diggings" were 
exhausted, began working the numerous quartz ledges 
that seamed the mountains, and became permanent 
places; but the great majority of the mining-towns 
were abandoned after a few years. 

9 
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fHE thirO session of the Pacific Conference was 

' held in llie city of Stocklun, February 15-23, 

1S54. Bishop Soule was to preside, bill ihe 

met that was to bring him to our coast was de- 
layed, and on assembling nt the iippointed time, we 
proceeded to organize by electing a President />rt> teni. 
On the first ballot A. Graham was elected. On the 
17th a telegram from Bishop Soule announced his ar- 
rival in San Francisco, and on Saturday morning, the 
iSth, he look his seat in the Conference. In many re- 
spects [his was a memorable Conference. It was at 
this Conference that some of the troubles under which 
we suffered for years began. It was at this Confer- 
ence that the Stockton church, that had been sold un- 
der foreclosure of mortgage, was redeemed, and saved 
to Southern Methodism, and under the wise and skill- 
ful hand of Bihhop Soule we were tided over some 
rough places. When the question, " Who arc ad- 
milted on trial this year?" was asked, the names and 
recommendations of James W. Stahl, Thomas C. Bar- 
ton, and Solomon Smith were presented, and they Were 
admitted. The first two were recommended by the 
same Quarterly Conference, viz.. the Angels Circuit, 
the last from the Bodega Circuit. James W. Stahl w«s 
a quiet, earnest voung man, timid, but conscientious. 
\ pastor. 
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^ He was quite a guoi! preacln 
fwr u number of years. He tool 
year to year until 1863, when he 
Elder of the Oiegon District, ou 
cxtendeii her borders to that State. 
within the bounds of this State I 
xsked for and was granted a locatioi 

TheGeneral Conference of i865 organized the Colum- 
bia Conference. Subsequently Brother Stahl became 
a member of that Conference. The latter years of his 
life were sad. He was afflicted with softening of the 
brain, and upon one occasion, in a lit of despondency, 
be attempted hie own life. In this he failed. He 
died soon after. The exact date of his death we have 
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Thomas C. Barton, who was adinitlcd at this ses- 
ion. h.t« proved one of our most faithful, efficient men. 
man of strong convictions and power as a preacher, 
has been faithfully at work all these years, filling 
jnany of our most important stations, and representing 
the Conference once in the General Conference. 
GTeatly afflicted in his sight, he ha;; labored under dif- 
ficulties beneath which many a man would have yield- 
ed. He has never asked for rest or favors. The Great 
Day alone will reveal the good that he has done. 

Solomon Smith continued with us but a short time, 
and we have lost sight of him. 

Dnring the year the membership of the Church had 
tanced to 731 — an Increase of 223. There were 
local preachers — an increase of 3. One more 
inrcU and three more parsonages were rcporled. 
H. Bristow and John Matthews located, and J. S. 
tlone wa* tmnsferrcd to the Tennesscp Ccmference. 
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J, Boring and A. M- Wynn were elected detegati 
to the ensuing General Conference, These brethrt-n 
represented iis in the General Conference, but were 
never permitted to return to us. Dr. Boring located at 
the next session of the Pacific Conference. Brother 
Wynn made an effort to return, sailed with his fam- 
ily, but was taken with heniorrhage of the lungs, and 
after reaching Havana, returned to Georgia, where he 
has remained ever since. In a few years he recovered, 
and has done efficient work in that State. 

The year that followed ihis Conference was a year 
of great toil and of many successes. God revived his 
work under the ministry of our preachers; especially 
did he bless the camp -meetings held in various parts 
of the work. The seal of his indorsement was set un- 
mistakably upon our organization. 
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The fourth session of the Pacific Conference 
held in Asbury Chapel, Sacramento City, April i8-ii 
1855, Bishop J. O. Andrew presiding. In his opening 
talk to the Conference he won all hearts at once by 
the fatherly manner in which he addressed them. 
When he gave expression to the great pleasure it af- 
forded him to meet with his brethren in this far-ofT 
land, all felt that he gave expression to the true senti- 
ments of his heart. He seemed to comprehend the 
magnitude and importance of our work, and the nec- 
essary qualifications for its accomplishment. He showed 
he was in full sympathy with us, and that he was wi 
apprised of the labors and dilHculties we had alrei 
encountered. He had faith in our final success. 
were fortunate in having a man of so much expcrieiti 
to preside over our deliberations in this formiiti 
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thise witli us than he. His had bee 
He knew what it wns to meet with opposition in plant- 
ing ihc kingdom of ihe Messiah. He fully understood 
tbe principles upon which our branch of the Methodist 
Church had been founded. He had been in the fire 
when the fierce heat of fanaticism had glowed in the 
Church — a heat that welded together firmly and forever 
the hearts of our people on the principles of a purely 
spiritual Church, unsecttonal in its every fiber — a 
Church that could conscientiously invite men of all po- 
litical creeds to come into its communion without fear 
of antagonism. 

Quite a. number of valuable transfers came to us this 
year, and were introduced to the Conference by Bish- 
op Andrew, viz., O. P. Fitzgerald, J. C. Stewart, T. 
W. Moore, J. \V. Ellis, B. R. Johnson, and O. Fisher. 

O. P. Fitzgerald came to us from the Georgia Con- 
ference, being in the second year of his ministry. He 
was sent his first year to Sonora, a stirring mining-town 
in Tuolumne County. Here Wynn, and Malone, and 
Evans had planted the seeds of Southern Methodism. 
He at once adjusted himself to the novel work, and 
went from camp to camp in the adjacent mines, preach- 
ing to the hardy miners. He showed them that he 
loved tJiem, and was working for their spiritual good. 
The magnetism of his nature, the genial spirit that ever 
glowed in his intercourse with them, opened his way, 
and his wonderful conversational powers won for him 
a place in the hearts of all with whom he came in con- 
tact. While in Sonora he bound to himself friends 
that love him till now as they love but few men. 

His next appointnit-nl w,is San Jo^c. where he did a 
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good work. TUen San Francisco and Oakl.iml. After 
tilling several otlier important stations, he was elected 
Editor of the Pacijic MelhosUst, in 1S5S, in connection 
witli tlie San Francisco Station. He continued editor 
of the paper for many years, a position for which he 
was eminently qualified. He was what might be calletl 
a " born editor." For this work he was specially suited 
both by nature and by cultivation. He gave to tlie 
paper not only his personal efforts, but expended hun- 
dreds of dollarii of his own private means to sustain it. 
When, under the great financial pressure that came 
upon the State during the war — which pressure, as far 
as the Pacific Methodist was concerned, reached its 
crisis during the flood of 1S61-2 — the paper was sus- 
pended, O, P. Fitzgerald was the first to make an 
efTort for its resurrection. At one time he was Agent 
for Pacific Methodist College, and tgiiporary president 
of the institution. During this agency the college 
reached a crisis in its afTairs, and he mortgaged his own 
property and put in the sum of ¥3,000 to save it. 

He was at one time elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and filled that ofSee for a tenu of 
four years with great credit to himself. Many of the 
teachers of that period arc wont to speak of this term 
as " the reign of good-will." He carried his urbane 
manners into his office, and was ever ready to listen 
to the troubles of the most obscure teachers, and with 
hie wonderful peace-making qualities he poured oil 
on many troubled seas during his administration. The 
University of California was organized under his ad- 
ministration, and the California State Normal School 
fully organized and permanently located. The bene- 
ficial impress of his character and labors abides. 
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'pastor, class -leader, and Sunday -scliool teacher, he lias 
but few equals. A gracious revival atteuded his labors 
at one time in Santa Rosa. Among the converts dur- 

, ing that meeting was a half-witted boy, or man, ratht-r; 

I for though a man in years, he was a mere clidd in 

I mind. It was wonderful to see the manner in which 
(his Doctor of Divinity came down to the comprehen- 
sion of this weak one, and how quietly he led him to 
the blessed experience of the religion of Jesus. When 
u'^ng the Church upon one occasion to look alter this 
lamb of the flock with others, he said: " If Jesus him- 
self were here, and were to show special concern for 
any in the bestowmeni of his grace and help, I have 
no doubt it would be to Louie " — the boy referred lo. 
This little speech showed the spirit of the man. The 
peer of the first men of the Church or State, he stooped 
to take this poor," half-witted youth by the ham! and 
lead him to the living waters, and teach him to kneel 
and drink. 

At the General Conference of 187S his ability as an 
editor was recognized by the Church, and he was elect- 
ed Editor of the Christian Advocate, the organ of the 
General Conference. During the time he has been 
at the head of this paper he has written quite a num- 
ber of books that have struck the public heart, and 
h«vo proved a rich addition to the literature of the 
Church. 

The Rev. Orccnclh Fisher, who came to us at this 
Conference from the East Texas Conference, reached 



us laic in the session. The night after hii 
preached. The sermon was full of script! 
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n6w, as he stood on the western verge of the continei 
and in a Conference of Methodist preachers, and open- 
ing his commission to us for the first time, his soul 
caught fire. With thought, and voice, and gesture, he 
bore his audience before him to the most rapturous 
heights. A very h;i!o seemed to be round about hiin, 
as with native eloquence, sanctified by a blessed expe- 
rience, he preached to us tliat night. He had entered 
the ministry in the great North-west, and following 
along the borders of the Church as she was pushing 
her conquests into the wilderness, he had reached 
Texas, and done good work there; and now as the Pa- 
cific Conference was calling for laborers, he answered 
the call, and stood in our midst ready for work. A 
hearty welcome we gave him, and noble work did he 
do for the Master in our State while among us. 

He was an ardent and devoted- student of God's 
word. He drew all his thoughts and energies in that 
way. He did not study the Bible topically, but as a 
whole, striving always to get [he mind of the Spirit- 
He was better armed with apt quotations on any and 
every subject from the word of God than any man we 
ever knew. Spring him on any subject connected with 
theology, and one would be ready to conclude that he 
had made that subject a specialty. He had the happy 
faculty in private conversation of turning any subject 
that might be nnder discussion to religion. He was a 
man of prayer and of great faith. His wrestling in pri. 
vatc, when any great matter called him to the mercy- 
Beat, was like that of Jacob at Penuel. When once he 
had grappled with the Angel of the Covenant, there 
was no release until the blessing came. The Rev. J. 
Gruwell, who made witli him a trip overland tu Ore- 
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goo, says he prayed more than any man he ever sawr 
Prayer was his native hrealh, his vital air. 

One so accustomed to prayer in secret was of neces- 
. wty mighty in prayer when leading the congregation, 
^Sometimes it seemed as if he were lifting the veil in 
fthe earnestness of his approaches to the shckinah, and 
^lcading you into the visible presence of Jehovah; and 
yet there was no presumption in his petitions. As 
simple as a child, God could but love to hear him pray. 
God was his refuge at all times, whether he were lead- 
ing the devotions of waiting thonsands at a camp- 
meeting under our summer skies, or kneeling amid the 
whirling snow-flakes at the base of Mount Shastii, 
with the storm-king blocking his way to Oregon. He 
felt his reliance upon the divine arm equally when ihe 
chout of victory told of a forward movement on the 
part of God's sacramental host, as when kneeling liy 
Ihe bed of sufl'ering pleading for the life and salvation 
of .1 fellow- mortal. 

He had a remarkably musical voice, with wonderful 
compass. He could with ease speak so as to be heard 
by thousands on a camp-ground, and yet those who 
r^rcre nearest to him found no unpleasant loudness in 
lie tones. His preaching was always scriptural. He 
ly understood the doctrines of Methodism, and was 
an able defender of them. When he essayed to set 
ibem before an audience one felt that they stood not 
so much on Ihe logic of argument as upon the word 
of God. Like Paul, "a thus it is written " settled all 
matters with him. He was a great revivalist, and his 
•ervices at a protracted or camp-meeting were always 
ight after and appreciated. Always interesting, al- 
eloquent, there were time* when he soared out- 
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■side of himself and carried hi 
eager flight to the most rapturo 
field, he could seize upon the e- 
hun. and in the happiest mannt 
for his Master. Once, ut what 
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the "Toll-gate" — afterward Saratoga — Camp-gruundi 
he was making some remarks at night preparatory tiiri_ 
the administration of the Lord's Supper. As he dwelt 
upon the solemn scenes that preceded its institution, a 
cloud drifted into the sky, and, what was a rare occur- 
rence in this part of California, lightnings were f 
playing upon its bosom as it approached us. All u^ 
heeding the storm, he held his audience in that upp* 
chamber listening to the tender voice of Jesus, 
bolemn slep he passed from one to another of the aw^ 
stricken disciples, giving Ihe bread and the wi 
then he led them out to Gethsemane, and had thei 
kneel with bated breath while the Son of man prayei 
U'itI) the death-sweat standing in Moody drops i 
his sorrow-seamed face; then to Calvary, mantled ^vith 
its death-pains and sufferings. Just then a bright flash 
of lightning lit up the faces of the listeners, followed 
by a peal of thunder that echoed amid the crags of tlia ■ 
mountain -range at whose base the camp-ground lay, 
when, lifting his hand and pointing to the pttssinjE 
cloud that obscured but half our sky, in language th«H 
can never be reproduced, he spoke of the storm and or] 
Him who ruled it until the awe-stricken crowd neven 
felt so immediately in the presence and under the powa| 
of God before. 

But a man who has filled so large a space i 
work, and to whom the people of the Pacific Com 
arc so deeply indebted, should have more Ih.in a pas.64 
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ing notice. He can be classed among [he apostles of 
the nineteenth century, and is worthy of the title. He 
was born in Chester, Windsor County, Vermont, Nov. 
5, 1803. His father was Dr. David Fisher; his par- 
ental grandfather the Rev. D. Fisher, of the Free-will 
Baptist Church. His mother was a daughter of Cap- 
tain Rufus Chase, of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
member of the Baptist Church, under the ministry of 
Roger Williams. In the Hne of ancestry and kindred 
were some of the noble and honored of England — 
among them, William III., Prince of Orange, the 
Townleys, Lord George Fisher, and Archbishop Fish- 
er.* He was not baptized in infancy, which greatly 
troubled him, and was a source of regret during life. 
God's Spirit touched his heart at the tender age of six 
years. When about twelve, his mother, discovering 
that God was dealing with the child, began to encour- 
age him to read the Bible through, which he did, and 
soon became much interested in its contents. lie at 
once determined to become a Christian, but kept it a 
profound secret until one day, as he was kneeling in 
prayer in the woods, three men came upon him in his 
hiding-place and discovered him. He then concluded, 
as the secret was out, he would mingle with Christians 
and converse with them upon the great plan of salva- 

From some cause he did not formally unite with the 
Church until his seventeenth year. He immediately 
began to pray in public, and occasionally to exhort. 
In a short time he was licensed to preach. His first ser- 
mon was delivered soon after, when the whole congre- 
gation was deeply moved, and the result was two pow- 

• \V. Slinpard. 
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erful conversions. A grand revival followed, the work] 
spre.id, and scores were added to the Church, 
at the very threshold of his ministry God set to his seglj 
that he was his, and for fifty-eight years the revivi 
fires kindled and hurned wherever he went. But rev» 
men of any age have seen bo much of immediate fruifl 
of Iheir ministry. 

He joined the Ohio Conference, and was sent tol 
Vincennes — his first circuit — March ^, 1S33. This cir-J 
cuil extended to the vicinity of "Old Fort Harr 
up the Wabasli River cast into the forks of Whitp^ 
River, up the cast fork to Mt. Pleasant, above i 
across to the west fork of Black Creek. In manyj 
places there were no roads, and sometimes no bridga 
or ferries. His father, who had heen firm in opposiagij 
him as a Methodist up to this time, now entirely re-J 
lented, acknowledged his wrong, asked forgivi 
and an interest in the prayers of his son. He gavflj 
him his liberty, and bid him God-speed hi his gloriouiu 
work. A mere boy, he left home to go out into thej 
wild West, he knew not whither. But his trust was 11 
God, and with an eye single to his glory. Re' 
followed his labors wherever he went. He filled lweii-1 
ty -eight appointments in four weeks, often preaching'a 
day and night, besides holding class and prayer-meet-J 
iogs. Nearly seven hundred joined the Church u 
der his ministry the first two years. He then join 
the St. Louis Conference, and was appointed to [he Il-I 
linois Circuit, inchiding the (owns of Belleville, Leba- 
non, Edwardsville, and Alton. On this work he en- 
dured many hardships, but a revival swept over the 
entire circuit, and among those converted was Dr. Tal-^ 
hot, who becami' a distinguished minisler. 
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His next appointment was Mt. Vernon. Here also 
he had glorious success. In 1837 ^^ ^'^'**' stationed in 
Carlisle, and in 1S40 in Springfield, Illinois. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, then a young man, often attended upon 
his ministry. While stationed in Springfield he ex- 
tended the use of his church to the State Legislature 
to hold its sessions, as they then had no State-house. 

In 1S41 he transferred to Texas. While there God 
was with him in mighty power, and thousands were 
added to the Church under his ministry in that State. 
He was chaplain of the /as/ Senate of the Republic of 
Texas, Three years he was in Houston, where he pro- 
jected, edited, and published the Texas Chrislian Ad- 
vocate. 

He filled various stations and districts, and was sent 
by the East Texas Conference to the third General 
Conference of the Church, South, held in Columbus, 
Georgia, in 1854. He assisted in the ordination of sev- 
eral Bishops. 

His first appointment was San Francisco Station, 
But this work was not so m'cU suited to the genius of 
ihe man as were the district and circuit work, where 
he could be out more preaching to the masses. It was 
hard to confine him closely to the city. He accepted 
the invitations of his friends in the interior to attend 
and assist them in their revival-meetings. Upon one 
occasion he met in public debate one of the leading 
ministers of the M. E. Church on the questions that di- 
vided the two Churches. Though a Northern man by 
birth and education, he embraced the principles of the 
Church, South, with all the ardor of his great soul, and 
-felt himself called ever to defend these principles when 
[questioned or assailed. 
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We hiid no church in which to worship in San Fran- 
cisco at this time, and the First Presbyterian Church 
l)eing without a pastor, at their earnest solicitation 
Brother Fisher occupied their pulpit, and both congre- 
gations worshiped together, to the edification of both 
preacher and people. The bonds of attachment that 
grew and strengtliened between the Methodist preacher 
and the Presbyterian congregation were never severed. 
In all after-years Brother Fisher referred to this afiso* 
cintion with peculiar pleasure and afTection. 

His second appointment was Stockton. Here Wa I 
labors were blessed with a gracious revival. He wm 
succeeding finely when the Vigilance Committee eK> 
citement broke out in San Francisco — an excitement 
that not only swept before it almost the entire city, but 
reached far into the interior. Gamblers and thicvet 
became so bold and daring as not only to strike terror I 
into the hearts of private citizens, but to overawe even ' 
the officers of the law. Never in the history of the 
State did there ever exist such a state of things. Swin- 
dlers, thieves, and gamblers dictated to the political par- 
lies, and ruled the State with a tyranny that nothing 
could resist. There were a few good men on the 
bench, but they were powerless to render justice when 
any number of men stood ready to swear to any thing 
asked of them. There was no assurance that convic- 
tion would follow arrests, no matter how muny wit- 
nesses might be arrayed against the guilty. County 
jails were not secure, and the State-prison itself was 
in the hands of men who for money would turn loose 
those intrusted to their keeping. In December, 1S54, 
thirty convicts escaped fi-om it the samcday. Ballot- 
boK stuffing was a* regular as the day of clccliun. 
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Voters felt it a farce to poll their ballots wbcii unscrupu- 
lous men could manufacture any majority tliey pleased 
heir men in ten minutes after the polls closed. 
Is not within our province to detail the stirring 

[ events of this period. Two religious papers took sides 

I with the Vigilants, and very many of the pulpits of the 
city and State showed their sympathies with them. 
Our Church and ministry proved true to their cher- 
ished principles, and refrained from any participation in 
the matter. Father Fisher, however, was caught for a 
little while in the general excitement, and at an im- 
■ncnse meeting in the city of Stuckton he was put for- 
ward during its progress lo read a telegram announc- 
ing the execution of two notorious characters by the 
Vigilance Committee. From that hour he lost his 
influence with many in whom he was most interested. 

I And only the saintliness of his character ever tided 

■ Inm over this misstep. 

" While in Stockton he commenced the publication of 
the Paeijic Methodist, he having been elected editor at 
the preceding Conference. Tliis position he held to 
the ensuing Annual Conference, when O. P. Fitzger- 
ald was elected editor. 

While stationed in Stockton we were still in posses- 
sion of the building erected by Brother Gridley on 
Weber Avenue, but there was no bell on the church at 
the lime. Sister Fisher determined lo get one. The 
membership at that time was small and the prejudice 
from the outside very bitter. It was a laborious under- 
taking. But kind friends assisted, and through tears 
and prayers, hard work and persistent effort, she suc- 
and soon the silvery notes of a sweet-toned 
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attracted attention to the church, and was worth 1 
more to us than the intrinsic value of the bell. It gave 
us influence with the people in larger measure. 

In the fall it was determined to hold a camp-meetinf 
about twelve miles above Stockton on the Calaveraa 
River. But few could be enlisted in the enterprise at 
first; but with faith and prayer Brother Fisher and his 
wife got together what provisions they could and " 
out to the ground. Sister Fisher cooked and washed 
dishes and fed the people until the revival began. Soon. ' 
it burst into a blessed blaze; scores crowded the altar,- f 
and the sobs and cries of penitents were heard at every 
service. Many were converted, the Church was re- 
freshed, and the glorious work deepened. Sister - 
Fisher would labor at the tent during the day feeding" 
the people, and would enter the altar at night and point 
the penitents to the world's Redeemer. Like her hus- 
band, she was doing all for th:; glory of God and the 
good of his cause. One day she saw a gentleman, 
whom she had frequently seen in Stockton, watching 
her with much interest while she was busily engaged 
in preparing dinner. He sought an introduction, and 
expressed surprise that she should work so hard, and 
then said: 

" I am not a member of the Church, but will gladly 
give two dollars a day for a cook to relieve you.' 

She thanked him, and told him she had felt under the 
necessity of doing it, as some one had it to do to get the 
meeting started, and added, "As God has blessed us 
with a glorious revival and souls are being saved, I am 
more than repaid for all that I have done." 

The gentleman bade her good-morning and went 
away, In a lilile while two other men came to where 
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she was, and handing her some money, expressed their 
regrets that she should have been so long overtasked 
in her arduous work. They told her to go to Stockton 
and lay in ;iiore provisions, and to secure the services 
of a cook, that the crowds that would be attracted lo 
the grounds the coming Saturday and Sunday might 
be fed without taking her strength or purse. When 
she reached Stockton she found the meeting all the 
talk on the streets. Everybody was excited about it, 
and very many were making their arrangements to go 
out to iL Such a meeting had never occurred in that 
country before. She got all ihe provisions necessary, 
secured the se^^■ices of several cooks, and henceforth 
was relieved of all the drudgery. She still, however, 
superintended the aHairs of the table to see that all 
Were fed and cared for. The meeting was one of the 
best ever held in this neighborhood. A new circuit 
was formed, and a neat cliurch and parsonage — the 
Linden — were built near the place the following year. 

Brother Fisher was in his glory all through the meet- 
ing, preaching with unwearied zeal and fervor, and 
working early and late with the penitents at the altar. 
Now and then could be heard his exultant " Hallelu- 
iah" mingling with the shout of a new-born soul. R. 
W. Bigham, T. C. Barton, E. G. Cannon, and other 
ministers labored all through the meeting with great 
success, preaching with power beyond their wont. 

This meeting was not without its opponent?. Some 
"sons of Belial" were on the ground, but their efforts 
at retarding the work of grace were without avail. 
One night, when the altar was full of mourners, and 
Sister Fisher was leading in an earnest prayer, some 
one threw an explosive in among them. The report 
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was loud and distinct. Instead of confusing her, she 
became more earnest, the "Aniens " lo her petitions 
were more hearty, the failh of the Church rose, and as 
a result they had very many conversions soon after. 

Sometimes the appeals made by Brother Fisher 
seemed like bolts from the sky, and sinners were strick- 
en down in every direction. When this meeting closed 
Brother Fisher and family returned to Stockton, rested 
» few days, when they went lo another camp-mectinj 
near Stockton, which continued until the weather be- 
came too cool for camping out, when it was removed 
lo Stockton and continued until Conference, Among 
those converted at the first-named camp-meeting was 
Wick B. Parsons, present editor of the Pacific Meth' 
(jrfi'sC, whose devotion to the Church and enduring self- 
denial fur the cause of Southern Methodism will com- 
pare with that of our preachers. He was foremap of 
the printing-office of the Pacific Methodist at the time. 
He had bought the first outfit for the paper — had with 
his own hands locked the first form thnt gave it a place 
among the papers of the land as a power for good, 
lie is its editor at this writing. 

Brother Fibber seemed lo move in a revival atmi 
pherc. Wherever he went the power of God attend< 
his ministry. On one camp-meeting round on his dis>l 
trict, including the Sutsun work, eight hundred per- 
sons were added to the Church. Such power, such 
revivals as extended from one meeting to another on 
that round, has never been witnessed in the Stnle. 
God's power seemed manifest in every sermon, prayer, 
and song. 

In 185S a correspondence was opened with frici 
in ihe Sinie of Oregon on the subjcci of cstjiblishii 
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fiOtiT Church tlicre. This was just to liis mind. He 
gloried more in being a pioneer of the Church than 
anv man we eixr knew. He ever desired to be in the 
forefront of tile batlic — to blaze a way in the wilder- 
ness for others to find their way to new fields. 

Soon the pioneer spirit, such as fired the breast of 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, when he desired to go 
to the regions beyond," lest he should build upon another 
man's foundatiou," stirred him, and he felt it his duty 
to go there and organize our Church. Hence, at the 
ensuing Conference he requested the President of the 
Conference to attach Oregon to his work, as Presiding 
Elder of the San Francisco District, and give him au- 
thority, as the legal representative of the Church, to do 
I whatever seemed proper to be done when he should 
have reached the field, Accordingly, about the first of 
June, 1859. he and wife, and two children, took pas- 
sage on the steamship Pacific, commanded by Captain 
Patterson. They had a comparatively smooth passage 
until they reached the mouth of the Columbia River, 
when they found the sea too rough to attempt to cross 
the dangerous bar that hes at the mouth of that river. 
So they steamed up Puget Sound to Esquimalt. where 
they lay until the next day. On the Sabbath they vis- 
ited Her Majesty's young city, Victoria, where Brother 
Fisher preached for Dr, Evans, of the Canadian Meth- 
odist Church, to a large, attentive, and intelligent con- 
gregation. Of course these British Methodists had 
Iheir hearts stirred with the living fire of this "son of 
thunder." Dr. Evans invited him and family home to 
[unch with him. Thus the Sabbath in a strange land 
^^H'Wo* spent pleasantly and profitably. As they steamed 
^^Bti^ng the Sound, no doubt the quiver of this mightv 
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as he took in the granti scenery around him. Back i 
the forest, that clothed the mountain-range with more 
than royal beauty, stood Mount Baker, lifting his snow - 
mantled form high above all other peaks, in solitary 
grandeur, while Olympus and other towering peaks 
Btood like a royal guard about the grander form of the 
mighty monarch — forming n scene too grand ever to 
fade from memory. With guns and music Her Majes- 
ty's ships exchanged salutes with the Pacific as she 
BWepl down the Sound. 

On Monday they crossed the bar at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, and steamed up that grand Missis- 
sippi of the West, and were soon at Portland, the com- 
mercial emporium of the Stale. It was soon known 
that the object of Brother Fisher was to organize the 
Southern Methodist Church in Oregon. With but few 
exceptions the newspapeis hailed his advent most 
heartily. On all sides a liearty vrelcome was accorded 
him and family. They met Captain Lyon, late Mas- 
ter of the Masonic Lodge in Stockton. Brother Fish- 
er had been the chaplain of his lodge. He was Ht 
the time Grand Lecturer of the State. The Grand 
Lodge of Oregon was then in session at Salem City, 
and Captain Lyon at once made arrangements for 
Brother Fisher to attend this meeting. As the one 
whose duty it was to deliver the oration at this meet- 
ing was absent, and Ihe coming of Brother Fisher hud 
been known, arrangements had been made for him to 
deliver the oration. Oregon is a strong Masonic Stxte, 
and this occasion opened the way for his success in al- 
most every direction, He at once begnn his work, 
preaching to immense crowds, and tlie interest spread 
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bU over ihe State. "The Texas Ranger," as some 
called him, wieUled 3 tremendous influence everywhere. 
He left J. C. Kolbe to form a circuit at Independence, 
jtnd after spending nearly three months in prospecting, 
receiving quite a number into the Church, and prom- 
ising lo send ihem preachers at Conference, they start- 
ed home, but to their great disappointment they reached 
Portland one day loo late for the steamer. They were 
consequently detained nine dnya, but they were not 
spent in idlenei's. He preached as often ns he had op- 
portunity, and they were royally entertained by the cit- 
ixens, each vying with the other in hospitality. While 
waiting they made a visit to the Hudson Bay Compu- 
ny, jnd when about to leave were informed ihal their 
hotel bill was paid. It was again their fortune lo »ail 
with Captain Patterson, who refused to take any fare 
fFom ihem. giving them every attention. 

The next year Brother Fisher was sent to take charge 
of the Oregon work, with J. L. Burchard, Moses Clam- 
I»t, J. C. Kolbe, J. Gruwell, J. Kelsay, and C. H. E. 
Newton as helpers. 

J. Gruwell had a large family, and he and Brother 
Fisher concluded to take the overland route by way of 
I'itt and Fall Rivers. They had about seven hundred 
miles lo go, over high mountains and through a wild, 
hostile Indian country. They started from San Jose 
about the middle of October. They went by way of 
Livcrmore and San Ramon valleys, crossing the Contra 
CostA Mountains. They crossed the Straits of Car- 
lez at Martinez and Benicia; then by way of Suisun 
Sacramento valleys, crossing the Sacramento River 
e dtsUnce above Red Bluff, and took the mountain 
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I tlMni. bU upon Mit ftnoS 
wtea dtty were ooC of tbe danger tbc reaction was 
IPVA snil an tnexpccaaStle icasr of wearmcst olnmot J 
nvcipowcied thetn. Who can imaf^nF what ihrr I 
mdored TnT tredit in this pcrfloo* joarnc^ ? — bD cndin 
in earning the pore refigHn of Jmu to the people □ 

During all Ibeiw weeks Brother F'nhcr never let g 
the Divine ann: dav and night be prarcd. No i 

roundinfr* nf camp or »o)(Iicry oulil make him fon 
the privilege). <tf prayer. OfttimM kneeling hy II 
CAmp-fIre, botdcted by enow, this man of God wa«J 
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folding In tlio promises of Jehovali ana pleading for 
uidancc and protection. God heard him and brought 
Ball in safety through the perils of the wilderness, and 
tcruwned their labors with glorious success. On their 
^reaching Oregon they met a hearty welcome every- 
^wbcrc, and congregations large and attenlivc- 

A camp- meeting was appointed to be held near Sii- 
I. and aa the time approached there were rumors 
^ying through the neighborhood that "a mob intended 
r to rotten-egg our preachers, declaring that no camp- 
OKCting should be held by the Southern Methodists' in 
the State." But preparations went steadily forward 
for the meeting; men and women that had braved the 

I perils of the Pitt and Fall River country, when the wild 
jBOns of the forest were on the war-patli, could not be 
^nicd from duty by the undertones of a mob. 
( The usual preparations being completed, as the 
preachers and their families rode on to the ground on 
Saturday they saw a soiled American Hag flying from 
the corner of the preacher's stand. C. H. E, Newton. 
the preacher in charge, informed them that it had been 
raised by a party of "roughs." Brother Fii-hcr told 
was all right, and to let it hang there: that he 
>ved the flag, and that it had never d 






Lute that evening the same party took down the 

ig. and without provocation, but evidently to misrep- 
resent, rode into Salem and reported that Mr. Newton 
■x<l refused to let the flag stay on the stand. 

The good people siaw through the whole thing, and 
determined that Brother Fisher and his Church should 

s protected. In accoriiance with this <1elerniination, 
rat hundred men came on to the ground on Suntfay 
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mciming, fully armed and prepared Tor any emergency. 
It was one of Oregon's most lovely Sabbath mom-^ 
ings. Several thousand persons were on the ground; 
some for worship and some from idle curiosity. The 
congregation assembled about the stand, and just in the, 
rear of the congregation stood a mob with the same 
soiled flag that h.id been on the stand the day before, 
waving over them. Their presence indicated troubli 
and corroborated the reports they had heard. 

Just before the eleven-o'clock service Brother New. 
ton rose in the stand and stated to the congregation ihat^ 
he had not objeclcd to the flag being on the stand, as 
was reported of him. This was the signal for the di 
turbancc to begin. The mob jerked off" their coats anA,. 
commenced yelling, ■■ Hang him! hang him!" As theyy 
bounded over the scats, men and women ran, childrcif 
screamed, women fainted, while a few men rushed inlOj 
the stand, and, with their hands on their revolvers, 
manded the mob not to enter. They were frenzied 
with rage, and it is said some of them fuained at the 
mouth like wild beasts. Two men seized the leader, 
with orders for him to stop: but he kicked and fought 
as if determined to carry out his blood-thirsty designs. 
Many of the ladies stood bravely by their husbands, 
unterrified by the unusual scene- Sister Fisher, sup-^ 
ported by Mrs. Dr. Belt, of Salem, with a temerity that) 
was bom of conscious right, stepped boldly up tu the 
raging leader and ordered him to behave himself. She, 
talked to him in the most wonderful manner, Mrs, 
Belt standing by and encouraging her by her presence 
and her looks. For a moment he looked into ihnt calm, 
resolute face, and dropping his eyes and hanging his 
head, he became quiet. Brother Fisher, in the inost] 
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' marvelous mauner, soon restored order. The mob sat 
down on the straw in the altar; men, women, and chil- 
dren came timidly back and took their seats. Without 
a tremor in his voice, and with the manner that he 
would have assumed on Ihe most ordinary occasion, he 
announced for his text: "Love worketh no ill to hi.s 

^ neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law." 
From this text he preached a most powerful and telling 
•ermon. How beautiful he made the religion of peace 
and good-will appear that day no one but those who 
heard him can know. 

The next day the leader's father sent Sister Fisher a 
beautiful piece of Oregon cloth, with a request that she 
accept it for a cloak, as a token of his appreciation of 
the timely rebuke she had given his son. 

These people were laboring under a false impression, 

^ bom of our name, "South." They looked upon our 
Church as sectional, and conceived that we could come 
to Oregon for no other purpose than lo introduce the 
peculiar views of the South. They knew nothing of 
us, nor of the peculiar principles of our Chuich. The 
sectional hate that soon after culminated in civil war 
was then rapidly increasing, and it required but little 
to arouse feelings of animosity against us. But the 
actions of this mob did us good. It brought our Chinxh 
into notice, and started the inquiry as to the necessity 
of our existence in Oregon. God was with our preach- 
ers and people at this meeting, and scores were con- 
vened and added to the Church. 

The two years that Brother Fisher spent in Oregon 
were years of great toil, but numbered among the hap- 
t of his life, Friends gathered .ibout him and his 
mily, and everywhere ihey went doors were open lo 
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them and the Church they represented. Eight hi 
dred members imd probationers had been added to 
Church as part of the fruit of their labors this year. 

Brother Fisher saw an opening for an institution 
learning at Corvallis. A school that had bi 
ation for a time was about to pass out of the liands 
those who had established it, and he got the refusal 
the property. The citizens agreed to buy the property, 
provided he could and would raise tjOo in California. 
At the Conference tn Sacramento he presented its 
claims in so seccessful a manner that the required 
amount was subscribed. This was not done without 
an effort. The Pacific Conference was already en*, 
gaged in educational enterprises of its own. Bascoi 
Institute, located at San Jose, was involved and callii 
for help. Pacific Methodist College was in its nascei 
state, and the Conference by formal resolution decl 
that " while this Conference is not at present prepai 
to assume any pecuniary responsibility for any edm 
tional enterprise other than those to which wc are 
ready pledged, we are nevertheless gratified to leal 
that the Rev. O. Fisher, Presiding Elder of the Oreg» 
District, has taken steps to secure for educational pur- 
poses, in the town of Corvallis, Oregon, a valuable 
house, and grounds attached; and in view of the pros- 
pective denominational wants of our Church 
gon, we heartily sympathize with the movement, ai 
commend it to the liberality of the people of Oregon.' 

Brother Fisher had promised the people of Oregon 
to raise I500 in California, and notwithstanding this 
resolution was well catculaled to put a damper upon 
the movement, he would not be content. Hift first 
peal secured $210.50. It was thought by 
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that could be raised I 
ig of tiie property ilepended upon the $500, 
and this amount he must have. Later in the session he 
sought a favorable opportunity, and in 11 most touch- 
ing appeal he brought the matter again before us. He 
had come all the long distance from his district to se- 
cure to our Church this valuable property. If we let 
this opportunity pass, perhaps no other such ^vould 
ever be presented to us. His appeal was overwhelm- 
ing, and in a few minutes the necessary amount was 
subscribed, some of the preachers borrowing money to 
give. 

At this Conference the Oregon work was enlarged, 
and two presiding elders' districts formed, O. Fisher 
vfas placed as Presiding Flder of Oregon District, and 
J. Gruwell of Jacksonville District. C.H. E. Newton, 
I. L. Hopkins, R: C. Martin, James Kelsay. W. M. 
Culp, J. E. Parrott, and D. M. Rice were sent by the 
Conference to these districts, white S. M. Stout, J. S. 
Doggctl. and Nelson King were employed as supplies. 

At the Conference in 1861 Brother Fisher intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was adopted by 
the Conference: 

Resolved. That We respectfully request the nevt General Con- 
ference to create a new Conference, to t>e called the Oregon Con- 
ference, which «h«!l include the Stale of Oregon. Washington 
Territory, and so much of the State of California as lies north 
of Scott*» Mountain. 

The General Conference of 1S62 failed to meet on 
account of the war, and the organization of this Con- 
fereoce was necessarily delayed. 

Brother Fisher did full work in California after his 
k return from Oregon for a number of years. Four years 
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of the time he filled the office of presiding elder, i 
office just suiletl to his genius and disposition. 

About the close of the war Brother Fisher, laboring] 
under the impression that the country was ruined, and^' 
that our sister Republic of Mexico would become a 
place of refuge for many, and that the evangelization 
of that priest-ridden land lay in the near future, turned 
his face to the south, and in the latter part of 1864 or 
the first part of 1S65 he set sail for Mazallan. The 
Rev. D. O. Shattuck, then a local preacher in out ^ 
Church, had preceded him about a month, and ' 
making arrangements to open a farm near the city 
Mazatlan, Judge Shattuck at the time was living in ■ 
hired room at the Presidio, twenty-five miles from Ma*j 
zatlan, and on the Mazatlan River. He went at once t 
where Judge Shattuck lived, and made his borne wiUi 
him for some days. They went out prospecting togcthJ 
er, and when they found a place to camp they moveffi 
to it and made arrangements for a crop. But after ■] 
few days of camp-life he left. Judge Shattuck says: 

While we remnincd nt the Presidio wc Imd frequent conver»a-1 
lions upon the propriety of Proteslanl cfTorls there. I totd himfl 
of my experience while at Panama — that I had prcaehed, orl 
heard Protcslant preaching, every Sabbath — that some of tlte J 
moEt respectable natives frequenlty atlended our worship, nnd^l 
one of them, the head of a very respectable family, invited 
to hold prayer- meeting at his house, and I did so. to the warning 
pleasure of the family and neighbors. We made a trial of It at 
my hotel-room at the Prnidio, a town of, say, one thousand in-_ 
hsbitanti. I invited nil the Americans and some of Uie leadfMJ 
Mexicans to be present and join in our worship. No Mextcaiu 
came, and very few Americana, except what contUtulcd my CunfS 
ilr. Father Kisher held n short service — good, of cm 
my interview with the people the next d.iy, I found that tiu ti 
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had not come Tor any peaceable propagalion of Prateitantism, 
and our prospects of success or slay there forbid our attempting 
it farther. I did nol go tliere as a missionary, but as a farmer. 
But I odviscJ Father Fisher then tliat I thought he was in the 
wrong place, and had better return immediately to California. 
Tbis he refused lo do, and went with us when we settled at the 
camp. After a few days of our camp-life and rough work, how- 
ever, he became convinced of liis want of adaptation to thai kind 
of life, and tell us, 1 supposed and hoped, to return to hia family. 
But to ray astonishment I soon learned that he had taken up a 
claim between us and Mazatlan, hired some wood-cutters to pre- 
pare wood for the Mazatlan market, and had bought or hired a 
bungaloo, or large canoe, assumed thB management of il.as skip- 
per, nnd was freighting his own wood to the Maiathm market. 
This, of course, was a failure, but employed him for severnl 
months before he finally broke down. 

The nevl Ume I saw him— which was late In the summer of 
1865 — lie was at an American boarding- house in Mazatlan. 
He then admitted he was in the wrong place. He was dcbtilute, 
■nd was running a borrowed sewing-machine, making pantaloons 
for some Americans to earn a subsistence. He was then very 
Killing to return, and looked as though he felt as I think Jonah 

I did after his experience with (he whale. The Masons and other 

I friends provided for and sent him to California. 

' I do not think Brother Fisher attempted religious eenlce In 
Mexico, except the one before mentioned. Of course he, In all 
circumstances, was the same steady Christian thai he had ever 
been, but his light was under a bushel while in Mexico, like the 
rest of us. That hit motive In going there was good theru is no 
doubt, but It Is an episode that will not add to the glory of Meth- 
odum. I think It was a mistake in his very usetlil life, but not 
greater than that made by Mr. Wesley as a missionary to the 
wild Indians of Georgia. It shows \h&\. great and gved men are 

This mistake of Brother Fisher was a most natural 

ODC. As we have seen, he was n tntsstonary of the 

I grandest type, one whose soul was ever running out to 
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regions beyond, who not only desired that "■ the kin^g 
doms of this world should become the kingdoms 
our Lord and of his Christ," but he wanted to be 
the forefront of the army that should carry the v 
ries of the cross to these kingdoms. And now v 
the fortunes of war had crushed his fondest hop* 
while yet the smoke and the dust of the conflict stitt 
hung darkly over the land, it only required the point- 
ing of a finger to some new harvest-field to thrust out 
this eager, indefatigable laborer of the Lord. When.^ 
he saw his mistake and returned, his voice wa 
heard, as of yore, calling sinners to repentance a 
couraging the saints to seek more of God. 

In 1869 he took a superannuated relation to the Coa>^ 
ference, and in the following year returned to Texas ti 
look after certain inteiests that claimed his attentioi 
With open arms his brethren there received him bach] 
An item in a Texas paper says: "The Rev. O. Fishei 
D.D., is stirring Texas congregations as aforetime v 
his burning eloquence. When under llie full afflatus, 
he can move a multitude with the gospel as it is given 
but few men to do." This is a well-merited compli- 
ment. He was one of llie grandest and most evangel- 
ical preachers that ever blessed the Methodist Church. 
Take him one sermon with another, he was almost 
without an equal. Though we have heard him inna^ 
mcrabic times, and under all sorts of circumstanc< 
yet we never heard him make a failure. 

After his return to Texas he filled several appoint 
ments as Presiding Elder on the Austin and other Diw 
tricts until the winter of 18^9, ^vhcn he had a long a 
severe spell of pneumonia, and soon after his rccovci 
a cancer made its appearance under the armpit. It v 
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located loo near an important artery to use the knife, 
and he had to wait the slow approaches of this de- 
stroyer that had laid siege to his life. He suffered 
greatly with it, and at the time of his death the cavity 
was very large. He was ever hopeful of recovery, and 
yet submissive to the Lord's will, as he had ever been. 
His wife writes: "The third day before his death he 
cat up most of the day, and spoke of going to Florida 
soon as he was able to travel. The ne.\t morning he 
seemed bright and cheerful, and wanted to ri.se before 
breakfast, saying he had slept well all night, and 
M«med to feel much better. While I was getting 
things ready for dressing the cancer, he went off into a 
stupor. I thought at first he was in a deep sleep, but 
it lasted so long 1 felt uneasy and tried to arouse him, 
and soon found that he was perfectly unconscious. 
Dr. Swearingen was immediately summoned, and told 
me that he thought it doubtful about his returning to 
consciousness, 1 was sitting by his bed at the time, 
and he wanted to know of me what they were all do- 
ing there. 1 told him what hiscondition had been, and 
that I had sent for them. After meditating a few min- 
utes, he looked up in my face and very earnestly in- 
quired what I thought of his condition. I talked with 
him freely, and told him he had better talk to our chil- 
dren and give them a parting blessing. This he did. 
He remained perfectly conscious for some hours, talked 
freely of death, and for the first time seemed to realize 
thjit death was inevitable. He said if it was the Lord's 
will, he would like to live longer; if not, he was ready 
■nd willing to go. Unconsciousness soon followed, 
Trom which he never fully aroused. He passed uway 
peacefully and quietly." 




Thus, August zS, iSSo, died one to whom Pacitic 
Methodism owes as much as to any other one man. 

John Calvin Stewart was a trnnsfer from the Alabama 
Conference, being on trial in his first year. He was a 
man of fine education. His devotion to the Church 
and zeal for God knew no bounds. When he surren- 
dered and enlisted as an itinerant preacher he reserved 
nothing — all was consecrated to God. He was a man 
of deep personal piety and of great faith. His first ap- 
pointment was in the mines on the El Dorado Circuit, 
from which he brought a good report to Conference. 

In 1859 the Conference resolved to estabhsh a col- 
lege of high grade. The Committee on Education, in 
their report, said: 

The time has fully come when the necessities of our people 
ilemund, and their ability Is sufficient to enable tliem to build up, 
a college for ihe educalion of their loni. It li a denominational 
ncccesily. Our people are calling for it already. Young men, 
moved to enter the Chritlian ministry, and who wish to prepare 
for the high and holy calling, are forced to patronize institutions 
more than inimical to tlieir Bocial and religious principles and 
sympathies, or they must be deprived of the advantages of colle- 
giate culture and training altogether. To be content with nich 
a state of tliingi is to acknowledge feebleness and inferiority. 
Without entering into any compariEion of the wealth of our owd 
and other Churches, though we would not suffer by such compar- 
ison, we are well assured that the ability to meet ita wants in this 
regard is not wanting- The people need an InatJUition of learn- 
ing, and are able to tustain It. It ia our solemn duty to give 
them the opportunity. We therefore recommend: 

1. That wc establish an institution lo be styled the Pacific 
Methodist College. 

a. That the Conference appoint a Board of Trustees, condM- 
Ing of twenty-live members — thirteen to tje mcmt>eTs of the PacIBc 
Conference and twelve laymen — live of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. 
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3- That Ihe place offering Ihe highest eum for the purcliiise of 
grounds and tlie erection of buildings «ha]l be Mlccted as the lo- 
cation of the college. 

4. That the sum of fjo.ooo shall be raised for the endowment 
of the professorships in said college. 

5. That the BUhop be requested to appoint the Rev. J. C. 
Stewart to act as ageni for said college, collecting funds for Iti 
endowment, etc. 

6. Thai Bishop Pierce be requested to give his influence and 
cflbrts 10 secure a focultv. 

This is the work we propose to do. Let us show that we are 
willing. 

Accordingly, J. C.Stewart wasappointcd Agent, and 
watered at once upon the duties of his office. As in 
every thing else, he was conscientious in his labors. 
When he went to a place, or called upon any man, he 
spent no more time than was absolutely necessary. 
I Nothing could tempt him to loiter. He took the col- 
I lege fully into his heart, and pressed its claims with iin- 
F -wearied zeal upon every one whom he thought inler- 
e»ted, or who could be interested in the enterprise. 
From week to week he wrote an account of his travels 
for the Pacific Methodist, detailing such incidents as 
he thought would be of interest to the Church. A re- 
fusal lo respond to his first appeal did not discourage 
or dishearten him. He would often importune persons 
nrith a persistence worthy of the noble object for which 
he pleaded. Upon a ccrt;tln occasion he had appealed to 
a good sister for a subscription. She refused, but he 
continued to importime. Argument after argument 
was presented, objection after objection was answered, 
until at last the lady said, " I will give you a hundred 
, floUars for the college if you will let me select a text fur 
J funeral t-ermon." Hl> agreed, and when the note 
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s signed, and he asked to ktn 



the text, she said. 



"And the beggar died also, 
their work up to God m 
ly than he. This was one 
was constantly brcuthing a 
upon his efforts. Whercvt 
preached on the Sabbath. 



But few mun ever held 
are constantly and earnest- 
secret of his success. He 
prayer to God for success 
r lie went in his agency he 
His brethren were always 
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glad of his coining, knowing that he was ever xvilling 
and able to preach. His presence was ever a benedic- 
tion. In the families he talked religion, and wherever 
he went he left the impression among the people that 
a man of God had been with them. After one year's 
labor in llic agency he presented the following report; 
"Eighteen thousand and fourteen dollars andfiftv cent& 
have been secured for the endowment of Pacific Meth- 
odist College, and fifteen thousand eight hundred and 
three dollars for the building of the college. About 
two hundred volumes have- been secured for the col- 
lege library, and a plan for the college building has 
been presented by the Rev. J. C. Simmons and Dr. L, 
H. Bascom, worth about 95°; so that the assets of the 
college now exceed $34,1300." 

The Committee on Education, in their report, sav: 
'■ From this report it will he seen that, with the blessing 
of God. the labors of the Agent have been rewarded 
with gratifying success. The heart of the Church has 
responded to the movement, while a host of patriotic, 
conscientious, and liberal men and women, not within 
our Communion, have given their sympathy, their in- 
fluence, and their means to the enterprise. For the suc- 
cess realized under God we are greatly indebted to tlie 
enterprise and untiring exertions of the Agent, wl 
pointmeni to the work we can hut consider prnvii 
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A request was made, and ho was re-appointed Agent. 
Provision was made for opening the school, with Chas. 
S. Smylh as principal; and a committee was appointed 
to prepare a course of study and to enter upon a corre- 
spondence for president and faculty, so soon as buOd* 
ings could be prepared. 

According to the proposition made by the trustees, 

' the college was lo be located at the place giving the 
largest amount toward the building. Cachcvillc, in 
Yolo County, made the largest bid, and the location 
was accepted. Preparations were at once begun for 
ihe erection of suitable building.s. An immense kiln 
of brick was burned, when it was discovered that the 
day of which the brick were made was unsuitable, and 
the labor was lost Pending this difficuly, complaints 
began to come in of the unsuitablcncss of the location. 

_^It was claimed that Cacheville, being a very small vil- 

rlage, was altogether out of the way. There were no 
facilities for reaching it, and then it was thought to be 
uahealthy. It was high up in the Sacramento Valley, 
where the summers were extremely hot, and in the win- 
ter the mud and water would seriously interfere with 
the school. Accordingly, a meeting of ihe Board of 
Trustees was called in the city of Sacramento, and the 
whole matter thoroughly canvassed. It was argued 
with great force that, even if the location were not 
unhealthy, which the residents claimed, yet if the im- 
pression went abroad that it was, the effect would be 
ihe same on the interests of the school. Just then a 
proposition came up from Vacaville, a small town in 
the edge of the foot-hills in Solano County, to let us 
have certain buildings at that place at a low ligurc — 

|1>uilding>' that had been erected for -.lItoo! purposes. 
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This place was healthful. It was not far from ih 
posed line of the California Pacific Railroad that was 
to be built in a few years. Having buildings already 
furnished, we could commence operations without delay. ■ 
So it was decided to abandon the first location, losing! 
all our interests there, ;ind accept the proposition com* m 
ing from Vacaville. Subsequent events showed this'l 
last movement — the location at Vacaville — to be a greftt I 
mistake. We had to import every thing to this place..! 
There were at the time scarcely inhabitants enough! 
there to dignify it with the title of town, and while | 
near a proposed railroad, it was off" the main line of 1 
travel; and there was nothing specially attractive about I 
the location. The grand moving cause was that there I 
were buildings already to our hand, and we could com- I 
mence operations at once. After another year's work! 
the Agent, J. C. Stewart, presented the following r«*J 
port: 

Prime cost of llie buildings, (9.300; pointing, fencing, etc, 
(450.10. Total, (9,754.10 The endowment fund now BTnounl* 
to (10,516.91. secured a<^ follows: Cash in hands of the Treasurer, 
P. H. Russell, (110; cosh in hands of O. P. fitigerald, $tao; 
cash in hands of Agent, (100; cash loaned, (147.91; perianal 
nolea bringing interest at 15 percent, per annum, (t9J)A<> Tliere 
lias l)een collected o( the interest of the endowment fund during 
the year, t:,494,i5. This h.is been expended an follows: Por 
printing catalogue, (84. salaries of teachers, (14J; eipressage, 
(10. Balance in liands of Treasurer, $1,077.75. Balance In hands 
of Agent, (79.50. The trustees have borrowed 1 1.000 of Ihi* In- 
terest for the purchase of an apparatus, and have directed Or. 
W. T. Luckey ("ho had been elected president of the college} 
to bring it with him. 

The teachers were Profs. C. S. Smyth and S. B.J 
Morse; the school had increased from fifteen at I 
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opening to forty, more ihxu half of them young men. 
None of these students were yet in college classes proper, 
and some of them were in primary studies. The next 
year J, C. Stewart took his place in the regular ranks 
as a pastor, and was sent to Napa Circuit; the two years 
following, to Los Angeles. 

This was during the Ctvi! War. From the heginning 
of tile trouble his whole great aoul was stirred, He 
was in deepest sympathy with the South in her hard 
struggle, and he ardendy desired to go back to his old 
home and do what he could to help her. He talked 
and prayed about it a great deal, and at length made up 
his mind to make the attempt to reach his home by 
going tlirough Mexico. Accordingly, he set out on his 
perilous journey. He reached Mazatlan In safety. 
There he formed the acquaintance of a man calling 
himself Green, who professed to have the same desire 
to reach and assist tiic South. He ingratiated himself 
into the favor of Brother Stewart, and they set out on 
horseback across the Republic of Mexico. In a few 
days the man Green returned on Stewart's horse, claim- 
ing that Stewart ha;i met a party of friends who were 
going across the country in a coach, and that he hail 
turned his horse over to him. He also had Stewart's 
aaddte-bags, and on examining the contents, his Bible 
and Hymn-book were found in them. Foul play was 
suspected. A party took Green and went out in search 
of Stewart Somewhere in the State of Chihuahua 
they came upon ihcir last cam ping -pi ace, and there they 
found the dead body of J. C. Stewart The evening 
before his death they had set around their camp-Hre. 
Stewart, as hi<: custom was, had read his Bible, written 
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wretch who was planning to murder bim, and ]ay dou; 
upon his blankets and went to sleep. Sometime duri 
the night Green arose, took Stewart's own gun and h 
his brains out. Thus ended tlie life of onu of the n 
devoted, conscientious members of the Pacific ConCoij 
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B. R. Johnson was born in the State of Missoi 
Sept. 17, 1807. He transferred to lis from the St. I 
Conference. He was then in the prime of his 
though he had labored for a number of years in hi& 
Conference. He was a man of strong mind. His s 
mons were logical and always well aiTanged. He v 
somewhat eccentric in his manner. Young people, 
a general thing, were afraid of him. But his harshness 
was only in the seeming. When once you got within 
the sacred circle of his confidence, you found him a maa 
of great heart and sterling worth. He was ever true 
his friends. As an iilustration of the man and his 
ner, when he was Presiding Elder of the Petaluma 
trict, in 1S61, he worked quietly among the friends of 
Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald, the editor of the Pacific Method- 
ist; and at the Conference, when his name was called, 
and the Doctor withdrew, as usual, and his character 
passed, on his return Brother Johnson rose and met 
him. Holding in his hand a beautiful and co&tiy cane, 
he said : '■ It is charged against you that you will pe 
in not taking notice of those who att:tck you, but 
you go straight forward in your chosen course, seen 
to say to them, ' I am engaged in a great work, and 
not come down.' It is also charged that you will 
out your views of right, despite all the threats and 
onstrations of any and all persons. For these and 
reasons il is thought by miiny person', on the Pclalui 
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District thai you deserve a good caning, and I am ready 
^to bestow it." Approaching the editor with the cane. 
Wmnd holding it up, he continued: "This cane emblcm- 
L fees the Pacific Afelhodist. First, Tucker (the manu- 
facturer) always gets up the best articles. The handle 
is of pure gold, and represents the contents of the paper 
— pure, sound, and excellent. Second, the head of the 
cane is beautifully ornamented, and so is the paper in 
mechanical and artistic' execution — or it will be so. at 
least, when Genella's Big Pitcher is taken out of it (re- 
ferring to a flaming advertisement). Third, the crook 
of the handle represents the way the editor has of draw- 
ing friends around him and holding them: while the 
lower end, straight and somewhat pointed, symbolizes 
the facility with which he thrusts off those who get in 
his way. Fourth, the native gold-bearing quartz scttuig 
represents his skill in eliciting the original talent of his 
correspondents, so that he will even admit grammatical 
inaccuracies to draw out their native genius. Fifth, the 
wood is called iron-wood, and reminds us that though 
(he editor's frame is not strong, he has a will of iron in 
standing up for the right. Sixth, the ferrule at the bot- 
tom is steel, which is very durable, figuring that the 
principles he advocates rest upon a very strong founda- 
tion, even the sure word of God. Rise, sir, and receive 
your caning." 

Brother Johnson was tnie to his Church ajid his 
friends. But his odd ways often made those not well 
I acquainted with him to hold themselves aloof from him. 
Alighting from his buggy at the home of a brother, 
(where he had been directed to spend the night, he be- 
[an to take out his hor-.e. The gentleman very kindly 
vegan lnnsstfl him. Tuniini; lo Iiim, he 'aid- 
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"Do you wanl to help ine?" 

"Yes, sir," said the man. 

"Then let my harness alone." 

The man let him and his harness alone. 

Upon a certain occasion he felt it his duty to defend 
the Methodist Church against the attacks of a sect that 
had opcniv assailed it. He announced that at a certain 
time he would do so. On the day appointed he ap- 
peared in the pulpit clad in n Cahco morning wrapper. 
After the preliminary service he said: "As I was going 
into a dirty job this morning, I thought I would not wear 
my best clothes." And the manner in which be han- 
dled his opponents and their gratuitous attacks on hi|__ 
Church made every one feet that they were not as % 
as they might be. 

He worked faithfully for a number of years. At 4 
time he sustained 3 superannuated relation to the C 
fcrence. Then he transferred, in the year tSya, to l| 
Columbia Conference, and was sent by that body to l| 
General Conference that met in 18^4. 

He located some fc^v years before his death, 
neared the end of his journey his piety took on a b 
lower type. His cup of joy was full to ovcrflowni 
When the rocky banks of the Jordan were reached, i 
shod his beloved, as it were, anew "with tho prcpg 
tion of the gospel of peace." And when he, who wM 
the rigor of John the Baptist bad told the people of tiH 
duty and their sins, was about to be called into the pre 
ence of his King, the King sent and clothed him for bis 
presentation. He died at his little home in Napa Cily, 
Nov. 18, i88t. 
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■piritcd preacher, who did not tarry with us long. At 
the end of his second 3ear h« was transferred and re- 
lumed to his native Cimference. 

J. W. Ellis was also received at this session as a tran!i- 
fcr from the Alabama Conference. His labors among 
lis were Inief. The first year he was sent to Mariposa, 
where God honored and blessed his ministry in a gra- 
cious revival and the salvation of souls. The next year 
he was sent to Los Angeles; but soon after entering 
upon his work there he fell sick, and after a very brief 
illness of four days fell asleep in Jesus, assuring those 
orotmd him that he had no fear of death. It is said that 
he was converted at a camp-meeting at night, in his 
fourteenth year. The day following his conversion he 
was in a tent praying for a clearer evidence of his ac- 
ceptance with God and for a fuller salvation. '■ He was 
most powerfully blessed, and was most extraordinarily 
ioiprcssed with the goodness of God in the remedial 
plan, and felt that God had called him to publish this 
salvation to a mined world; but being young and inex- 
perienced — only fourteen years of age — he pleaded his 
youth and inability, and did not enter upon the active 
duties of the ministry until his twenty-second year. 
As a man. Brother Ellis was a high-minded Christian 
gentleman. As a preacher, he was clear, scriptural, anti 
strong, impressing his audiences with the necessity of a 
present salvation. When some of his friends in Ala- 
bama attempted to dissuade him from his contemplated 
transfer to the Pacific, and told him that he would die 
here, he calmly replied, ' I can shout my way to heaven 
as easily from the Pacific as from the Atlantic.'" 

At this session we admitted on trial seven, vin.; J. G. 
Shclltm. J. Bonhail. -M. Maupin. R. A. Latimer. ), T. 
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Cox, S. Ciishiiig, and R. C. Martin. Two were re-" 
admitted— L. C. Adams and J. H. Bristow. The last 
named was immediately transferred to the Louisville 
Conference. God was setting his seal to our ministr 
on this coast by calling to our help these young n 
and putting them into the ministry. 

J. G. Sheiton came in an early day from Missouri I 
the mines of California. He had been a member n 
the Church, and was fleeing from a call to preach. H 
attended the services of J. C. Simmons, in Grass Vallej'„ 

!. At a prayer-meeting he was called upon J 
prav. While praving the Spirit of God came i 
him, and the preacher, though he knew nothing of I 
life or convictions, felt assured that he was one that 
God had called to the work of the ministry. He sought 
an inter\'iew with him, and told him of his convictions. 
He frankly acknowledged it, but said he had no educa- 
tion, and did not feel himself competent. The preacher 
assured him that God made no mistikcs, and that if he 
felt it his duty to preach, he never would enjoy perfect 
peace until he yielded to his convictions. When he be- 
gan to reflect on what he had admitted, he determined «i 
fly the place. He threw up his mining claim, and set out 
for his home in the East. When he reached San Fran- 
cisco, R. A. Latimer, who had known him in the mines, 
met him, and said: " You are the very man I am loc 
ing for. I have a vegetable ranch near San Jui 
I need a partner, and you must go with me." He wei 
and began gardening. The blessed revival under J, 1 
Cox, that embraced this neighborhood, again broit^ 
him under strong convictions of duty. In ihc fall i 
the year 1854, J. C. Simmons accidcnUiII 
Stockton, as he was selling a load of vegetables he h 
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"brought up from the ranch. He had heard of the glo- 
rious revival, and began inquiring of Shelton concern- 
ing his call to the ministry. Simmons wrote to J. T. 
Cox, posting him in regard to the young man's convic- 
tions, and requested him to urge him to duty. And the 
result was his application for admission inlo the Con- 
ference at this session. He was admitted, and has 
proved one of our most faithful, trusted preachers ever 
since — never a year without work — ready to take any 
appointment the Conference may give him. 

As a builder, he is a regular Neheraiah. When Bcnt 
to the Drytown Circuit, in Amador County, in 1S5S. he 
built a brick church at Drytown, and paid off a heavy 
debt on the church at Volcano, in the same circuit. In 
i860 he built a parsonage at Colusa, and the same year 
built a church in Sutler County, twenty miles below 
Colusa, called Salem Church. He secured by purchase 
two acres of land and a house for a parsonage at Hope- 
ton in 1863. Here he endured hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, at one time being entirely out 
of provisions, and having no money with which to buy 
more. Like the widow of Sarepta, his wife cooked the 
last handful of meal, not "knowing where the next was 
to come from. But the Lord, whose resources are 
tK>undlc^s, supplied their wants at the proper time. 
This was the hardest year of his ministry. But the 
dark cloud had a silver lining, and the year closed with 
a glorious and successful camp-meeting, at which 
Brother John Ruddle was happily converted, wh.se 
faitlifulness and devotion to our Church has placed him 
in the front rank. Others who have proved useful 
lombers to the present dav were brou;^ht to Christ 
ing this meeting. In iS-SS he was a^aln in CoU.-.a, 
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and built a brick church that did us good service in tin 
town. In 1870 he built a parsonage in Princeton, nad 
raised a subscription for a church, but before the plans 
were conauminated the work was abandoned on ac- 
count of the drought. He helped to pav a heavv debt 
on the Millvillc Circuit in 1872. When sent to Modes- 
to he secured a most eligible lot in that town, and built 
a church, furnishing it throughout, and supplying it 
with a bell, organ, etc. The same year he moved the 
parsonage from Burneyville eleven miles, retitted it, in- 
closed the parsonage lot, set out shrubbery, and left ev- 
ery thing in good condition. In 1875 he repaired the 
parsonage at Linden, and bought an organ for the 
church. He repaired the church in Hcaldsburg in 1S79. 
paying ofl" an old debt. He did the same for church 
and parsonage at Knight's Landing. He paid some old 
debts and finished the church at Maxwell. Who can 
estimate the value of such a man ? He has held 
twenly-lhree camp-meetings, received over 700 mcm> 
hers into the Church, six of whom have entered the 
ministry. He is a safe man. lie never contracts any 
debts for the Church, pays off all that come in his way. 
and after thirty-one years of hard labor is Mill with his 
hands uplifted, pressing on in the whitening field. 
While no man ever works- more faithfully than he. yel 
he is prone to look at the dark side of the picture. His 
fears trouble him more than they should. A good 
Brother Hardwick. upon a certain occasion, to illustrate 
this trait in his character, in his presence said. " When 
Brother Shelton gets to heaven, he will look all up and 
down the place; he'll see the river of life, the trees that 
grow upon the banks of the river: he'll cat of the frutt. 
he'll listen to the songs of the redeemed, and will say. 
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of faithful service have had a wonderful eflect in clear- 
ing his way, and he now bends to the work with a 
shout and a song that are refreshing and inspiring. 

J. Bonsali labored but a single vcar, when he was dis- 
continued at his own request. 

Milton Maupin was a. most excellent young man, 

id gave promise of great usefulness, but at the end of 
second year he was discontinued and returned to 
native State, Tennessee. 

R. A. Latimer was an earnest, faithful man, a good 
sod systematic preacher. His sermons 'were always 
short, but well arrangei! and interesting. He labored 
ID the bounds of the Pacific Conference for more than 
a score of years, when he removed to the Los Angeles 
Conference, where with ripening years he is waiting 
the call of his beloved Master to the rest of the faithful. 

Simeon Ciishing during his first year was called back 
to his old home on account of the affliction of some of 
his family in the East, andjis he never reported to tlie 
Conference, he was discontinued at (he ensuing session. 

J, T. Cox in many respects was one of the most re- 
markable men ever connected with our Conference. 
The early part of his life was spent in the service of sin; 
but when he turned to God and was converted, he 
served God as faithfully as he had scr\cd Satan. He 
made his first appearance as a preacher near Gilroy. 
He was a very corpulent man, weighing between 250 
|l and 300 pounds. He was full of life and fun, and was 
^■^ ever^' sense a most companionable man. His one 
^^Bvuiinning desire was for the salvation of sinner?. As 
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W. R. Bane, who was led to Christ through hU 
mcQtality, says, " He was a remarkable man. The sin- 
ner's trail was never too cold for him; nor was there 
any place for him to hide away from his ever- vigilant, 
detective eye." Sometime during the year 1853 he be- 
gan holding meetings in the vicinity of Gilroy and Wat- 
sonvilie. On June 4. of that year, the first Quarterly 
Conference was organized in Pleasant Valley, as it was 
then called — now Gilroy — W. R. Gobcr, Presiding Eld- 
er, and J. T. Cox, preacher in charge. It was called 
the San Juan and Santa Cruz Circuit. This Qiiarlerly 
Conference was held in a little shanty occupied by five 
young men, four of whom were of the Campbellitc per- 
suasion. This was the first regular organization of any 
Church in this part of the valley. W. R. Bane says of 
it: " When the meeting was dismissed, there being no 
hotel or convenient stopping-place for the preachers, 
my wife licing present, readily took in the situation, and 
without fear introduced herself to the preachers, and 
took them home with her to dinner, and from that for- 
\vard preachers invariably had a hearty welcome to 
her humble fare. 1 at the time was crossing the plains 
with cattle. ' Father' Cox, the circuit preacher, as he 
was then called, made frequent visits to my family in 
my long absence, but never without offering prayer in 
behalf of the absent one. About four months afler the 
holding of this Conference I reached home, and soon 
thereafter made the acquaintance of ' Father ' Cox, and 
expressed myself as so pleased with him that one of 
the stewards of the Church mustered up courage suffi- 
cient to lay the old gentleman's exceedingly pressing 
wants before me with a verv tremulous voict 
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a^vkward mannci' with bacon and flour; and from that 
glad clay forward my hand has not been slack in that 
direction," 

In October of this year Father Cox held a camp- 

t meeting at Souqucl, at which there were a number 
of conversions, and fourteen persons added to our 
Church. November 6 one was lield near Watsonville, 
which resulted in the accession of thirty-nine members, 
and on the 26th of the same month still another was 
held at ihc same place. This was said to have been one 
of the most remarkable meetings ever held in that val- 
ley. Father Cox preached as one inspired. He went 
from tent to tent, and wherever he could find sinners 
he was talking to them of their salvation. Before the 
meeting he had gone all through the surrounding coun- 
try, urging saints and sinners to go to the meeting. 
Among others he prevailed on W. R. Bane, who was 
then out of Christ, and did not know the first rudimenls 
of religion, to attend, which was his first step in that 
directio.i. In writing of the meeting, Brother Bane 
says; " 1 never shall forget the hearty welcome I re- 
ceived at the hands of Mother Davis, as she was called, 
_ on that occasion. There was no waiting for a formal 
^k introduction. She came to me, a stranger, and said: 
^H 'This is Mr. Bane, I believe?' 'That is my name.' 'I 
^^L am Mrs. Davis (pointing her finger toward her tent); 
^^■.tbat is our tent and your home.' It was during tliis 
^^K camp- meeting that Mother Brown (the mother of 
^B the Rev. Samuel Brown and mother-in-law of W. 
I R- Bane) got so unspeakably happy that she faint- 
. ed away in the altar at ihc evening ser\-ice, as some 
^^f supposed, when Dr. Bryant was hurriedly called in, 
^^L and at which annoiinccmcnl I ventured nigh, and 
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heard the Doctor say, ' Don't be alarmed; she is tS 
right' Soon after she came to herself, when I heard 
her say in a low whisper, 'O I am so happy!' Al 
which exclamation every doubt I had previously cntcr- 
tamcd in regard to the reality of experimental religion 
ill a moment fled. But, strange to say. while I was a 
hardened sinner, and there were scores of bright 
happy conversions all around me upon ihot 
stiU had power to resist, yea, stubbornly resist ofTe; 
mercy, and left the camp-ground a miserable wretch." 

The refiults of this meeting are not now known, no 
record of it being found. To these camp-mecetings as 
much as any other human agency, perhaps, we are in- 
debted for the establishment of our Church in (his 
of the State. 

J, T. Cox was relumed to this work the second y< 
and his labors were crowned with even greater succewi 
than those ofthe year before. He assisted 
knownasthefirstToll-gateCamp-meeting. near the ci 
of San Jose. This was a remarkable meeting, and did 
much to strengthen the station at San Jose and the 
Santa Clara Circuit. Some of the members from Wat- 
sonville and Gilroy, having attended the meeting, re- 
turned with their hearts fixed on holding a camp-mcei- 
ing near Gilroy. W. R. Bane says: " I shall never for- 
get the surprise party at my house as these camp-meet- 
ingers returned home with Father Cox commnnder-in- 
chief. They—/. «., the San Juan. Watsonville, and Gil- 
roy folks — concluded to hold religious services at my 
house at night, and. if at all possible, to arrange for 
camp-meeting at Gilroy, or Pk-aaant Valley, as it 
then called. So at ' early candle-light,' the time ap*' 
pointed, they camt: flocking in without leave or liccm 
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.ititl that, loo, while the llireshi tig- machine men were 
vet at the supper-table. But ' many willing hands made 
light work,' and the tabic was soon cleared, when a 
abort, pointed, and fiery camp-meeting sermon was de- 
livered by him who seemed to be the father of us all 
fFaiher Cox), and the camp-meeting was discussed 
freely. All were fully ripe for the meeting, but there 
was only one tenter to be found, namely, Dr, Bryant, 
who was always ready to stand in with Church enter- 
prises upon all occasions. Too much cannot be said to 
liis praise in the organization of Southern Methodism 
in California. But the matter of a camp-meeting at 
this point seemed to drag, and for fear it would be a 
failure, I mustered up courage sufficient to ask if they 
would allow an outsider to take stock in the way of 
supporting the meeting. Of course they were glad to 
gel such help. The time and pkcc was then and there 
6xed for ihe meeting. At the appointed lime we were 
all upon the ground, ' of one accord,' when the penle- 
costal shower came down. Old men and old women, 
young men and young women, and children, were soon 
heard crying aloud for mercy. Nor did they cry in 
vain. I was near by when R. C. Martin started for 
Ihe mourners' bench, and I saw him-fall full length in 
Ihe alta^ before getting to the bench. Soon he rose, 
shouting aloud the praise of God, when he delivered 
an unbidden exhortation, which produced a wonderful 
efTect upon all those who heard him, and had known 
his manner of life from his youth up. Last, but not 
least, I. too, upon that occasion was brought to a sav- 
ing knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. A lovc- 
feut, near the clofe of the meeting, lasted from 9 A.M. 
till 3 P.M.. and closed unfinished. It was during this 
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meeting that I purchasetl and read the first Bible that 
I ever owned. " 

Those who composed the first Quarterly Conference 
of this circuit were, beside the preacher in charge: Dr. 
B. Bryant, R. B. Harris, Dr. E. G. Cannon, George 
Williams, and Thomas Davis. 

Some of these brethen still hnger. Among them is 
R. B. Harris. He has ever been a faithful member of 
our Church. 

George Williams is still in Watsonville. He was a 
superior man, tipright in all his dealings, ami one (hat 
would come as near answering to the picture drawn by 
the psalmist in the fifteenth Psalm as most men. He 
is now near the end of his journey, quietly waiting the 
will of the Master. 

Thomas Davis died several yeais ago, full of faith 
and of years. He entered the Jordan leaning on the 
arm of Him whose voice lias power to divide the 
waves. He was followed by his saintly wife some two 
years later. They were both perfectly devoted to God 
and his Church. Having embraced religion io early 
life in ihc State of Virginia, they never lost ihcir bear- 
ings nor changed their purpose. In sunshine and in 
Gtorm they kept on their way, and when they ap- 
proached the clernal shore, immediately in before them 
lay the long-sought haven. With joy they let go the 
anchor, landed amid the shout of friends, and entered 
the City of God. Eternity alone will reveal the value 
of their service to our Church on this coast. 

Of Dr, E. G. Cannon we will have occasion to speak 
elsewhere. 

Wherever J. T. Cox labored revivals crowned his 
efforts, nnd the Church was strengthened nnil huill up. 
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He preached wilh wonderful power and pathos. As 
an cxhorter he was ahnost without a rival. When fullv 
aroused, at times his exhortations were awful. Amid 
some of his perorations you could almost hear the thun- 
ders of Sinai and feel the crack of doom. The heart 
that could resist them was made of adamant. 

It is said upon one occasion, when Bishop Pierce was 
on this coast, that he was to preach at a certain place. 
He did so, when Father Cox followed wilh one of his 
wonderful exhortations. A man who was a stranger 
to both said, soon after the service closed; "That little 
man (the Bishop) that preached didn't do much: but I 
tell you when that big old fat Bishop got up, did n't he 
lay it off!" When the anecdote was related to them, 
both the Bishop and the exhorter enjoyeil the joke. 

He was a man of great faith, while he planned his 
meetings with consummate skill. He had a keen per- 
ception of human nature, and seemed to be above the 
sense of fear. Upon one occasion, while in the midst 
of a glorious camp-meeting, he was told that a ring- 
leader of wickedness intended to come to the mourners' 
bench that night for sport. The old man kept his own 
counsel. Sure enough, at the call, this man marched 
up among the penitents and kneeled at the altar. When 
Father Con came down to pray, lie kneeled by the side 
of his man in such a position as to let his right hand 
rest upon his back. As he waxed warmer in prayer 
bis voice dwelled louder and louder. Soon he began 
to pound on the fellow's back. Heavier and heavier 
fell the blows until his back began to sway under the 
licks. Higher rose the old man's voice and heavier fell 
th« blows. At last the fellow began to crawl on his 
hands and knees. Father Cox watched as well as 
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prayed. He too began to walk on his knees, li 
ing well up wilh him, still pounding away, until, 
mode of retreat failing, the fellow sprang to his ft 
and ran past his tittering companions, who had coi 
to see him "sell " the old man. 

A few weeks after this, as Father Cox was ridi 
along the road in his spring wagon, he met the mm 
who stopped him, and said: "Mr. Cox, 1 haven' 
any money to give you; but if you will go home 
me, I will give you a wagon-load of nice vegetables. 
The old man went, prayed with him, talked 
advised him to give his heart to Christ. During Uii 
year the man was happily converted to God. 

While on the Gilroy Circuit, in the winter of 1853- 
he had occasion to visit San Francisco and return, 
travel then was by steamer to Alviso, and thence by 
stage to San Jose and points south. A portion of the 
roud between Alviso and San Jose was through what 
is known as "adobe," a black, sticky soil, that in the 
rainy season becomes almost impassable. The passen- 
gers had frequently to walk, and sometimes to assist in 
prizing the st.tge out of the mud. Upon this occasion 
Father Cox was trudging along with other passengers, 
when they reached a terrible mud-hole that spanned 
the entire road. On one side was a plank fence. To 
keep out of the worst of it, he essayed to walk the rails 
of this fence. But three hundred pounds was more 
than that fence was built to bear, and with « crash llie 
rail broke and let the old man down in the mud. He 
waded out with a smile. Just then the owner of the 
fence, who had witnessed the accident, came into the 
road in a rage. He commenced swearing at ihe 
gentleman furiously for breaking his fence. FatI 
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Cox apologized, But the fellow continued his abuse. 
For a time he bore it meekly; but as the impudent fel- 
low, doubtless encouraged by the quiet manner in 
which he received his curses, continued his abuse, the 
old man's face flushed, his eye blazed and fl.ished, and 
btcpping quickly in front of his assailant, he seized him 
by his chin-whiskers and shook him as he would a 
school-boy. One shake was enough. Tlte fellow 
waked to the consciousness of the fact thai he had 
cursed the wrong passenger. As soon as he could get 
the time and opportunity to .speak, he said; " I beg par- 
don. I did not notice your^z-ai' hairs. I see you arc 
an old man." He held on to him long enough for him 
to realize how helpless he ivas. The preacher then 
slowly replied; "Your apology is accepted, although it 
is evidently caused hy the might of my arm, vmA not by 
my gray hairs." 

A few days after this, at a quarterly love-feast, he 
confessed, with tears of penitence, that he bad done 
wrong in letting the "Old Adam" get the advantage 
of him. 

We copy an article from the Pacific Methodist, taken 
from the Nashville Christian Advocate, that will give 
an idea of Father Cox's methods and power; 
FATHER COX. 

It was perhaps about the year 1S58 that the Rev. B R. John- 
Mjo — " Uncle Ben," as we called him — was holding a r.imp^ 
meeting in Napa Valley, Cal., near the village nf St. Helena. He 
waiassUtcil by the Revs. John Miller and V. A. Anderson. Cum- 
bc-rland Prcebjterftln ministers. On (he grounds ivcre c.miped' 
Metliodists fNorth and South). Preshvlerian.s Baptists, and olh- 
en not of anv Church. They liad tome together to worvhip 
God for a ipacc of fifteen da\s. 

Miller and And^r^on, ai' ihf v were home-folks, told Lncle 
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Ben to cnll another preacher. L'ncle Ben, with a merr)- twini 
in his ej'e. said he would send for Father Cox. of Sonoma, adding, 
■' lie it no liltie man — con preacli and prav, weep and shout, and 
sing all day. He will leave us preachers hurdlv a thing 
Thin pleased the brethren, and (wo davs afterward Kulher Ci 
drove into the camp-ground — a stranger, lie wore a broad 
a huge linen duster, and rode in a buggv as wide an a road-wi 
He was covered with dnat; but his long, while hair, rosv face, 
massive body attracted general attention as he was conducted to 
Brother \'ann'» tent for refreshment. Here the ntinisterG met 
him and placed the harness of a leader upon htm. 

Father Cox was an itinerant, approachable and 
live. Before an hour passed he look his stafT and began the cir- 
cuit of the camp-ground. Ai he came to our lent we were un- 
able to restrain a curious stare. He saw this, and brought hia 
social wit to bear on us: " Haven't been drunk for a long til 
brother; glad to see vou on thU holv ground; ^ou cainprra 
here in the right; how greatly God will bless thi 
passed on, saluting and talking with joung and old, searcl 
thcfr spirihial state and presenting the riches of the gospel in 
warm, social way that won all hearts. 

That night when Father Cox stood up to preach he was r 
stranger. Perhaps he shot some arrows at a I'enture, but it 
more evident that he drew at a mark. The camp>ground 
shaded by young oaks and wild grape-vines. .\ spring of 
water rose in a bunch of willows and rippled along the edge 
the grove. Bright lamps hung on the trees, and all the place 
glowed in light, relieved by the green pavilion overhead. The 
weather waa just such as California alone can give — neither too 
hot nor too cool. A multitude was before him. The old faihera 
and mothers of the Church were there in full force. He sang a 
few venies alone; his voice, flute-like and mellow as that of a 
dove, filled the grove, every word distinctly uttered. As he 
lirayed the great congregation became more and mort rcsponsi*^ 
and men's hearts moved toward heaven in a great vohime. 
(heme was the glory of (he cross. He carried our Saviour 
hit low estate 1o the realms of eternal glory. Now he uttcn 
apotalyptii- -hojt, " Hllleliiiah' Salvation, andgl:>ry. and h( 
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Pand poTt. unio Ihc L^rd our Godt" A like rciiponac roDh back 
Ihroush i\\e audience and returns lo the pulpil again in loud 
aniens. He unveiU the heatenly courts — the gates njar — he ioakn 
in — all lcx)k — then hear him, as one almost absent from ihe flesh; 
" Holv, holy, holv. Lord God Almiglity, which was and is to 
come!" The fathers took up this sublime refrain, and for sev- 
eral moments there was scriptural shouting at least. Souls were 
ccMverted that night and a good meeting established. 

Father Cos wanted the neri'ices of the next daj 
an experience -meeting — a speaking time — well, ; 
meeting. But as the congregation was a mixed one, he took 
counsel of Uncle Ben, who said, " Go on; do that ver.v thing; 
jdcnty of Cumberlands here, hard to beat in that line; the Bap- 
tists will talk, and our Northern brethren will come in like a 
dood: shove Ihc chunks together, and if vou can't stop I wilt put 
mr hand on the brakes." Miller and Anderson gave hearty as- 
sent, and L'ncle Ben called the ministers into his "marquee" and 
regaled them with grapes and Bartlelt pears while they laid the 
plkns of the great meeting. 

Uncle Ben — God bless the dear old father! — was a regular 
Naboth for vineyards and fruit-trees; besides, he could preach, 
the editor [Dr. Fitzgerald} knows how well. 

Earlier than usual nest morning some hovering angr.-! gathered 
up and rolled away the tieecy fog-cioud that spanned the valley 
from mountain to mountain, and the sun's rays came streaming 
down the stairways of blue ether without sllnt and full of glorv. 
By 8 o'clock a large assemblage was at the stand. Father Cox 
opened and led meeting. What an experience! Past fifty years 
of age when won to Christ by his pious wife, in him religion had 
done a great work. Uncle Ben gave an account of the great 
peace he had toward God, reminding one of the holy calm that 
filled the soul of Bislmp Marvin when he saw the sunlight flash 
over the haiel bushes and sumach shnibs verging the meadow 
where he was converted. Anderson and Miller, holy men gone 
to eternal rest, gave ample testimony. Father Vann. old and 
blind. Uirllled all with the glorious things he saw. Uncle Char- 
lej' Hopper, an old hunter whose paths Fremont followed, swept 

"I (be hWy land in hjppy vision Father (Jox, with singular versa- 
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tillly and fitness, responded, sealing wordi I 
swelling the Interest all along. 

The people were coming in from all parts of the vallej-, >i>c«k- 
ers and hcarerE. Father Cok walks down Ihc aisle — he stand* in 
the midst of a thousand people. Mulhcr Daven(M>rl. celebrated 
for her zeal and gifts, was speaking at Ihe far end. John Miller 
wanted to preach, and Uncle Ben looked grave and puixicil. 
Putting on the "brakes" was impossible. JubI now a new phase 
springs up; dinners arise and say, "fray lor ub." Fatlicr Cox 
calls Miller from the pulpit to his side. For a few mumcnls the 
grand old man broke forth in one of the most searching appeals 
— we cannot write it — angels did. lie wept like Jeremiah and 
pleaded tike Paul. More than twenty j-car* have paeied since 
thai memorable day; slill I see him. and hear Ihot mellow voice; 
its undving pathos' and sweetness swells the music of long eter- 
nity. Miller prays and the people sing; the whole arbor U an 
altar. Conversions and bright faces are now the order of the 

Noonday comes, and the cooks have spread Ihcir ample tables. 
None leave the bread of life for the meat that peri^heth. Many 
remarkable conversions occur. A tittle daughter of Anderson, 
far down the aisle, is converted. No one had spoken lo the llmld 
child. Clapping her hands and praising God, shc.*tarU for her 
father at Ihe pulplL Father and child meet by Ihe side of Father 
Cox, who, spreading wide his hands, shouts. "Out of the mouths 
ori>abes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise!" Mother and 
grandparents appear on the scene. Uncle Ben leans over the 
pulpil-board, his cheeks wet wilh tears. 

The great work takes up the evening until neat « o'clock. The 
deep shadows of the coasi .range come stealing across Ihe valley. 
The day and the meeting muftt close. Uncle Ben calls the people 
in a loud voice and dismisses them to their tents. Father Cox 
had been instant in season Ibr nearly eight hours — a prodigy of 
zeal and eloquence. Coming In at the eleventh hour and dying 
before very old, he did the work of a whole life. Deficient. Ac- 
cording to the strict teller of technical education, still he was 
learned in theology, men, and things, i le had a marvelous com-, 
mand of Ihe EnglT'=h languagr, and never (ailed to express him' 
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r simple, Torcible, and relicitou^, He swept over 
California like a heav;r rain over a tliirsty land, and in his wake 
Aourished Ihe children of a happy immorlalitj'. — Patific, in Nash- 
vilU Adiocatr. 

His lust appointment was to the city of Stockton. 
He laboreil, talked, and prayed with his people as long 
as he was able. He desired to preach after his physi- 
cian told him that he must desist. He asked to be car- 
ried to the church in his chair. He suffered greatly 
in his last days, and between the paroxysms of pain he 
would sing the songs of Zion, and would cry out, " Re- 
ligion is good!" When the last moment came, gather- 
ing all his wasting strength and looking up, he cried, 
"Eternal life!" and California's greatest ecclesiastical 
captain sheathed his .sword and grasped the victor's 
palm. He died at Bodega, in Sonoma County, and 
his remains lie beneath the shadows of the yellow ma- 
drona, awaiting the call of Him who knows the resting- 
place of all His beloved. 

Robert C. Martin was also admitted on trial at this 
Conference. He had been an exceedingly wild, dissi- 
pated boy. Caught, just as he was budding into man- 
hood, by the wild wave of excitement that bore the troop- 
ing thousands to our shore, he gave way to the evil 
influences brought to bear upon him, and his friends felt 
that it was only a question of time when he would be 
an Utter wreck. But at a camp-meeting at Gilroy he 
was happily converted. The night before he had been 
at the gambling-table. As Boon as converted he began 
exhorting his young companions to turn from their evil 
way and give their hearts to God. He was soon li- 
censed to preach, and for many years he was a very 
consilient, useful man, Revlvah Mes^sed his labors, 
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his Master. He went among the first of our preachers 
to Oregon. The second year he was appointed Presid 
ing Elder of the Jacksonville District. But from st 
cause he was forced to locate, and in laboring to sup- 
port his family he took a contract to drive a stage. HU 
old habit came back 011 him, and he is restin 
cloud, 

L. C. Adams was an earnest, faithful preacher, wboM 
did UE good ^vork for nine years, one year being Pre^ J 
siding Elder on Jacksonville District, Oregon. In 18631,' 
he was located, at his own request. 

At this Conference, Dr. J. Boring, who had not re- 
turned after the session of the General Conference, 
asked for, and was granted, a location. 

Up to this time we had suffered greatly tlie need of . 
the books necessary to carry on and make perniancnt J 
our work. Freight and postage was so high, and 1 
much time was consumed in transportation, that we J 
found it difficult as individuals to meet the growing . 
demand. At this Conference plans were formed to 
secure a depository of books from our House; and a 
supply was at once ordered. This depository was con- 
ducted in San Francisco, under the auspices of our 
Conference, for a number of years; but at last we had 
to give it up. 

The Bascom Institute, so auspiciously commenced in 
San Jose, began to give us trouble. Wc owned t^o 
whole blocks of very valuable lot.s, then in the suburbs, 
but what is now in the very heart of the city. Tho 
preachers had their hands full, and the trustees, though 
worthy men, had not the time to spare from their owo 
affairs to look nfler it, and debts accumulated. Im- 
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rcmentB and repairs were demanded, and now a 
debt that we were unable to meet lay like a nightmare 
upon the breast of our infant academy. Never from 
this time till the time when the whole property passed 
from our hands was the institution ever free from debt. 
There were times when the sky wonld brighten, and 
preachers and people would give freely of their money, 
and then disaster would follow, until at last the original 
donors of the land made an effort to recover the prop- 
erty. And although we had a clear title to it, yet 
through mismanagemcnl the whole reverted to the orig- 
inal owner, and we lost property ihat to-day would be 
worth thirty or forty thousand dollars. 

Our membership now numbered eight hundred and 
ihirty-nine, local preachers fourteen, church buildings 
sixteen, and parsonages seven. The committee ap- 
pointed on the state of the work summed up their report 
in the following language. "We are prospering as a 
Church; God is with us; our motto is victory." This 
jear we stationed more than thirty preachers. And we 
went forth with more faith and hope than we had ever 
done before. Not only were good men coming to us, 
but the Lord of the harvest was replying to our prayer 
for laborers by raising up in our midst those converted 
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CHAPTER V. 

f HE fifth session of the Conference was held in the , 
' city of San Francisco. April 21-26, 1S56. At 
this time we had no house of worship in the city, 
ind the Conference met in a temperance hall, which we i 
had hecn using as a place for preaching for some tim«^4 
Bishop Kavanaugh was to have been with us. 
delayed, and did not reach California until after the ad-"^ 
journmcnt of the Conference. \V. R. Gober was electe 
to preside. We received on trial J. B. Williams, S, D,4 
Bimch, H. C. Settle, J. S. L. Woods, J, G. Johnson,^ 
David Bcaudhamp. and E.G.Cannon. Of these brclh-T 
rcn, J. B. Williams, S. D. Bunch, and D. Beauchami/ 
were discontinued at their own request after the cxpira-J^ 
tion of the first year. D. Beauchamp during the yerfl 
had a severe spell of sickness at the house of n goodfJ 
Cumberland Presbyterian brother. Brother B. F. How- ; 
ell, who nursed him with all the tenderness of a father ^ 
without charge; and at this Conference R. W. Btgham .j 
offered the following resolution: 

/tcsoheii. That Ihe Pacific Conference present Brother B. P. 
Howell, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, wJlh ■ fine 
famil,v Bible, at a token of oiir appreciation of his kindneu to our 
joung brother, David Beauchamp, during a M;vere illness. 

Twenty dollars was immediately coiuriliutcd in t 
Conference-room for the purchase of the Bible. 

Henry C. Settle was quite a young man, of slender^ 
delicate build, a pleasing manner and exceedingly t 
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iant intellect. He was a hard student and a great 
reader. He advanced at once to the front rank, and soon 
filled some of our most important stations. He was. 
however, greatly afflicted, and at times was subject to 
paroxysms that would for brief periods dethrone reason 
and utterly prostrate him. Notwithstanding this, he 
did full work from year to year in the Conference, till 
1859, when he was placed on the superannuated list, and 
th? following year transferred to the Louisville Confer- 
ence. Here in his old home he has been fully restored 
to heahh, and stands among the most prominent of his 
Conference. He possessed a most analytical mind, 
combined with a power of expression that was wonder- 
ful. At times his flights of oratory were sublime, and 
at the same time they were not aimless flights^, mcrelv 
intended for display, but there was always some object 
above for which he soared, and you lost sight of hfs 
masterly flight in admiration of the object for which he 
rose. It was with the deepest regret we of the Pacific 
Conference gave him up. 

J. S. L. Woods remained with us fora few jears, and 
then engaged in secular business, to the neglect of hia 
work, and he was located. 

J. G. Johnson came to lis from the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, and for a number of years he did good, 
faithful work among us; but his heart turned back tu 
the Church of his early choice, and after location he 
reunited with the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
and died in its communion. His end was peaceful, for 
he was a good man, and the end of such is pence. 

E. C. Cannon deserves something more than a pass- 
ing notice. As before stated, he assisted in the organ - 
ixation of the Santa Cruz and San Juan Circuit. He 
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was an eccentric man in some things. 
devoted to the Church and the cause of the Redeemer 
is hut seldom found. His zeal for the salvation of 
souls was consuming. He worked constantly for a 
revival, and was not satisfied if souls were not saved at 
almost every service. Frequently he would announce 
at the opening of a service that the Lord would con- 
vert so many souls that night, naming the number 
conlidently as if he had been advised. And should his 
prediction be realized, or should it fail, was all one to 
him. It was hard to keep him within bounds. He 
claimed to act under the direct guidance of the Spirit 
of God, and he would obey nothing else. If his 
came in conflict with the Discipline, or with the orden 
of a superior officer in the Church, he followed whati' 
he claimed to be the direction of God. 

Upon one occasion the question of the renewal of 
his license came up before the Qiiartcrly Conference 
of which he was a member. The majority f>f the 
brethren were opposed to the renewal. The Rev. 
Charles Campbell, recognizing his usefulness, pleaded 
for him, and said he thought if some one would talk to 
the brother he could be corrected and saved to the 
istry. The Conference appointed him to see and talk 
with him. He took him out and in a verj- kind mat 
ner tried to show him his errors; told liim that 
brethren were opposed to the renewal of his licenst 
in fad, made the case as strong as he well conld. CiM< 
non listened to him very quietly and patiently, and then 
coolly said, "I must follow the dictations of the Spirit." 

When Brother Campbell returned to the Conference- 
room, and was asked how he succeeded, he siddj 
"You'd just as well sing psalms In o dead horMf. 
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left the State fur his old home, and has been lost sight of. 
: had been in many respects a prosperous year. 
Revivals of religion had crowned the labors of mnnv 
of our preachers, and when the statistics of the Church 
were called for, it was found that wc had one thousand 
ami sixteen members and probntiunei^ on our Church- 
rolls, a net increase of one hundred and seventy-seven 
during the year. We now reported twenty-one houses 
of worship in our possession. Preachers and people 
were hopeful all over the Conference, To those who 
knev*' not the character of our work ihis may seem as 
indeed a day of small things. But the difhculty and 
importance of the work we were doing can never be 
estimated or appreciated by those not engaged in il. 
No other denomination -in the State was doing any 
more, in proportion to the forces engaged, than we. 
In fact, close observation has settled the conviction that 
God has honored the labors of our Church and minis- 
try on this coast with as many genuine revivals of re- 
ligion and as many happy conversions as any other. 

We labored under peculiar difficulties. Even had 
not the grand underlying principles of onr Church been 
non -political, the pressure brought to bear upon us 
would have driven us to that position. We were just 
beginning to feel the pulsations of that mighty tide of 
fanaticism that tossed so many of God's ministers upon 
it« hnsom, and that converted many of the services of 
the 
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the prestige of preachers was prostituted to political 
purposes, and sectional differences were widened by 
men enlisted in the service of the Prince of Peace, 
whose ringing voice had proclaimed, ^*My kingdom is 
not of this world." Our Church was entering upon an 
ever-widening field, where pure, Christly principle 
would be estimated at its full value. The very name 
'* South " we bore made people demand of us every- 
where why we bore it, and what was the difference 
between us and the Methodist Episcopal Church- This 
gave us the frequent opportunity of declaring our prin- 
ciples, and also had a fine reactionary influence on us 
in keeping us Mue to these principles. 



On tkk i'AtiFic Coast. 



CHAPTER VI. 



h£ sixth 



of the Pacific Conference met 



I the city of Socraniento, Nov. 5, 1856, making 
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year. We had dis 



s a very difficult, 
e during a heavy 



scov 
cred by experience that it was not he 
sions during the raiijy season. Itw 
and often impracticable, matter to mo 
winter. Preachers taking possession of new homes at 
this season of the year found it hard to get supplies of 
fuel and provisions, and hence we requested the Bishop 
to appoint the time of holding our Conference in the 
fall of the year. 

Bishop Kavanaugh, who arrived on the coast soon 
after the adjournment of the Conference in Fehruary, 
remained during the year, traveling extensively, preach- 
tng with great power and effect all through the bounds 
of the work. This first protracted visit of Bishop Kav- 
anaugh, and his arduous labors on this coast, bound 
bitn to us, and we to him, in bonds so endearing that we 
were ever prone to call him our Bishop. There was 
no circuit, no mining-camp so obscure, if occupied by 
one of our preachers, that he was not willing to visit it. 
And from one end of our Conference to the other he 
stirred saint and sinner by the grandeur of his elo- 
quence, lie did not save himself and his biggest ser- 
mons for the great cities or grand occasions. But 
sometimes in the clapboard shanty, amid the secli 
of a mining.g.dch. the "Old Man Eloquent" poured 
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forth such strains of unbridled oratory as would baTtf] 
won laurels anywhere on earth. 

Once nt a rude camp-ground, as he was indulging ilk! 
some of his grandest utter;uicesi when with voice i 
gesture he was lifting his audience to untrodden palhl \ 
and filling their souls with unutterable emotions, a Dig- 
ger Indian, sitting by the root of a tree, watching the 
speaker, though he understood not a word he uttered, 
but thrilled with the tones of his voice, and pierced 
with the hghtning of his eye, sprang to his feet and 
shouted, "Heap big Capitan!" After fiimiliarizing 
himself with the peculiarities of ihc work in which we 
were engaged, and learning preachers and people by 
actual contact and labor with them, he was well pr*J 
pared to actas our Presiding Bishop. 

Jacob Gruwcll, James Kelsay, Thomas Brown, am 
Horatio N. Compton were received on trial at th^ 
Conference. 

E. D. Lockley and L. C. Adams were re-admittq 
into the Conference. 

Jacob Gruwell was bom July i6, 1S07, in what .] 
now Preble County, Ohio. In iSii his parents 1 
moved to Indiana, where he grew lo manhood, 
was raised a Baptist, but marrying a Methodist gir 
was brought into the M. E. Church. He was hcensedl 
to exhort May 18. 1840, and to preach June 24, iS43.^ 
Ho came to California on the great wave of nnmigra- 
lion that swept over the plains in 1849. He had been 
vexed and tried by politico-preaching, and when the 
opportunity offered of becoming a member of our 
Church, he gladly embraced it. He threw himself into 
tlie work v/ith all' the .--rdor of his nature. His first ap- 
pointment was n* Junior preacher under J. 1.. Snn^ 
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durs, on the Gilroy Circuit. The next two ycais he 
was on tile Santa Clara Circuit. The first year he re- 
ceived fifty members at a single protracted-meeting, 
and built the church at Berryessn. He had two camp- 
rncetings the next year— mentioned elsewhere: at one 
ncarlv one hvindred, and at tlie other seventy-five mem- 
bers were received intoour Church. He was next sent 
to Eugene City, Oregon, and was the first Southern 
Methodist preacher that ever preached in that place. 
He held the first Southern Metliodist camp-meeting 
that year that was ever lield in that State. It contin- 
ued twelve days. He had no ministerial help. He 
preached three times a day, and his wife helped him 
with the altar work. Fifty sonis were converted at 
this meeting, and our Church well established. He re- 
mained two years in Oregon. In the fall of iS6o, at 
the close of his first year in Oregon, he rode 450 miles 
alone on horseback to meet the Conference in Sacra- 
mento, On his way he fell in one night with a band 
of 200 Pitt River Indians, >vho were camped on the 
Sacramento River. He slept on the ground by the 
side of their camp-fire, with his saddle for a piltow. 
His supper and breakfast was broiled fish, with no 
bread. His second year in Oregon he was Presiding 
Elder of the Jacksonville District. Dtiring his two 
years' labor in Oregon he took into the Church about 
350 members, three of whom afterward became preach- 
ers. On his return to California he filled several im- 
portant positions, among them ihe Presiding Eldership 
of the Marysville District, He has been a man of re- 
f roarkable physical vigor, but for a number of years he 
has been upon ihe superannuated list. He has passed 
the nllolled time of man upon earth, and has gone 
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down among the orange groves of Los Angeles I 
wait the call of his Master, who counted hini worthy„J 
putting him into the ministry, 

James Kelsaj' was born in Wayne County, Ky., May.i 
19, iSj6. He was converted in his twentieth year, aiidff 
soon after felt a call to the ministry, but told no one of 9 
his impressions. When his mother, who thought that! 
maybe God had use for him in his vineyard, suggested. f 
it to him, he evaded the matter, and, as he says, tbna'j 
for the first time since his conversion grieved the Spir- 
it. He came to Califoniiu in 1849 by the Lassen route, J 
consuming six months in the trip. With others he tviu T 
attacked with cholera on the plains. For several years I 
he was engaged in mining in El Dorado County, f 
While living at Gold Hill, the Rev. J. C. Stewart, wh*i| 
was on that circuit, became acquainted with him.' 
Brother Kelsay was acting as sexton of the church at^ 
the time. One night, after ali the congregation liad re- 
tired. Brother Stewart asked Brother Kelsay if he J 
never feh it his duty to preach. The question startled.] 
him, for he never dreamed that a soul on the Coastfl 
knew of his call to the ministiy. He acknowlcdgcdJ| 
that lie had. Brother Stewart then appointed hitn I 
class-leader at a little mining-camp, not far off, called.! 
Missouri Flat. He told him that he would preach atl 
this place the following Sabbath, and that he would nr- I 
range an appointment for him the succeeding Sunday^] 
When the day came, he made his arrangements to go J 
over and lead his class. As he could not sing, he in 
vited a Brother William Berrj- to go with him. Whet 
they reached the place, Brother Kelsay went to the ho 
lei, and tiniling (he landlady, asked her if she knew of 
a.iv\U-lh..distM„town. 
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"Methodists! " said she. "There is but one Meth- 
odist here, and he is an old backshder." 

Brother Kdsay, who was unknown to the woman, 
told iier that he had come over to lead a class. 

"Well," said she, "there is no class to lead. But 
Mr. Stewart preached here last Sunday, and he left 
su appointment for a Mr. Kelsay to preach he/e to- 
day." 

This fell like a clap of thunder on the yonng n-.iner. 
He was not a preacher, and had never attempted such 
a thing in his life. He asked for a Bible, and started 
_ for the woods. Bill Berry, as he was familiarly called, 
followed him, laughing. Kelsay turned and said, " Eill, 
go back, or I'll take a club to you." 

Bill said he was not laughing at him. " But," said 
le, "I've known it was your duty to preach, and I'm 
' laughing how nicely Stewart has caught yoii. Xo, 
I Jim, I'm going along to help you pray." 

They went to the woods, and after earnest, secret 
prayer, Kelsny opened the Bible to hunt for his ^rxi 
text. After a time they returned to find quite a cor- 
, grcgation assembled. Brother Kelsay commenced by 
y reading the hymn, "Am I a soldier of the cross." This 
I done, he lined the first couplet, when Bill Berry com- 
menced to sing. He missed the tune, but sung on. 
He had no better success with the next two lines. 
Sometimes he would hit the tune, and then he would 
L -lose it again. The very fact that he was ofl" the tunc 
^-seemed to stir his energies the more, and his voice 
[•'Struck in every direction. The miners began to titter, 
I and Brother Kelsay, seeing there would be a break- 
f down, closed his hymn-book and called to prayer. 
lllii eilort .11 preaching was a Httlc ir.orc successful. 
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He warmed up with his subject, 
passable discourse. 

As they were returning' home that afternoon, wheQ' 
about half a mile on theit.way, Berry stopped in the 
trail, and turning upon Kclsay, said: " I don't like the 
way you treated me to-day. You broughl 
here to Ring for you, and you shut down on me before 
I had sung two verses."' 

"Well, you didn't have the tune, and everj'body 
gan to laugh, and I saw that you'd ruin every thing.' 

" But you ought to let me sing it all. I'd a-got 
tunc before I got through with it. Next time I wi 
you to give me a fair chance." 

His services as a preacher soon were in demand. He 
would toil all the week in the mines, and go out on foot 
to the surrounding towns and preach experimental re- 
ligion to the miners. 

The Rev. J. E. Barnes, a Baptist minister, started in 
the Work of the ministry' about the same time, and as 
they were close neighbors, and felt a mutual sympathy 
for each other, they frequently held meeting in con>' 
junction. On one Sabbath one would preach and the 
other exhort, and on the next they would reverse the' 
order. Mr. Barnes relates an incident in connectioo 
with one of their meetings that will illustrate the work 
these young men had to do. It was Kelsay's time to 
preach. The appointment wa^ in a large room in ■ 
hotel. The door of the room opened immediately upon 
the street. It was pouring down rain. Kelsny wai 
*''™gg''ig with his text, when the door was pushed, 
open, and n large, dninken man staggered in. He 
looked round at the preacher and congregation fc 
.-iwhile, and then pnllcd o(^hi^ dripping hat. and, doult>i 
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^ ling it up ill his hand, dashed it upon the floor nnd sat 
Udown, fixing his eyes upon the preacher. After sitting 
I awhile, he doubled his great fist and conimenccd slowly 
I and deliberately to draw back as if getting ready lo 
strike. All eyes were upon him. A lot of young men 
[ sat near the speaker, watching the man's movements. 
* At length, with a voice that rivaled the roar of a.lioii, 
he shouted, " Dry up!" and sprang to his feet, and was 
I seemingly about to strike the preacher full in the face, 
when the young men leaped forward, caught, and over- 
powered him, and soon put him out of the house. 

The incident so confused the young preacher that he 
could say but little more to edification, and he closed 
' the service. 

Brother Kelsay has been one of our most faithful 
^ workers. When the call was made for preachers to go 
[ to Oregon he went among the first, and did good and 
I faithful work there. There is a rich vein of humor 
[ running through his nature that gives him a strong lev- 
I erage with many. But few of the preachers are more 
[ beloved by his brethren. He is looked upon as a sort 
I of privileged character. Upon a certain occasion, while 
I l»rcsiding Elder of the Colusa District, his District Con- 
I ference was in session. Bishop Hargrove was present. 
Land presided. One morning the Bishop, having some 
I business upon the outside, called Brother Kelsay to the 
■ chair. Brother M. V. Howard was to deliver an ad- 
I dress some time during the Conference, and a motion 
l.was made that he now be requested to perform that 
tduly. "All right," said Brother Kelsay; " come up here, 
prother Howard." He was just being introduced, 
jrhen the mover ot the question arose and suggested 
ftiat it had not been put to the house. " Xevcr mind," 
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sail! Brother Kt-lsny, hoUliiig to the arm of Drotherl 
Howard, " 1 just wanted you to see the speaker befoMl 
joH voted to hear him, so that you could vote intcUi*' 
gently." It was done as Kelsiiy only could do it 

Some of the scenes through which he and others 1 
passed in Oregon in planting our Church in that State I 
were of the most thrilling character, and required cour- f 
age of the highest order to carry through. The most I 
successful inovcinents made were in hohiing a series of % 
camp -meetings through the State. At Brownsville, 
recorded elsewhere, the most intense excitement pre- 
vailed. Extensive preparations were made to break up 
the meeting, if possible. Unknown to the preachers, J 
many of the outside friends had armed themselves, andfl 
were on the ground ready to resist unto blood any cfTortl 
upon the part of a mob. Once, when the mob begatti 
an advance upon the altar, several sprang forward. 1 
volvers in hand, and warned them back. It was ihetffl 
that the grandeur of the Rev. O. Fisher's character] 
loomed up. When quiet had been partially restored, ] 
arose and commenced his sermon with aW the coolnesil 
of a veteran. As he progressed, his voice rose, and i 
hurst after burst of eloquence broke from his lips, until 
it seemed that a very halo shone round his beaming 
face. Pausing in the midst of his sermon, and lifting 
his eyes to heaven, he shouted, "Halleluiah!" Again 
he repeated it. The effect was magical; every heart 
thrilled under the stirring shout. Then stretching his 
hand over the congregation, he said: "They call me 'The 
Old Grizzly," 'The Old Secesh.' and -The Old Devil.* 
and say that I ought to be killed, Thank God, the of. 
fcring is ready! H.ing me if you wflnt to. You can't 
tie this soul of mine. Bum me if it isvuurwUh; there 
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3 fire that can scorch my soul!" Just then one of 
the leaders rose, and said: " Is that the way you preach? 
If so, they have lied to me," and with that he came for- 
ward and handed him some money, saying, " Go on." 

This was on the Sahbath. Up to this time there had 
hcen no conversions, but the religious interest was 
deepening. On Monday it rained. The congregation 
assembled under a large fir - tree. Brother Fisher 
again preached. The crowd gathered close about tlie 
preacher. Soon it commenced hailing. Sister Michael 
came forward to the little table upon which the Bible 
lay, and saved it from being ruined by the rain. A call 
was made for mourners, and six gathered about the 
little table, and before the service closed two of ihem 
were happily converted. Before the meeting closed, 
sixteen more were added to the number of conversions. 
The power of the opposition seemed to be broken at 
this meeting. This was in May. . 

In June they held a camp-meeting on the Salem Cir- 
cuit As the preachers went to this meeting, in pass- 
ing a school-house near the camp-ground, ihcy saw an 
effigy of the Rev. C. H. E. Newton hanging to the 
turning-bar. It was dressed in old, patched clothes, 
with a cow's tail to represent the old man's whiskers. 

On Sunday morning R. C. Martin was to preach at 
lo, and O. Fisher at ii o'clock; I. L. Hopkins at 3, 
L and J. Kelsay at 7 p.m. Martin's theme was the Judg- 
ement; Kclsay was to conclude for him. Just as he rose 
1 party with a flag came on to the camp-ground, and 
inarched half way up the aisle and stopped. Kelsay, 
nothing daunted, proceeded with his exhortation. He 
\ picture accomp; 
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be plunged in all the business of life. Plains would! 
be treinbling under the rude shock of war, Menl 
would be busy killing each other as they gave loosel 
rein to their vile passions. Banners would be wavin^jT 
martial music sounding, when all at once the awful.l 
trumpet's sound would be heard echoing over the plainv 1 
and mountains of earth." The scene was indescriba- 
ble. Had the archangel's trump really sounded, the 
feelings excited could not have been much more in- 
tense. Mourners were called for, and they crowded 
the altar, and many were converted. Continued rains 
caused them to close this meeting after only a few days. 

At Independence they held another successful meeU 
ing. at which over 30 souls were converted. 

The last of this series of camp-meetings was held otf I 
the Coast Fork of the Willamette River. This was th« f 
most wonderful meeting of all. On the first 
there were nine penitents at the altar. The power of J 
God was displayed In a most remarkable manner. | 
Numbers of the men who came to "flag" the camp-* 
ground were overwhelmed by the blessed influenc«,J 
and were converted to God. There were over om 
hundred souls converted at this meeting, and the powetfl 
of the opposition was completely broken. 

At Lacall Creek Kelsay was holding a meeting, as- 
sisted by C, H. E. Newton and others. On Sunday 
night Kelsay had preached and made a call for mourn- 
ers. None came. Appeal after appeal was made with- 
out effect, when Newton was seen coming out of the 
preachers' tent. A peculiar flash and fire of his eye 
told that he was excited. Kelsay asked him if he want- 
ed to say anything. "I never wanted to exhort 1 
much in my life," was the reply. And mounting t 
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Ktand, he began an exhortation on nstronomy. He 
pointed to the stnrrj' heavens above — talked of the plan- 
ets, one by one, as familiarly as an astronomer. He 
moved out from the solar systcrn and spoke of other 
suns and other systems. On and on he moved, seem- 
ingly perfectly at home wherever he turned his eye or 
thought. "These," said he, "are all moving in God's 
power. He controls them all, and it is against this 
mighty God you are lifting the puny arm of your re- 
bellion. This power is now exerted in love — love to a 
lost world of sinners; but the day will come when that 
power will hurl you into hell so deep that no ray of 
Ught will ever find you." His long, bony arms were 
lifted, his streaming beard and hair swayed in the in- 
tensity of his emotion, his eyes blazed as if kindled 
with the fires of frenzy. Women screamed, men 
groaned, some few shouted, and when the excitement 
of fear was at its height he turned the whole thought 
to the mercy and goodness of God as exercised to save 
sinners. No invitation was needed. The altar was 
crowded with penitents, and the work went on till late 
in the night. 

In the midst of one of their series of meetings Bish- 
op Kavanaugh, it is said, preached one of the grandest 
sermons of his eventful life. His theme was "The 
Lost Sheep." His representation of the Saviour out 
in the mountains in search of the lost sheep can nevt-r 
he reproduced. The joy portrayed on bringing him 
back overwhelmed his entire congregation, and the 
speaker's voice was di'owned in the exultant shouts of 
the excited multitude. 

Oregon Methodism owes much to the labors of 
Jame^ Kelsay. Hot C^.lifornia was his lome, and after 
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a few years spent there he returned to his native Ci 
ference. He is still going in and out with us, with 
seeming diminution of strength, though his locks . 
whitening under tlic weight of nearly a score and i 
years" work for the Master. 

Thomas Brown, after laboring one year, was disci 
tinued, at his own request. 

H. N. Compton continued in the traveling connei 
tion for a number of j'ears, and then located. He 
useful in the first part of his ministry, but is not 
connected with the Church. 

It was at this Conference that the only formal i 
for a union of the two Methodist Churches in Califc 
nia was ever made. The initial step was taken by 
California Conference of Ihe M. E. Church (Nor 
There had been some talk — as we both were so far 
moved from the parent Churches in the East — of tt 
formation of an independent Methodist Church 
West. We say there had been some talk of thi 
ter — whether it was ever seriously contemplated or de- 
signed by any considerable number of either Church] 
we are not advised. At the session of the Californis^ 
Conference a committee of three of their ablest 
consisting of E, Thomas, J. D. Blain, and S. S. Phil 
lips, were sent as a delegation to our Conference w! 
the expectalion ihat we would appoint a like commit' 
tec to meet with them, and thus "secure n closer union 
of the two branches of Ihe Methodist Church in Cali- 
fornia." Accordingly, on the second day of the ses- 
sion this committee presented itself at the bar of onr 
Conference, and announced that "they were present, 
and ready to meet a simitar committee from the Pacific 
Conference, should we see fit to appoint one." 
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. M. Bailey introduced a resohitio 
"that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair 
to confer with the committee of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church." 

W. R, Gober, M, Evans, and O. P. Fitzgerald were 
appointed. 

These committees met at the M. E. Church, in Sac- 
ramento city, at 2 P.M. of the same day, and after an 
organisation and a free interchange of opinions by each 
member of the committee, they adjourned to meet at 6 
o'clock that evening. 

After earnest prayer, and an interchange of brotherly 
love, the clinirman of the committee of the California 
Conference made the following proposition: "That 
the California Conference will at its next session re- 
ceive and recognize such members of the Pacific Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as 
may offer themselves for membership in the California 
Conference, in the same grade and standing as they 
hold in the Pacific Conference, taking the Minutes of 
the said Pacific Conference as conclusive of standing, 
passing by single resolution upon all applications on 
tljc first day of the session." Which proposition was 
declined, severally and jointly, by the committee of the 
Pacific Conference. 

This was simply a proposition to swallow us whole, 
ftr at least as many of us as were willing to be swal- 
lowed. The report of this meeting farther tells us: 

After considerable discussion. Brother Gober suggested two 

:heme* as having been talked of In connection with Church 

'•anion. First, Ihat each of our Annual Conferences should me- 

ts re<p«:tive Gener.il Conference to re-estabtiah the 

■Hne of leparatfon; and. second, that of a separate and indepcnd- 

organixatton in Calirornia. 
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as wholly impracticable. • 
5 not likely to accomplish I 
dropped. 



The seooiid was declin 
The first, it was thought, 
any thing, and was tlieref 

After this a free consideralion of many Eu^eEliont waa had, ' 

but no conclueians reached promissorj of efTecting a union. 

I. It was proposed hy the committee of the Pacific Confer- 

aclion of the two Conferences looking 

of more friendlj" relations Itetween the two 

i llie responee was made on the part of the 



)n fere nee 
to the cultiv 

Churches. To this llie response was made 
other committee; " We could not bind our Conferences, r 
ing been delegated to do such work." 

There did not appear upon the surface any dispoi 
tion upon the part of this committee to make any con. 
cessions whatever, nor did they seem disposed to 
lay the matter before the members of their Conference. 

3. It was suggested upon the part of our committee, that a* 
nearly all the Presiding Elders of the Cnlifornla Conference and 
all the Presiding Elders of the Pacific Conference were at the 
titnc present in Sacramento, Ihey should join in an appeal lo the 
preachers and congregations to the «ame effect. This, loo, was 
declined for the same reason as given before. 

3. It was then proposed by tlie committee of our Conference 
that the Joint Committee then in session unite in an address lo 
preachers and people for the attainment of this object. This, 
too, was rctpeclfuily but peremptorily declined. 

These committees, after this, had one more meeting, 
and after prayer offered by each incmber of the ]• 
Committee, and some exchange of fralernnl feelinj 
they adjourned sine die. 

It would seem from this that the only purpose of the 
California Conference was lo absorb our Conference, 
for this committee would entertain no proposition of 
mutual concession. While, upon the other hand, the^ 
committee of our Conference gave them clearly to iin*j 
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dcrstand that, in the first place, they had no power or 
authority to accept the only proposition they made; 
and. secondly, that our people had no thought of aijy 
such transfer. 

While we were willing to entertain and discuss any 
proposition looking to mere fraternity, and even union 
upon a proper basis — a basis whereby the cause of 
Christ could be subserved and furthered — yet we had 
never, by act or word, given an intimation that we 
desired to abandon our organization on this coast, by 
either quitting the field or uniting in a body with the 
M.E. Church (North). 

A committee, consisting of O. Fisher, \V. R. Gober, 
and M. Evans, was appointed to "define our position 
as a Church in California," which they did in a most 
able and scriptural report, in which, among other 
things, they said: "With these principles— that of 
preaching the pure gospel of the Prince of Peace to 
men, irrespective of their political predilections or 
views — we claim the right to go into all the world, itnd 
to preach the gospel to every creature. We interfere 
with no civil government, we invade the right of none. 
Our banner is the banner of peace — the pure, glorious, 
everlasting gospel, untrammeled by political creeds or 
questions of State. Whenever our brethren of ihe 
North shall be disposed to unite with us upon this 
epoiless and glorious platform, we shail be most happy 
lo greet them with the right hand of fellowship" 

This episode in our history revealed the fact that 
there was a necessity for our organization on this Coast, 
and that we were doing a work that no others could 
or would do for us. 

God had set to the seal of bis approbation hy Mess- 
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ing the labors of our Church 

version of niflny souls, and by openin 
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fulness to us. And we would have heen recreant toj 
our duty had we not gone forward. 

lijshop Kavanaiigh's presence and counsel were 
greut blessing to us at this session. The preaching 
the religious services was very spiritual. 

On one evening O. Fisher preached one of his most 
scriptural sermons. His face seemed to fairly shine un- 
der the power of the Spirit that fired his heart and 
tongue. His clear, ringing voice, like the notes of a silver 
trumpet, echoed and reverberated through the church, 
thrilling our hearts. As he went on expounding and 
applying tlic Scriptures^E. B. I.ockley leaned forwai 
and whispered to a brother, '■ Brother John, that m: 
ought never to die," 

At the Missionary Anniversary, Bishop Kavanaugh 
made an address, in which he indulged in r number of 
amusing anecdotes, at which the hyper-sensitive con- 
science of J. M. Fulton was greatly shocked. He leaned 
forward on the pew and groaned and prayed earnest- 
ly. The next day, as the Bishop was holding n meeting 
with the Mission Committee, making appropriations, 
a messenger came to the room and announced to the ' 
Bishop that a gentleman wanted to see him. On the . 
Bishop's return to the room, a smile lighted up his face | 
as he said, " It was Brother Fulton, come to lake^ me to J 
task for my speech last night. I told him 1 was too 
busy to listen to his reproof, but thanked him for his 
solicitude." 

On the last day of this session of our Conference, an .1 
old Negro man — Micajah Keelin — appeared in the Coi 
ference-room. and Brother B. H. Russell, in his behalf. 
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1 presented a paper "asking for aid to purchase his four 
I children, now slaves in Alabama." The honest ap- 
1 pearance of ihe old man appealed to every heart, and 

Although we had been giving to every thing as usnal at a 
} session of an Annual Conference, and were well-nigh 
[ exhausted financially, yet when Brothers A. M. Bailey 
md J. Gruwell went round with their hats, they col- 
I lected the sum of I50. This was our last act before 
^ receiving our appointments for the year. 

The membership of Ihe Church had increased to 

1,202. There were reported 19 Sunday -schools, with 
i 106 officers and teachers, 509 scholars, 3,631 volumes 

~n library, and I75350 collected and expended for Sun- 
I day-school purposes. No record of the number of 
I churches and parsonages is found of this year. Thir- 
' ty-three preachers belonging to the Conference were 

stationed, beside several supplies. 
14 



CHAPTER VII^^^^ 

fHE seventh session of the Conference was 
ill llie city of San Jose, Nov. 4-10, 1857. 
Bishoii being present, R. W. Bigham was c, 

etl Frcsident of the Conference. 

S;imue! Brown, Martin F. Jones, Drury K. B' 
Isaiah L. Hopkins, ami Ira Taylor were a(!miltc<i 
trial, and C. (Jridl— ■'"'' Moses Clampit were re 
m.tted. 

Samuel Brown w rn in Clay County, Mo.,J 

5, iSj;; came lo Ca ia in 1S49 in search of g 

i)ut wiis converted al Gih'oy Camp-meeting in 

fall of iSs4. Wlicn felt called to preach he ■ 

living ill Nevada Cily. R. W. Bigham was prcac 
ill chaige iliere. He was licensed lo preach by B. 
Russell, Presiding Elder. Though his early adv 
lages had not heen great, yet in his zeal for the ca 
of the Redeemer who had saved him, he threw hi 
self into ihc work with intense ardor, and has mi 
II-, one of onr most .successful, useful preachers. S 
teinatle in all his underlakings, and leading off" in < 
ei y good work, he has (lie happy faculty of inspiri 
the ])coplc nf his charge to do as much for the inti 
esi> of the Church a- any member of the Conferee 
After all. it is llic mnu who can set his people lo wo 
thrtt is the most successful. He is over willing to ta 
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e works for the people, and [he people work for him. 
His hand is seen in many places in Ihe material build- 
ing lip of ihe Church. He is eminently a builder. He 
commenced this work before his admission on trial into 
the Conference. While preaching as a supply under 
the presiding elder he organized Ihe Healdsburg Cir- 
cuit, secured an eligible lot in the town of Healdsburg, 
and had the lumber on the ground at Conference with 
which to build a church. The Rev. L. C. Adams com- 
pleted tlie work. He built a beautiful brick church in 
Petaluma, coinplcted one in Santa Rosa that had been 
commenced under the administration of George Sim, 
and built one in San Francisco. His success in this 
city was a marvel. We had met with so many re- 
verses of fortune in San Francisco that many had al- 
most despaired of ever getting a permanent, success- 
ful foothold there. But through the energy, pevsever- 
ance, and unfailing faith manifested in his work, he 
succeeded in building a neat little chapel on Minna 
Street, which was occupied by us as a place of worship 
for many years. But the location was unfortunate. It 
was upon a narrow street in a part of the city mainly 
occupied by a Catholic and foi'eign population. 

When the matter of moving the Pacific Methodist Col- 
lege from Vacaville was determined upon. Brother 
Brown was stationed in Santa Rosa, and with his zeal, 
faith, and energy he inspired the peopleof that city with 
»a enthusiasm akin to his own. and tbcy subscribed large- 
ly to have it located there. When the matter was deter- 
mined, he raised the subscriptions, and personally su- 
perintended the erection of the building — not as an 
architect, but as pastor and trustee of the college. The 
building was erected at a cost of i^22,ooa. 
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Last, but not least, it wan ihroiigh his influence tliat 
the Board of Church Extension purchased a handsome 
church in the cily of Oakland. His energy has never 
flagged. The second circuit he traveled, he did ihe J 
must of it on foot, never complaining, counting it all4 
joy to do his Master's work in any way his providence ^ 
might direct. When traveling the Coullerville Circuit 
he walked all the way around it, and it was a work of 
no mean proportions. Often in the winter he waded 
through snow knee-deep going from one appointmeqtJ 
lo another over the mountains. As he says: "' M^ 
work of life has been a work of love; my life a joyJ 
ous one." All honor ro this faithful servant of Him v 
trod life's dusty w.iys to bring us the glad tidings c 
salvation. 

As presiding elder. Brother Brown was ever faithful, 
spending all his time in preaching, visiting, and work- 
ing up the interests of his dislrict. His zeal for the 
missionary cause is very great. When he preaches on 
that subject all feel that he is in earnest. \Vc trust 
that he will long be spared lo bless the Church with 
his labors. ■ 

M. F. Jones traveled but two years, and wasdiscona 
tinned. -1 

Drury K. Bond was born in Dickson County. Tenn.,-* 
Dec. 21, 1S23. He come to California in an early day 
and engaged in mining, but, like many others, he was 
not successful. In the year 1853 he was converted 
and joined the Church under the ministry of M. Ev- 
ans, who was at the time stationed in Sonora. Some 
time after his conversion he felt that he was called 
of God to the ministry, and conferring not with fiesh 
and blood, he at once entered the ranks of Ihe labor- 
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ers, and joined the Pacific Conference on trial. At 
the expiration of his two years of probation he was 
admitted into full connection. That year he was sent 
to Yankee Jim'a Circuit, and although he felt his health 
failing him, he pressed on in his work, visiting from house 
to house, praying and talking with the people. He 
wast the instrument in the hands of God of a number 
of conversions. Just before the ensuing session of the 
Conference his health gave way, and he did not reach 
the Conference until near its close. He took an ap- 
pointment, but consumption developed, and he rapid- 
ly sunk under its wasting power. Some two or three 
months before his death he went to Grass Valley, 
where he found a resting-place in the hospitable home 
of that friend of the preachers, Mrs. T. K. Neal, 
mother of the Rev. J. H. Neal. His own uiolhcr could 
not have cared for him with more tender solicitude. 
He died September iz, iS6i. He sent this message to 
his brethren from his dying bed: " Tell my brethren of 
the Pacific Conference to preach Jesus, and nothing 
but Jesus, and never give up the struggle." 

Brother Bond was a sweet-spirited Christian, faithful 
in all the relations of life. Before he entered the min- 
istry, as steward, class-leader, and Sunday-school su- 
perintendent, he was always in his place, and made all 
connected with him feel that he was in deep sympathy 
with them in the work of their salvation. He was 
I bappy in the faculty of cultivating the good-will and 
securing the respect of all. 

Isaiah L, Hopkins was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
April 17. 1831; came to California in 1852. He was 
converted at the early age of eight, and from his con- 
version felt a call tn picach. After coming to Califor- 
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Ilia lie worked in the mines in Tuolumne County. He^ 
■was licensed lo preach October 26, 1S57, R. W. Big. 
liam being the presiding elder. 

The first year in the Pacific Conference his fortune 
was to be placed as junior preacher under the great 
revivalist, J. T. Cox, on the Bodega Circuit, in Sonoma 
County, Doubtless here he learned many important 
lessons in soul-saving. The circuit was a very large 
one, embracing I'etahniia, Santa Rosa, Healdsburg, 
Mark West, and Macedonia. Revival-meetings were 
held at all these points, and many souls were coivcrtci 
and brought into the Church. 

In the fall of the year a camp-meeting was held st' 
Ibe old Bodega Camp -ground that was one of the' 
grandest ever held on the coast. The whole circuU- 
was glowing under the faithful preaching of these twOr 
men of God, and every thing was ripe for jbis "Feast 
of Tabernacles." Willing workers flocked to the 
meeting, and with the first service the good work be- 
gan. More than one hundred souls were converted, 

The junior preacher received sevenly-jtve dollars for 
his arduous services during the year. 

The nexlyearBrotlier Hopkins was sent to El Dorado 
Circuit, in the mines. Here he had some thirty or 
forty conversions. One notable triumph of the Cross 
was the capture of one of the strongholds of Satan, 
TTie keeper of a saloon and dance-house was convert- 
ed, and his place of business and revelry turned into" 
a church. The counter was cut in two, and one-h.nlf 
of it converted into a pulpit. The partitions of tlic 
upper rooms were made into seats for the congrega- 
tion, while n back room was changed inl 
for the preacher. 
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At Napa and Sonoma he was equally successful. 
More than 6a souls were converted at a camp-mccting 
held this year, and a hiindsome church was brought 
to completion in the town of Napa, at a cost of 
$2,500. By Boine means in after-years we not only lost 
this church -building, but lost all our interests as a 
Church in the lovely town of Napa. 

About this lime the way was opening for our Church 
in Oregon, and Brother Hopkins was sent ihilher and 
Stationed in the city of Portland. He commenced 
preaching in a rented house, organized with iz mem- 
bers, and before the year closed the membership liad 
mcreased to 100 souls. More than 40 were converted 
at a carap-ineeling on the Columbia River, at which 
R. C. Martin, James Kelsay. and C. H. E. Newton as- 
sisted. 

The next year he was on the Salem Circuit. Here 
he found a Church of about 45 members. At a camp- 
meeting held near Salem, this year, some 40 were con- 
verted. He was assisted by O, Fisher, C. H. E. New- 
ton, R. C. Martin, and James Kelsay. One remarka- 
ble feature of this meeting was the happy conversion 
of about twenty avowed infidels. These men, in the 
wild freedom of frontier life, had thrown off all relig- 
ious restraint, and openly declared themselves imbe- 
lievers. Nnmber.i had increased their courage, and 
they were bold to avow their sentiments of infidelity. 
They attended this meeting, and when thcv ^vilnessed 
the power of God in the salvation of souls, and heard 
those men of Giid preach the gospel in power and 
demonstration nf the Spirit, they saw their refuge of 
lies tottering to its fall, and themselves left wilhout pro- 
tection from the storm of God's wr.ilh. Thev begati 
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to forsake their errors; one after anolbcr yielded, und 
nearly all of them were brought into the Church by 
a saving knowledge of the Son of God, The founda- 
tion of a church-building was laid, which was not com- 
pleted till the year following. This year (iS6z) be wat J 
happily married to Miss Mary Duncan, who has ever 1 
since shared his joys and sorrows, proving a true ilin- ] 
erant's wife, ever interested in the work of the Church. 
The next year he was on the Eugene City Circuit, 
in Oregon, with twelve appointments, most of them in 
school -houses. He held two camp-meetings tbis yej 
beside a number of protracted-meetings. The mei 
bership was increased from i6o to over 300. For two i 
or three months of this year he was prostrated witb-9 
lung fever, on account of which he was forced to seek J 
a milder climate. He was sent to Jacksonville Circuit, 3 
where he remained but eight months. Here he erected 
a church, doing much of the work with his own hands. 
He was changed by his presiding elder to the Will- 
iamsburg and Kirbyville Circuit, two mining-towns. 
He rented a parsonage, but so attentive were the peo- 
ple to the preacher's wants that his whole expenditure 
for the year amounted to but twenty-Jive cents, and j 
that was spent for soda to raise his biscuits. On the J 
day that he reached Williamsburg his quarterly meet- 1 
ing was to be held. The presiding elder got word ' 
during the day that his wife was very ill. He had ng 
money, and there was no time to raise him any. Broth- 
er Hopkins gave him all he had — two dollars. That 
evening he went into an old, deserted miner's cabin to ] 
secret prayer, and as he knelt down he saw lying b«-J 
fore him on the table a ten-dollar gold piece. Hcl 
looked upon thii af^ a speci.nl providence, and as a gifti 
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from that God whose haaJ knows just where to place 
those things his children need. 

Here the citizens bought a saloon and converted it 
into a church. As on the former occasion, the counter 
was transformed into a pulpit. 

He found it necessary to leave Oregon for the milder 
climate of California. Accordingly, in company with 
the Revs. D. M. Rice and A. C. Hewlett, he set out 
across the mountains on his journey. During the trip 
the horses of Rice and Hoivlett were stolen. They 
borrowed other horses and proceeded on their journey. 
Just before reaching Colusa they passed two men on 
their stolen horses. Without saying a word to them, 
they rode on into Colusa, got out warrants and had 
them arrested as they rode into town. The preachers 
got possession of their property, and the men were sent 
to the State's prison for a term of three years. Tliis 
year— 1865— he was stationed in Colusa City. The 
year 1864 was what is known as the "dry year." The 
severest drought prevailed over the greater portion of 
California than had ever been known since it became 
a State. In m.iny portions of the State there were 
absolutely no crops. Hay went up to #So per ton, and 
every thing else in proportion. Of course the buiden 
fell with great weight upon the preachers. Sister 
Hopkins was sick the most of the year. Not only so, 
but this was a year of great political excitement. Mr. 
Lincoln had been assassinated, and the hearts of many 
were fired to an intensity of feeling that required but a 
breath to set them j;lowing Brothers Scoggins. Camp- 
bell, and several other members of our Church in Co- 
lusa were suspected of expressing joy at the assassina- 
tion, and they were arrested and chained to trees near 
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the parsonage, where ihey were closely guarded day 
and night, none of their friends being allowed to a 
proach them. Here they were kept for several weeks. 
Others were soon arrested, when they wen 
Alcatraz Island and imprisoned, where they remained 
until peace was formally declared. During this e 
citement an officer came to arrest Brother Ilopkir 
but recognizing in liim an old friend, he declined to ' 
make the arrest. God honored liis laborers < 
these troublous times, and souls were converted under j 
his ministry. 

From Colusa he went to Gilroy, where he laljorctl 1 
for two years. While here he built a church al whai | 
is known as ihe Redwoods. 

His next charge was Visalia. It was a loi 
but P. P. Byrd, one of the leading members of that ] 
charge, took his wagon and was at all the trouble and 1 
expense of the move. They took possession of tbe I 
parsonage and commenced tacking down caqieU and J 
arranging to live, when two gcnilemen came to the i 
house and told them it was unnecessary for them to pro- 
ceed any farther, as ihey held a mortgage on both 
church and parsonage for $Soo, and that they were un- 
willing to wait any longer for their money, and had 
concluded to foreclose the mortgage at once. They 
begged a stay of proceedings for two months. They, i 
went to work, and, by an entertainment that lasted I 
three days, realized enough to pay off the entire in- 
debtedness. To no one was more due for the 
of this enterprise than old Sister Vanvalkenburg, The I 
next summer the old parsonage was sold nnd a new ) 
one built. 

A camp-meeting was held e.ich of the two .year*' I 
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r at Ihis point, and over 200 converts were the 
fruits. While here the town of Visalia was visited 
by a flood, the water reaching to the window-sills 
of the parsonage. Sister Hopkins and children were 
taken out on horseback. Brother Hopkins wading in 
water waist-deep leading the horse. They took refuge 
in the Visalia Seminary bnilding, where they were 
forty-eight hours without food. Every period has its 
perils, and all times their trials, and there are always 
enough brave men in God's sacramental army to meet 
any emergency. 

He was removed to the Santa Clara Circuit, where 
with indomitable energy he bnilt two good churches — 
one at Bay View and the other at Mountain View. 
He held a camp-meeting each year, at which there 
were over loo conversions. 

The next year the Santa Clara Circuit was divided, 
and Brother Hopkins was placed on what was called 
Mountain View Circuit. Here he spent two pleasant 
and profitable years. 

The next three years were spent in San Jose Station, 
where he succeeded in building a beautiful church in the 
place of the old brick that had- stood for a score of 
years. From San Jose he went to Sacramento, where 
he did a good work. Again he was sent to the Mount- 
ain View Circuit, where he built a neat parsonage. 

He was next sent to Fresno Circuit, where he re- 
mained fonr years, paying a consideiable amount on a 
church debt, and building a parsonage. Here his 
health began to fail. For two years he fought bravely 
against superannuation. He who had so long led in 
the charge against the powers of darkness, whose 
sword was still bright with constant use, could not 
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bear the idea of turning aside while others went shout- 1 
ing to the fray. But God bnde him ceitse. For years I 
he has been a helpless invalid. In his shattered tene- ' 
nient he waits the Master's call to the "rest that re- ' 
mains to the people of God." Not a cloud hangs be- 
tween him and the Sun of righteousness. A starry 1 
Clown awaits our brother. M:iy his end be glorious a: 
his life has been true! 

Iry Taylor was born in Franklin County, Tennessee, j 
December lo, iSo6. His parents moved to Alabama, ( 
where he grew up to manhood and married. In 1837 ] 
he moved to Texas, where, in the providence of God, 
he was brought under the influence of the Methodist 1 
preachers who were following men to every nook and 
corner of our Western frontier. His wife was first 
converted, and after a long and hard struggle he was 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth. At once 
he felt it to be his duty lo preach, but he fought against 
the impression, and to get away from his convictions 
of duty he joined a company of emigrants to Cnlifor* . 
nia during the great gold excitement. He settled in J 
the mines. But when he looked around him and saw 1 
the class of society jnto which he had voluntarily 
thrown his family, he determined, as soon as he could 
make money enough, to return to Texas. In the mean- 
time his wife adopted the better plan, and hagan pray- 
ing that God would send them a preacher; and it was 
not long before a man rode up to the little mining hotel 1 
they were keeping, and asked if there were any Metb- , 
odists in the town. His wife, who heard the question^] 
said, "Come in; for I know that you are a preacher.^ 
It was the Rev. Green Woods, of our Church, whi 
was, like his Master, out in the mouatains hunting iIm 
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ITand straying. This was in the town of Vallecita. 
Brother Taylor at once went out and secured a saloon 
as a preaching'place. There were several monte tables 
in the saloon. As the preacher entered the room one 
of the gamblers slyly dropped a deck of cards into 
his pocket. It happened to be the pocket in which he 
carried his Bible. So when he put his hand into his 
pocket he drew forth the deck of cards first. With no 
apparent concern he laid them on the table before him, 
and then drew out his Bible and laid it on the deck. A 
titter ran round the room. But the preacher delivered 
a very feeling sermon, and proceeded to organize a 
Church. Four united — Iry Taylor, wife and daughter, 
and another lady, whose name is forgotten. A strong 
reaction had taken place in Taylor's heart. His expe- 
rience with godless people had driven him back to his 
Master and his duty, and at once he went to work to 
build a church. T. C. Barton and S. Cushing took 
hold with him with zeal and energy, and it was not 
long until they had a place in which to worship God. 

There were at this lime many reckless men in Cali- 
fornia — men who had once been Christians, and some 
of them Christian ministers, who, to stifle the clamor- 
ings of conscience, indulged in the vilest practices. As 
illustrative of this. Brother Taylor relates an incident 
that cam^uiider his own observation: "I walked out 
one Sunday morning, and in passing a saloon there was 
a man, who went by the name of 'Kentuck,' standing 
in the door exhorting the people to do better. He 
made some powerful appeals. (This was all done in 
mockery.) After which, turning to a man who sat 
behind him, he said, 'Consecrate the elements.' This 
man had been a Baptist preacher in the State of Mis- 
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souri. The other had been, I suppose, a Methodist \ 
preacher in the State of Kentucky. They spread the | 
elements — consisting of crackers and whisky — upon a [ 
bench. When the man rose, he said, 'Lei us pray,' 
and he kneeled down and prayed, if it could be called ] 
a prayer; then arose and invited all that wished to com- 1 
inunc to kneel at a bench before the saloon door in 
street. 'Kentuck' urged them lo come with horrid | 
oaths, telling them if they did not come they should 
not have any whisky for a week. Four young men . 
came forward and knelt at the bench and received the I 
crackers and whisky, in mockery of the communion. 
While they were passing the crackers and whisky , 
round, an old Mexican who was present saw his little 1 
son, about eight or ten years of age, standing not far J 
off. He stormed at him to leave there gutck, as it was | 
no place for him. Not long after this small-pox visit- ( 
ed the town, and was quite fatal, carrying off a good 
many. Among those that died were the two preach' 
ers and three of the four young men that partook of 
the crackers and whisky. The other young man prom- 
ised the Lord if he would spare him, he would lead a 
different life. He recovered, failed to become a Chris- 
tian according to his promise, and went blind, and had 
to be led wherever he went." 

Sounafter this the church was finished, and Jhe presld- J 
ing elder, J. F. Bly the, assisted by Morris Evans. J. C. . 
Pendergrast, and others, held a protracled-tneeling that \ 
resulted in a glorious revival. Among those converted 
were J. W. Stahl and T. C. Barton, who subsequently 
became members of the Pacific Conference, and did 
valiant service for the Master. Barton is still going in , 
and out among us, unwearied in the service of the Re* 
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tleetncr. But Stahl has fallen on sleep, and gone to his 
reward. 

S. Gushing and Harrell, two others who be- 
came preachers, wei-e converted at this meeting. And 
it may be that Iry Taylor might never have entered the 
itinerant ranks bad it not been for ihis meeting. Busi- 
ness called him 6rst to Cave City, then to San An- 
dreas. This latter place at the time was embraced in 
the bounds of tbc Linden Circuit, E. G. Cannon and 
F. G. Gray being the preachers. During the year J. 
F. Blytbe, tlie presiding elder, removed Gray from the 
circuit, and employed Iry Taylor in his place. The 
work of the Lord prospered in his hands, and a glori- 
ous revival followed his lahor.s. Cannon soon afterward 
got into some difficulty that interfered with his useful- 
ness on the circuit, and be was removed, and T. C. Bar- 
ton put in bis place. This young man, who had been 
intimately associated with Iry Taylor in Vallecita, came 
full of the Holy Ghost. His preaching was with pow- 
er, and many souls were gathered into the Church 
through the joint labors of these two men. The meet- 
ing continued thirty -two nights. One young man, 
Jaines Duncan — son of that old veteran, Hiram Dun- 
can, than whom but few laymen in the Church on this 
coast have done more to sustain tiie cause than he — was 
converted during this meeting. He afterward married 
the widow of J. F. BIythe, and has been an acceptable 
and useful local preacher for years. 

During the year loS conversions occurred under the 
labors of these two men. 

The next year Brother Taylor was sent to Sacramen- 
to Circuit, and the year following he was sent to Val- 
lecita to enable him to settle some business aflairs that 
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he had been engaged hi before he entered the Confer- '.J 
cnce. The presiding elder, however, changed him be- i 
fore the close of the year to Stockton Circuit. Hi; says ' 
of his labors here: "There was no organization on that . 
work at the time. My wife and I traveled that year*] 
from place to place, having no particular spot that we i 
could call our home. In the fall we held a camp-m 
ing at which there were some conversions — went to 
Conference, and was returned to the work another 
year. I rented a house in French Camp, four miles 
above Stockton, BrotherJ. C. Simmons being my pre- 
siding elder. This was among the happiest years of 
my life. We had a revival all the year round — had a 
camp-meeting in McKamy's neighborhood. My pre- 
Biding elder, J, C. Simmons, was on hand, and such . 
faithful preaching as he did during the meeting I never 
heard him do before nor since. The altar was crowded 
day and night. One old infidci, that I had persuaded I 
to come to the meeting, came to me one day with thej^ 
tears streaming down his cheeks, and said, 'That I 
man's preaching has knocked all the infidelity out of I 
me,' I advised him to go home and burn his infidel ^ 
library, but he would not. He quenched his convic- 
tions, and what became of him 1 know not." 

Brother Taylor relates an incident in his experience ' 
this year to show what some of us had to undergo in 
this pioneer work. He was noted for hunting up those 
that were living where they were denied the privileges 
of the gospel. He says: " My circuit extended up the 
river, and at the upper end. just across the river, was a 
sort of out-of-the-way neighborhood of some fifteen 
or twenty families. I made it a rule to visit such neigh- 
borhoods, if there were any such near my 
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In this place a friend of mine was living whom I 
had known in Cave City. After visiting the people 
and preaching to them, they asked me to give them a 
regular appointment, which I did. It was some thirty 
miles from French Camp, where I lived, On Saturday 
morning I started for this neighborhood, I went to 
this friend's house, arriving about sundown hungry and 
tired. The lady was engaged in rendering up the fat 
of a sheep that had been drowned, it was suppo.sed, in 
the river. Her son saw it floating down, and as they 
were short of dog-meat, he swam in and brought it to 
land. At supper 1 ate a biscuit and drank a cup of 
coffee, and went to bed. Between where I lay and the 
kitchen there was but a ihin partition. 1 could hear 
all that was said. The lady said to her son: 

" ' What did you do with the carcass of that sheep?' 
" He said, ' I hung it up in a tree for the tlogs.' 
' ' I have a great mind to get some of it for breakfast. 
The preacher is here, and we have no meat. The snet 
smells all right, and I believe it is good.' 

"The son said: "Well, it was still warm when I 
pulled it out of the river.' 

"'Then,' said she, 'go and bring it to the house.' 
"He went out, and in a few minutes brought it in and 
laid it on the table. My whole nature rebelled against 
the thought of eating of a sheep thai had died — no one 
knew how. The next morning one of the boys brought 
in a large fish that he had just caught, and I fondly 
i that that fish would be the saving clause in my 
Itfast. When breakfast was announced, they had 
e dish of fried mutton and a plate of fish. I took 
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with llic sainel I drank a cup of coffee, cxcuticd r 
self, and went out for my horse. When 1 came back, .1 
the lady was preparing to go to church with me in tny-J 
buggy. This would necessarilv bring me back to her j 
house. But I could not help myself. After preaching, 
a lady asked my friend to go home with her lo dinner. 
I told her by all means to go, and I would take heril 
home in the evening. She consented. When wc g 
there, the lady told her she had no meat. * 1 have p1eii>l 
ty at my house,' said my frienil. She lokl her to scndl 
over and get a piece. Accordingly, a. boy was dia- 1 
patched, and in due time came back with a liberal por> J 
lion of my 'Nemesis' of a sheep. So when dinner J 
came on, here was this mutton again, and a part of thfrB 
same fish! I could no more cat of them now thai 
fore. I took some potatoes on my plate. They had^ 
been warmed over in the mutton gravy! By this time \ 
1 was growing weak and sick, having eaten nothing 1 
since Saturday iTiorning. I drank a cup of tea. It wu 
after sundown before I could get the lady to go home. 
1 drank a little cofTee for supper, and went to bed. In 
the morning I arose and harnessed my horse, nnd was 
preparing lo leave, when I was called in to breakfasL 
I had to face that mutton again! Like a coward, I fled 
from the face of my enemy. 1 had to drive about ten 
miles before reaching a house. It was the house of a 
special friend. As I entered, 1 said; 

" ■ Sister M,, have you any yellow-legged chickens on 
your place?" 

"'Plenty,' said she. 

" 'Then get me one ready in twenty minutes, if pot^ 
siblp, for I have eaten nothing since Saturday r 
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"It was now neon on Moncliiy. I lay down ami 
soon fell asleep. When I was called, such a breakfast as 
was spread before nie would have tempted any man, 
much less one in my condition. I tarried under this 
hospitable roof for two days, until I had made full 
atonement to my outraged stomach." 

He filled appointments for five or six years more, 
when he was given a superannuated relation in 1868. 
lie bears that relation to the Conference still. He is 
now in his seventy-ninth yeni*, while his faithful wife 
is in her seventy-filih. It is proper in this connection 
to say that she has been a true itinerant's wife — not 
only sharing the privations of her husband, but assist- 
ing him in his work for the Church. But few women 
in the ranks of itinerants' wives on this coast have done 
more than she in actual work for the salvation of souls. 
Whatever of success has attended the labors of Iry 
Taylor, much of it is due to her. She went with him 
in bis rounds of pastoral visitations, talked and prayed 
with the people. At revival and camp-meetings she 
Wits a faithful worker in the altar, pointing sinners to 
Christ, and comforting the mourners in Zion. 

The old couple are leading a quiet life in the town of 
Vacflvillc, waiting the Master's call to come up higher, 
willing to stay and wait, or to go at any moment. 

Moses Clampit wag re-admitled at this Conference. 
He came from the Illinois Conference of the M. E. 
Church. He was a very eccentric man — ^his eccen- 
tricities ofttimes outweighing his better qualities. 
While eccentricities which partake of the humorous 
often open the way of a preacher, if he have the good 
sense to improve the opening, yet they are ever to be 
regarded as n misfortune. Not only du they do nn in- 
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joty to the individual himself, but younger preachers 
often pattern after him; and as one who patterns after 
another is almost always sure to adopt the most objec- 
tionable features, it is a calamity lo have an eccentric , 
man engaged in the Christian ministry. 

Moses Clampit remained in the local ranks for sev» 
era! years before he made application for admission 
into the traveling connection. He resided in Santa 
Clara Valley. W. R. Hane tells an anecdote of the 
old man that gives a fair index to h'u peculiarities. 
He had an appointment to preach in Gilroy at an early 
day, soon after the organization of our Church at that 
point " It was on Monday evening. Everybody 
turned out to hear him. Just as he was laying off the 
divisions of his subject, a full-grown dog-fight com- 
menced in the yard. Whereupon one and all rushed 
to look after their dogs. The dogs were legged and 
parted, when all returned and resumed their seats with 
as httle delay as the nature of the case would allow. 
The preacher, who had sat down to await the issue, 
■rose, and in a voice as solemn as death, said: ' I had 
hoped, at least, to be as interesting ns a dog-fight, but 
it seems that I am only a secondary consideration. So 
much for a preacher of the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ' " 

Upon one occasion one of the Twelve Apostles of 
the Mormon Church of the Latter Day Saints visited 
California. He visited Santa Clara, and sought an op> 
portunity to preach, but found n difficulty in getting a 
place in which to hold a service. We had an old 
church-building standing in town that had not been 
used for some time, and some one told him he might 
preach in that. The appointmenl iv;i'i nnnounei 
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Tile members of our Church in the valley heart! that 
there was to be preaching in our church in town, and 
supposing it to be one of our preachers, turned out in 
force. The Apostle was not lony in uniieceiving them. 
He told them who and what he was. And after 
preaching some time, he told them that "the signs of 
an Apostle " were in him — that he could " speak with 
new tongues; he could take up serpents; and if he 
should drink any deadly thing it would not hurt him." 
Brother Clampit, who was present, had been growing 
more and more restless with every sentence, and when 
the speaker reached this point, he rose to his feet in 
the congregation. All eyes were upon him. Pratt, 
the Apostle, paused, when the old man said: " Look 
a-here, old man. If you'll take a good dose of — of — 
er-r (turning to the brother that sat by his side) awee! 
Brother Rucker. what's that stuff you kill squirrels 
withf " "Strychnine." "That's it. If you'll take a 
good dose of strychnine, and it don't knock you as 
cold as a wagon-tire, I'll jine you." The effect was 
overwhelming. The crowd, who were growing impa- 
tient, broke out into one loud roar of laughter that 
wound up the exercises. 

He had but little patience with instrumental music 
in the churches. He saw with their introduction sci- 
entific or artistic singing by the choir would usurp 
the place of congregational singing, and hence he fre- 
quently took occasion to make flings at it. Having an 
appointment to preach in San Jose in 1855, the choir 
led off in the service of song. He eyed the organ and 
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i worshiping assembly. The hymn was 
IS the meter, and he omitted not a single 
doleful note until the last line had hcen rendered. 
Then with a self-sntisfied nir, and with a triumphant 
look at the organ, he said: " 1 reckon you think I can't 
sing, l)Ut I've seen the day that I could beat any of 
your fiddles and Jew's-harps." The young people of 
town said it was equal to a circus to hear ClampiL 
One evening he was preaching in San Jose, when in 
the midst of his discourse a young man rose and walked 
leisurely out. As he arose, Clampit stopped, and with 
apparently deep solicitude he watched each step. As 
he reached the door he spoke to the young man: 

" Good-evening, sir! " 

The young man turned about, and with all ihe po- 
liteness of a Chesterfield, said: 

"Good-evening, Mr. Clampit!" 

The effect can better be imagined than described. 

No man delighted in his peculiarities more than him- 
elf, especially if they seemed to annoy others. 

In the year 1853 there was a camp-meeting held . 
under the live-oaks cast of the Pajaro Valley. It was 
the first camp-meeting ever held in that tteclion. There 
were but few preachers present. But Clampit was 
among them. He was usually in the habit of preaching 
very long sermons: in fact, he felt that he had never 
been licensed to preach short sermons, and he magni- 
fied his office. It became necessary to preach him dur- 
ing the meeting. For the glory of God and the good 
of the meeting, those in power undertook the difficult | 
task of restraining him as to time. Brother B. was se- 
lected as the best man to approach him on the subject. , 
lie performed lii^ duly, and .nvailed willi solicitude the 
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result. From the manner in wliichjie enleitd tlie pul- 
pit, nil in llie secret felt that the job had not been a 
succc£srul one, and only time would reveal what he 
>^'ould do. In his opening prayer he tolil the Lord of 
the desire of his brethren for brevily. In his introduc- 
tory remarks he referred at greater length to the de- 
generacy of the times in his own characteristic way. 
making this part of his service as tedious as ]>ossiblc, 
Then, after spending considerable time on "Firstly." 
he said, " But I must hasten, or I will not be brief, as 
1 was requested." After another stretch, " Well, real- 
ly, brethren, this is a very interesting part of my sub- 
ject, and if I were only as religious as my good Broth- 
er B., I would shout over it, and pass on briefly." And 
thus he went on, ever and anon recurring to the fact 
of his having been instructed to be brief By this 
time all of the preachers, and especially Brother B., 
were becoming nervous, when, turning to the offend- 
ing brother, to the amusement of everybody, he xaid: 

" Brother B,. what if I should preach till sundown? " 

Brother B, responded: "That would be very un- 
fortunate indeed." 

■' Not if a score of sinners should be converted." 

"That is not at all probable." 

Again the preacher, wllh the utmost unconcern, re- 
turned to his subject, and introduced David's visit to 
his brethren on the battle-field, and his desire to meet 
Goliath in single combat, and closed the reference with 
this remark: "His older brethren rebuked the van- 
ity of the stripling as sharply as my brother here re- 
buked me a moment ago." That w.ns too much for 
Brother B. He slipped out of the stand, retired from 
the conlei-t. ami left CInnipit master of the ^ituation. 
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Hlstoiy does iiol record the fact of hia ever trying to 
abridge Clampit's sermon ngain. 

He fiilcd three nppoiiilments in the Conference. 
The first year he was sent to Visnlia, thcsccond he was 
Presiding Elder of the Marysvillc District, and the third 
he was stationed in Portland, Oregon. Hethcn located 
at his own request. While on the Marysvillc Ui«« 
Irict he crowned his eccentricities by marrying an Irish 
Catholic, a woman in no sort of sympathy with his 
work as a Methodist prcaclicr. A few years afterward 
he died in Oregon. On his dealh-bed he gave all his 
(.-arthly possessions, amounling to $75, to the M. E. 
Church, South, making Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald his admin- 
istrator. 

At this Conference, when the name of the sainted J. 
M. Fulton was called, A. M. Bailey, the Presiding Eld- 
er of the San Francisco District, '• amid deep and sol- 
emn feeling, announced an<l related the circumstances 
of his death." Wc fcU that the mcml«;r of our Con- 
ference who stood prc-emincntlv near to God had 
hcen taken. No more should wc hear his sighs for the 
abominations that were done in the land, No more 
should wc hear Ins reverend, subdued voice reading 
resolutions to the Conference on fasting and prayer. 
Wc felt that one of the rocks by which otir Confer- 
ence was anchored to ilic throne had been removed, 
and though we often smiled at Ids solemnity, yet our 
eyes filled with tears as wc looked upon the seat made 
vacant by his removal. Eternity alone will reveal the 
value of his services to us in the incipiency of our 
work. 

The Parific Afelkodisl had been started by 0. Fish- 
er in Stockton during the p.i-l ycnr. and at 
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ferencc it was determined to remove it to San Francis- 
co, and O. P. Fitzgerald, who had planned the enter- 
prise and given the paper its name, was elected Ed- 
itor, and O. Fisher, who was appointed Presiding Eld- 
er of the San Francisco District, was elected Corre- 
sponding Editor. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



fHE eighth session of the Conference was hcl 
in the city of Stockton, October 13-19, 1858^ 
There being no Bishop present, W. R. Gobei? 
was elected President of the Conference. 

It is to be regretted that for several sessions, inchid j 
ing this, none of the reports or statistics of the C 
ferencc were recorded in the Minutes. They weri 
" placed on file," and have long since been lost, 
are compelled to rely npoii memory for many facts in 
connection with this period. 

This session of the Conference was one of much 11 
terest, All the machinery of the Church was in 
operation. Preachers and people hn<l settled down t< 
the fact that onr Church was no longer an experiment! 
in Cahfornia — that there was an imperative necessity'l 
for our existence, and that we would be recreant to the ] 
trust committed to our hands if we were to halt or hes-' 
itate. Wherever we had labored God had been with"! 
us, blessing the work of our hands in the salvation of 1 
souls, in the recovery of the backslidden, and in the' I 
strengthening of the walls of Zion. The people had 1 
come to our help in the building of churches and par» 1 
sonages, and had cheerfully and liberally supported ouf 1 
ministers. With wonderful unanimity the preachers 1 
had h-ild themselves closely to the one work of prench' 
ing the gospel without foreign admixture. 

The reports of cyni|)-niLetin;;;s and rcviv.-il-mcelingsfl 
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Family feuds had prevailed lo an alarming extent in 
the valicy. Several parties had been killed in these 
(iifficutties. Infidelity, with brazen effrontery, had 
achieved a triumph here that led those who had cast 
off the restraints of religion to become more bold 
in ihcir attacks upon the doctrines of Christianity. 
Through the year our preacher on this circuit had la- 
bored without apparent fruit. He determined to hold 
a camp-meeting. When the time appointed came, he 
found himself almost alone. A few came out and 
helped him prepare the ground, When the presiding 
elder— R. W. Bigham— J. C. Simmons. T. C, Barton. 
Iry Taylor, and others, arrived on the ground the even- 
ing the meeting was to commence, they found a simple 
stand erected under some large trees, a preachers* tent 
just back of this stand, and only two or three small 
tents adjoining. Under a large oak the preacher in 
charge was seen at a stove preparing a supper for 
preachers and people. He was doing the cooking 
himself. Other willing hands were soon found among 
his brother ministers to help him in his work. That 
night the services began. At each service the crowd 
grew larger. But an effort at revivid seemed likeslrik- 
ing with a hammer upon adamant. The preachers 
talked of the condition of affairs, and held earnest 
prayer- meetings in secret, pleading witli God for help. 
On Sunday at 1 1 o'clock R. W. Bigham preached from 
Isaiah i- 2-4, in which he brought out the awful sin of 
rebellion, and the ingratitude and folly of not heeding 
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picture of the corrupters and evil-cluers of tliat 
who had gonu away backward. His sermon produced 
a piofound iinprcsaion. At 3 o'clock J, C. Simmons 
followed with >t sermon from Ezekiel ix. 5-7, in whicli 
he portrayed the wickedness and abominations that 
were done in ihe land. As he preached hiii soul caught 
on lire, and he poured foi'lh a torrent of denunciation 
against the crimes that were being enacted in that 
ley. These men preached as having authority, and 
people trembled under their word. One of the prom; 
inent citizens, and an actor in the scenes that had been 
a blot upon the fair valley, said of these sermons; " If 
those men had told one thing more they would have 
told every mean thing that was ever di 
ley." That night a number of penitents came lo thfl; 
altar — the first sign of revival we had seen during tl 
meeting. One, and only one soul (J- J- Brunow), 
far as we know, was converted during Ihe meeting) 
But the effect upon the community was seen for many 
years. It prepared the way for a moral renovation. 
J. J. Brimow, the man who was converted at this meet' 
ing, was a German, lie became a preacher, joined the 
Pacific Conference, and was immediately transferred 
to the Texas Conference, engaged in work among the^ 
Germans in that State, and proved a most zealous, 
ful man. 

Another camp-meeting, in Calhey's Valley, near the 
town of Maripos.1. was also a remarkable occasion^ 
Soon after the meeting began the altar was crowded 
with penitents, and in a few days the work became so 
deep and powerful that there could be no regularity of 
service. At all hours of the day and night penilcnU , 
were bowing imd calling for 
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people hardly had time to cat, so urgent was the work. 
Out in the grove, in the tents, under the trees, on the 
encampment, jittlc groups might be seen .it any time 
praying for and talking to mourners. And glad shouts 
of the saved were heard on all aides. Very little reg- 
ular preaching was required, or done, after the first few 
days of the meeting. 

Stockton, under the ministry of O. Fisher, the 
most gracious revivals had followed his labors. He 
held s camp- meeting in the fall at French Camp, 
where the displays of the divine power were wonder- 
ful. Untiring in his labors. Father Fisher preached 
with great unction and success. Those who saw and 
heiird him at this meeting think that he here surpassed 
any work of his life. The fruits of this revival are 
still found in many other parts of the State. 

About the same time R. C. Martin and Samuel 
Brown, two young preachers, held a camp-meeting 
near Liberty, on Dry Creek, in San Joaquin County. 
The whole community was brought under the influence 
of this meeting. About 50 souls were converted and 
brought into the Church. 

A certain Campbellite Christian preacher, who was 
present at the meeting and heard the preaching and 
SBw the work of these young men, became greatly ex- 
ercised. He wanted a hearing. He talked here and 
there as he could get listeners, to the no small annoy- 
ance of our preachers. At last he went so far as to 
©O'er a horse to Martin if he would give him an hour 
on Sunday. Martin with his keen little black eye 
looked him full in the face, and said; "Now, look 
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night." This settled him, and he interfered with th( 
work of God no more during that meeting. 

On the camp-ground a subscription was started h 
bnild a church, which was completed that fall, near'' 
Scott's Bridge, on Dry Creek. A few years afterward 
it Wits moved to Elliot, and is still used as a house of 
worship. 

In the spring of 1858 a most gracious work of God 
commenced on the Santa Clara Circuit. J. Gruwell 
was preacher in charge. The meeting was conducted 
in a little school-house some thr»e miles north of San 
Jose. This meeting was held night after night for sev- 
eral weeks. J. Gruwell was assisted by J. C. Simmons, 
then stationed in San Jose. So deep and wide-spread 
was the interest that it was determined to hold a camp> 
meeting in the neighborhood in May. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made, and the meeting held. Quite 
a number of the pre.ichers of the Conference were 
present. O. Fisher was the presiding elder. O. P. 
Fitzgerald, A, M. Bailey, W. R. Gober, T. C. Burton. 
J, C. Simmons, and others, were at the meeting nearly 
or quite all the time. Day and night the altar was 
crowded with anxious penitents, and the work went 
on until over 100 souls were happily converted to God. 
Ninety-eight united with our Church nl (he meeting. 
One remarkable feature of the meeting was that men 
would get under conviction at their homes before vis- 
iting the grounds at all — would come and be converted. 
As these men would relate their experience, and tdlt^ 
of their restlessness, and then of the providences tbi 
led them to the meeting, and of their happy deliv 
ance from sin, all hearts would be moved and i 
prosed. One admirable feature of California 
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meetings is to holil an esperieiice-tneeling each morn- 
ing of ihe meeting at about 9 o'clock. Here not only 
the members of the Church have the opportunity to 
speak, but the new converts, and even the penitents. 
They in the fullness of their hearts icll of the peculiar 
conflicts, teniptutions, and experiences through which 
they are passing, or have passed, and thus furnish the 
preachers with facts that are invaluable in the prosecu- 
tion of their work. Not only so, but the new converts 
are strengthened in their faith, and learn the language 
of Zion. 

It was during this meeting at Berryessa that the voice 
of J. Gruwell manifested its marvelous power. No 
man ever connected with our Confere4ice has had such 
a voice as he. It was loud and strong, but musical. 
After a sermon by another, he rose to deliver an ex- 
hortation. His voice swelled louder and louder until 
il evidently reached its maximum. It rolled and re- 
verberated among the trees like the thrilling tones of a 
trumpet. O..P. Fitzgerald, who, during this meeting 
especially, had labored with his voice, sometimes find- 
ing it fail him just as he needed it most, listened at the 
lion-like roar of this " son of thunder." when he was 
heard to exclaim, " I would give my right arm to have 
auch a voice as that!" The following day a gentleman 
who lived four miles down the vnlley came to the 
ground and told us that he heard Brother Gruwell's 
voice at his house. 

Perhaps no State in the Union has a climate better 
adapted lo the holding of camp-meetings than that of 
California. Our long rainless seasons enable us to 
occupy even brush tents, or booths, if we desire. No 
•hingled arbors, such as were nccc'S-^jiry at the Ensl. are 
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required here. These meetings have been gt«»tff.l 
blessed of God, especially in our earlier history, 

Joseph Emory, Martin Gier, Benjamin C. Howard, J. 
Milton Ward, David M. Rice, William M. Co!p, Thofc - 
Brown. C. C. Snell. and T. O. Ellis were admitted on 
trial, and C. H. E. Newton, local elder, formerly of the 
Alabama Conference, M. W. Glover, of the St. LoiiU '. 
Conference, and S. W. Davies, of the Pacific Confer* 
cnce, were re-admitted at this session. 

Joseph Emery was bom in Pennsylvania. He canM'j 
to California while quite a youth. He was a diligent) i 
devoted young Christian, who. when he felt it his duty-| 
to preach, commenced at once a thorough course oS'Jf 
study. He was thoroughly consecrated to the work of ^ 
the Christian ministry. His first appointment was o 
well calculated to try his' metal. He was on the Red^l 
woods Circuit, embracing a section of country lyin^ >J 
west of Santa Clara Valley — reaching, in fact, from 
the valley to the Pacific Ocean. Most of it w 
work and very difficult. But he was faithful in all 
that was required of him. He rose rapidly, and soon 
Riled some of the most important appointments in the 
Conference. After working with ua for some nine or 
ten years he was called to the chair of mathematics in 
Corvallis College, Oregon, a position he has filled with 
honor to himself and the Church to the present. 

Martin Gier remained with us only two years, when 
he was discontinued, at his own request. 

W. M. Ciilp was born in Barren County. Kentucky, 
December 5, 1S31; lived for a time in Missouri, and^ 
came to California in 1854. He was converted in 1 
eighteenth year, and was ever a consistent, happyfl 
Christian, He wa= licensed to preach in 1S57, 
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I joined the Pacific Conference tlie following year. 
After preaching two years in California he went with 

, the faithful little band that planted Southern Method- 
ism in Oregon, He was stationed in Corvallis, where 
be did good service. But he found the climate too 
damp and rigorous for his frail constitution, and re- 

' turned to California, and was stationed in Grass Val- 
ley. Here he married Miss Missouri Wood, who still 
survives him. lie was a good .singer and diligent pas- 
Born of Methodist parents and reared in the lap 

1 of the Church, his devotion to the cause of Christ was 
life-long. His personal religious life was marked by a 

[ fervent spirit, and his deep feeling often overflowed in 

f shouts and tears of holy joy. He died in the town of 

' Snelling, March 11, 1S70. His service to the Church 

\t will not be forgotten. 

Thomas Brown remained in the work but a short 

I time. 

T. O. Ellis had been a practicing physician. He was 
well advanced in years when he entei-ed the Confer- 

[ ence. He was an elder. His first appointment was 

f Presiding Elder of the Los Angeles District. Los An- 
:s and £1 Monte were connected with his appoint- 
ment. At the end of his probation he was discontin- 
ued, at his own request. 

C. C. Snell filled three appointments while on trial 
in the Conference, and then was discontinued, at his 
own request. He was a humble, deeply pious man, 
and was instrumental in the conversion of quite a 
number of souls. 

P. Strickland was discontinued at the end of the first 
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and was sent to Oregon, where he labored until 
organization of the Columbia Conference, preaching 
six years before, and two after, that Conference was 
formed. After a few years more of labor in the Pa- 
cific Conference he located, but was re-admitted a few 
years ago, and is laboring zealously. He is a failhful| 
good man, ready to take and do any hard work if the, 
authorities of the Church lay it on him. 

J. Milton Ward was born September 9, 1S33, in Cal- 
liway County, Missouri. He was converted, nod 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. South, Sep* 
tember 9, 1849. He came to California in 1850, croafr- 
ing the plains. For six years he worked in the mines, 
and although he had no opportunity to unite with the 
Church for three years, yet he was faithful to his duties 
as a Christian, and enjoyed much of the love of God, 

He was licensed to exhort May 11. 1858, and to 
preach the latter part of that year. He was admitted 
on trial into the Pacific Conference, October, 1858. In 
1S60 he organized our Church in Shasta. One year lie 
scr^'ed as College Agent. In 1862-3 he attended school 
at Pacific Methodist College, the better to fit himself for 
his work as a Methodist preacher. He was then sent as 
Presiding Elder of the Jacksonville District, Oregon. 
He remained hut twoyearsin Oregon, when he returned 
to Cahfornia. In 1867 he organized the Walsonville'. 
and Salinas Circuit. In 1S74 he had a severe spell 
congestion of the lungs, and w.is disabled and 
supernumerary list fot six years. But he is now eflect- 
ive, and is doing full work. He is a man of deep piety 
and sterling worth, willing to do any work that may 
be assigned him. 

B, C. Howard was born in Newton €■ 
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gifl, April 5, 1813; was licensed to preach in Kentucky 
1 the year 1S40, and came to California in 1S54. In 
the course of his labors in the I'licific Conference he 
has heen in almost all parts of the Slate, from Shasta 
in the north to Visalia in the south. He filled appoint- 
monts regularly from the year of his admission into 
the Conference to the year 1874, when he took a su- 
perannuated relation, and has remnincil in this relation 
unfit now, living a blameless, quiet, happy life. His 
' faithful wife has been a sharer with him of all his toils 
and privations. A year ago they celebrated their gold- 
en wedding, gathering their children nnd iheir chil- 
dren's children about them on this memorable occasion. 
He still feels the mosc lively interest in our Church on 
► this coast. He is spending the evening of his life in 
I die town of Colusa, preaching as often as opportunity 
ofTers, ever ready to Becond the preacher in charge in 
any work for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ, in whose service he has spent a long and happy 
life. He says, in reviewing the labors of his life: " God 
has greatly blessed ine in my feeble eflorta to preach." 
Only when ihc ntigel reapers have garnered the sheaves 
of life's harvest, shall it be known how many precious 
souls have been brought to Christ through the labors 
of this faithful servant. 

M. W. Glover, who was rc-admittcd. had formerly 
been a member of the St. Louis Conference. He came 
to Caifomia in an early day and engaged in mining, but 
was always earnest in his interest in the success and 
prosperity of our Church. At times he succeeded very 
well in his mining operations. He attended the Con- 
ference which met in San Jose in 1S57. Bascom In- 
iiitulc was then cnjoving ils most prosperous days. 
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Several artesian wells had been sunk in the valley, sndl 
it was desireti to have one on the grounds of llie Insti- 
tute. A subscription was started among the preachers 
to raise $250 wUii which to sink a well. The preach- 
ers were responding in their usually libera] and prompt . 
manner, when Brother Glover, then a local preacher, 1 
rose and said he would pay one-half of the amount in * 
behalf of the mines, if the valleys would raise the re- 
mainder. A. M. Bailey at once accepted the proposi- 
tion, and the Conference, by formal motion, thanked j 
these two brethren for what they had done. M, WtJ 
Glover paid his half out of his own pocket. Thitl 
showed the spirit and the liberality of the man. Htfa 
remained in the Pacific Conference, doing faithful work, 1 
till the year 1S70, when he was transferred to the Los ] 
Angeles Conference. 

C. H. E, Newton, a local elder, was re-admitted on a 
certificate of location from the Alabama Conference. 
He was in many respects the most peculiar of men. 
He wore his beard and hair vcrv long — in fact, as long. 
as they would grow, for neither was ever trimmed. 
He loved the miner's loose dress, and would never 1 
change his blue or gray shirt for the starched linen. He ■ 
wore no necktie, and usually left the top button of his shirt 
unfastened. He was tall, and had a strange look about the 1 
eyes and an eccentricity of movement that would al- 
most lead one to think the strain of but a little more ex- 
citement, and the chords that bound him to reason > 
would snap, and he become a maniac. Ho evidently . 
studied to l>e thought eccentric. While some natures J 
may manifest eccentricities more than others, yet the 1 
habit is a cultivated one. He was a great student and 
reader, and had an instinct for r.irc books — knew whet 
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to find [hem, nnd liow to analyze and treasure up their 
best thoughts. He was a living encyclopedia. There 
scetncd Co be no subject about which he knew nothing, 
|,. end his readiness to coininLinicatc was as marvelous as 
. fund of knowledge, Some of his sermons were 
in-els of theological research and knowledge, and his 
i^tntrance upon any exposition was almot^t always new 
fund startling. He sought to arrest allention at once, 
■ *nd but seldom failed. Upon one occasion he was to 
ipreach at a camp- meeting. After the usual preliminary 
^•ervice, which was made as unusual as possible, ho 
Isprang from his seat in the stand, rushed to the book- 
Eboard, leaned over until his long, yellow beard hung at 
Bright angles from his long, brown neck, gazed witli a 
I wrt of wild, maniacal stare at ihe congregation for a 
Lfcw moments, then shouted: " Old man, where is your 
Ifcxt?" Pausing for a few moments more, he threw 
vhis body as far hack as he had bent forward, and bring- 
f £ng his hand down on the Bible as if he would drive it 
' through the board on which itlHy,said: " Inthat book!" 
Another pause. Then turning his gaze rapidly from one 
I side of the congregation to the other, he asked: " What 
is it? "and answering his own question quickly, he 
I jhouted: "It'salie!" The titter that rippled for a mo- 
ment through the congregation was awed into silence 
by the indescribable earnestness of the speaker. He 
continued; "I thought that the Bible was a book of 
truth, and you say you've found a lie in it; yes, and a 
' big one." For perhaps ten_ minutes he talked of his 
riext before he announced it. At last opening the hilh- 
K«rto closed book, he turned to Malachi iii. 14, and read, 
T Yc have said it is a vain thing to serve God," and then 
e began one of the most masterly vindications of re- 
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ligion and the service of God we liail c\er heard. l! 
(showed his perfect famiUarity with all the leading ii 
writers as well as ihe master-minds in theology, 
tore asunder the specious arguments of infidels, and 
held them up before his audience in such a light ihat 
they pitied them in their folly. Then in turn he showe<l 
the grand advantages of the religion of Jesus, for the 
life thai now is, and then of that which is to coi 
Never for n moment did he lose the fervor of the det^' 
earnestness that fired his soul al the begi 

He was present at one amongst if not the first camp* 
meeting ever held in the Stale. It was held in An* 
gust, 1853, just across Deer Creek from the city of Ne- 
vada. It was a camp-mccting planned and conducted 
by J. F. BIythe, then stationed in Nevada City, and J. 
C. Simmons, stationed in Grass Valley. The ground 
was chosen on a hltle flat, nil dug and torn up by the 
miners, known as Gold Run. There were two or three 
deserted miners' cabins under some tall pine and arbor- 
vita; trees. Here a brush arbor was hiiilt. An old 
Negro woman was hired to attend the table and wash 
dishes. BIythe, Simmons, Newton, and one or two oth- 
ers did the cooking, such as it was. They alto did the 
preaching. Fair congregations were out in the day^ 
time, while at night and on Sunday large numbers oT 
the miners attended. The most respectful attention W48, 
given to all the services, and quite a number of peni" 
tentfl came forward from time to lime for pmyefK 
There was but one clear conversion that we knew rf, 
although much good otherwise was cRccted. The one 
who was converted was at the altar several days, U« 
seemed in despair. Nothing that could be said to 
seemed to have the least eHect in comforting him. 
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said there was no mercy for him. Tlie promises were 

I not for him. At last Brother Newton undertook his 

' case. He sat down by him and told him that there ■a.-as 

no mercy for him — that he had been such a sinner that 

, the merits of Christ's blood could not reach his case. 

' and that he had just as well make up his mind to be 

, damned. He did this in such an earnest manner that 

the man was startled, and began to take the other side. 

Newton saw the effect, and skillfully drove him to the 

I cross, and the man was saved. 

It was at this camp-meeting that he preached his cel- 
ebrated "gee. bug" sermon, illustrating the growth of 
faith. He told of a certain nobleman that was con- 
1 fined in an immense tower, incarcerated for life. His 
' friends on the outside planned for his rescue. They 
^ cnuld see him from day to day at a window high up in 
tlie tower. Procuring a gee-bug (of the beetle spe- 
cies) that was remarkably fond of butter, and that 
would follow the scent of it anywhere, they tied an ex. 
ccedingly fine thread of silk to it, and then by an in- 
genious arrangement suspended a small lump of butter 
just before i^ by tying a straw to its back. They then 
placed the bug on ihc base of the tower with its head 
pointing directly to the window above. The bug 
Einelled the butter and started for it, dragging the 
I thread. Higher and higher it ascended, watched with 
[ the most intense interest by the waiting friends below 
L until it was a mere speck on the granite wall, and then 
I they conld see it no more. But they knew it was still 
[ climbing by the thread slowly paying out. At last it 
[ reached the window-sill, passed over, still following the 
I scent of the butter, until it was discovered by the lone 
f prisoner. He took hold of the frail thread, perceived 
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whal it meant, and began drawing it in to hiri 
this silk thread was attached one a little larger and 
stronger, and as the prisoner pulled it in to him his 
friends below attached other and stronger threads until 
at last a small rope was taken up, then a larger one, 
until at last one was drawn up of sufficient strength to 
bear the prisoner's weight; and when the shades of 
night fell, fastening the rope on the inside of his cell, 
he let himself down, and was free. The description 
was so life-like and graphic, as he went on and on with 
its presentation, that one could feel his faith strengtbr 
ening as he listened. He was an exceedingly ingenious 
mechanic— knew how to work in iron, wood, and prc^ 
cious metals — while his knowledge of chemistry' wa» 
equal to that of a professor. He could make money, 
and yet he seemed to care nothing for it. When he en- 
tered the Conference he walked his circuits. He seemed 
to have but little order in his work. He would appear 
on any part of his circuit, and startle the people oft- 
times by the most powerful and eloquent sermons. 
There was that in his nature that enabled him to throw 
his whole soul into a thought with perfect abandon. 
He would soar fearlessly where other men would not 
dare to By. The \"cry giddiness of his flights seemed 
only to stimulate him to more recklessness of oratory. 
Had he been well-balanced, with his fund of knowl- 
edge and his power over the human heart, there is no 
estimating the good he might have accomplished. But 
as it was, he shot like a meteor across the heavens, 
commanding attention, and then was gone. leaving onljr 
the impression of something wonderful, of tomethin^j 
strange, and that was all. 

His firft )*c.ir. after joining the Conference, was 
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the norlhcni mines at Dutch Fhu. The next was five 
hundred miles away at Los Angeles and £1 Monte. 
The next was in Salein, Oregon. For four years he 
preached within the hounds of the State of Oregon, 
and then with a pack-horse and pony he set out for 
Idaho, and startled the miners of that Territory by his 
vrild movements and overwhelming oratory. He was 
elected to the General Conference of 1866, nnd set off 
across the monntains with his two horses and camping 
outfit. He became quite feeble in health, and never re- 
turned to the West. 

He was born in New Hampshire, though he lived 
long in Alabama; and when his health failed, he re- 
turned to. the White Mountains of his native State to 
end life's pilgrimage where it was begun. He still 
lives, though far advanced in years. 
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1 of the Conference was held in 
September i8, 1859, Bishop G. 
presiding. There were eighteen nppli- ^ 
ihsion on trial into the Conference, alL 1 



but two of whom were admitted. 

Azariah Martin, from the Gilroy Circuit, traveled 
three )cars and localcil. He labored as a local preach^ 
er under the presiding elder for several years. , He wa» 
a faithful, good, and trtie man. 

L. D. HargiK came with a recommendation from the 
San Jose and Santa Clara Circuit, and for eighteen con- 
secutive years he took work and filled his appointments 
to the best of his ability. He then took a supernumermiy 
relation to the Conference on account of his health, and 
has sustained tliat relation ever since. He is a faithfiil 
man, fnll of good works, and has the interest nf the 
Church always at heart. He has added much to the 
material interests of the Conference. He has ever been 
bold and outspoken against sin. An episode in the his- 
tory of Brother Hargis will illustrate his fearlessness, 
and also show the animus of parties in certain quarters 
toward our Church, and the efforts made to involve us 
in difficulty. In the year 1S61 he was stationed in 
Stockton. The Civil War was raging, and the most in- 
tense feeling prevailed on all sides. A plan was laid Xa 
get our preacher and Church into difficulty, and on the 
evening of (he third "f July a young German met 
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ftrolhur Ilnigis ;it llic conclusion of his weekly prayer- 
meeting, and nskcd tlie privilege of ringing the church- 
bell at midnight. This request was refused. The next 
morning, soon after davlight, Brother Hargia heard the 
bell tap. He sprang over the parsonage fence (the 
parsonage was on the same street with the church, and 
nearly opposite), and rushed across the street to put a 
stop to the ringing. He fount! quite a crowd gathered 
in nnd about the church-door, and two men, who had 
effected an entrance through the window, ringing the 
bell. He sprang at the rope above their hands, and 
pulled it with such force as to overturn the bell. He 
then hurled one of the men back, and with author- 
ity ordered them all to leave the church, which they did 
in short order, uttering bitter oaths and threats. During 
the day the excitement increased. Brother Hargis asked 
tliosc who demanded the privilege, if they mtendcd to 
ring the bell on the Catholic Church. They said. "By 
no means," The whole matter was aimed at us because 
we were the M. E. Church, South. Our enemies de- 
sired to stir the people against us. Threats were made 
that at sundown the bell should be rung at all hazards, 
In the meantime Brother Hargis secured a written or- 
der from the trustees of the church forbidding the ring- 
ing of the bell. Armed with this, he proceeded to the 
parsonage. He had also appealed to the sheriff of the 
county for protection, and had the assurance from that 
officer that the bell should not be rung. A little before 
sundown, when Brother Hargis reached the church, he 
found the street blocked by an excited mob who had 
drawn up a cannon in front of the church, loaded 
with old iron, with which they swore they would 
blow prcachcT and thiiich to pkrccs or ring the lieJI. 
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An etitiancc hud again been efleeied by way of tl« " 
window, and the bell bcgnn to ring. As before, 
Brother Hargis rushed hi and seized the rope, and 
while holding it with one hund, he read the order 
of the trustees. Hon. Thoinas Laspcyrc, a member of 
the CaHforni.1 Legislature, Judge Charles CnmpI>cU, 
District Attorney of the county, a young lawyer named 
Thomas Caldwell, and other prominent citizens were 
«n the ground ready to defend the church against the' 
wanton outrage sought to be pcrpetraled against it 
Brother Hargis had succeeded in clearing the church onc« 
more, while the moh about the dcor were cursing, and ' 
calling for the firing of the cannon. Just then a mail 
mounted the cannon and commanded silence, while lie- 
read a document, purporting to have emanated from tlw 
trustees, giving permission to ring the bell. This at 
once disarmed the friends of the church, and Ihcywith. 
drew and let the nioh have its way. The document 
was a forgery. It would have been far better, no doubt, 
to have yielded at once to the demands of the mob, 
Xo principle would have been sacrificed, and our con- 
cession would have disproved their charge pf dislovaltv. 
Opposition only gave them something to chafe againsL- 
Since Brother Hargis has been on the supernumerary 
list he has been struggling to support a growing fami- 
ly. In battling with the world he has found out it* 
hollowness and insincerity. And although he has had 
some sad experiences, he says: "Thank God, 1 am not 
in the least soured at the world. It is just like the "J 
world; that is the way it has always been doing, A- T 
man is a fool that expects any thing belter of it. I hav»1 
learned much by ranching — more than I could ever haffl' 
learned by preaching. I have not learned theology, InitJ 
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1 huvc Iciuncd sctncthing of hnmnii niiturc. I do not 
know whut 1 uhail do for the future. My tlirout has 
been better for two jeara, but the doctor says I have 
rheumntisni of Ibe heart." He rejoices nt the good 
news from foreign fields, and pants to be again ill tiic 
-active work. 

James M. I.ovell was reared mainly in Santa Clnnt 
Valley — was the child of pious parents. He filled 
eiglit appointments and then took a local relation for 
two years, was re-admitted, and after filling two more 
appointments in the Pacific Conference, transferred to 
the'Columbin Conference, and was stationed in Corval- 
lia. He remained in that Conference two years and re- 
turned to the Pacific, and after traveling for three years, 
was violently thrown from his buggy while on the 
Hcaldsburg Circuit, as he was preparing to attend a 
quarterly -meeting, and received such an injury of the 
head as to incapacitate him from preaching. He was 
put upon the superannuated list. He afterwards lo- 
cated. 
John J. Bnmow was an educated German who had 

I been converted at one of our camp-meetings on the 
Tuolumne River, and having a desire to preach the 
gospel to his own people, joined the Pacific Conference 
on trial, and was transferred to the Texas Conference, 
where there was an opening field for his labors. 

Lcander Cntcly came to California for his health, and 

I after remaining here awhile he felt well enough to take 
work, and was recommended, as was J.J. Brnnow, from 
the San Francisco Station. He was deeply pious, and 
fully consecrated to the work of Gpd. Frail as he was, 
he taxed his energies to their full power in the service 
of his Master. At times, when preaching, especially 
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On the subject of holiness — a tlieine he delighted in— ^ 1 
he would soar l>ejon(l himself, and with an eloquence | 
born of the Spirit he would cany his audience to the 
heights of Bculuh, and kindle within them intense de- - 
sires to live always as God would have them. His pow- 
er in prayer is wonderful, excelling most men in hi* 
earnest, fervent approaches to a throne of grace. He 
was first appointed Agent of the Branch Book De- 
pository, located in San Francisco, after which be i 
preached on circuits for three years and located. In | 
1870 he was re-admitled. A part of the time he trav- 
eled, and a part he was a supernumerary until 1S74, 1 
when he again located. 

J.G. HiiiTwas recommended from the Bodega Circuit. 
He remained in the Inivcling connection some six years, 
and locntetl. 

George E. Dean, recommended from the San Trancisco 
Station, continued some few years longer in the work 
than J. G. HiifT. He was not very efficient as a preach* 
er, and in 1870 he was located, at his own request. 

Columbus Derrick crossed the continent in the stage 
with Bishop Pierce, and was recommended by the Bo- 
dega Quarterly Conference. He was never admitted 
mto full connection. 

R. L. Vann, from the Sonoma and Xapa Circuit, was 
also discontinued at the end of his second year. 

F. M. Staten, recommended bv the Vataville and \ 
Putah Circuit, has proved one of our most faithful d 
He was born in Paducnh, Kentucky. Nov. 2 
moved to Missouri while yet an infant. He came with ' 
his parents to California in 1852, and settled in Solano 
County, near where the town of Elmira now Msndi^ | 
In 1S56 he entered the I'latus .Seminary at Vacaville— • 1 
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the institution that we afterword bought and converted 
into- Pacific Methodist College. He attended this school 
for three years; was the first secretary of Ulatus Lit- 
erary Society, still connected with the college. 

He soon came under tlic influence of the preachers 
of our Church, and at a protracted -meeting held near 
his father's house — at which there were over 30 con- 
versions — he was brought to Christ. This was in 
1857. He soon felt the movings of God's holy Spirit 
calling him to the Christian ministry. But he kept 
these impressions a profound secret until J. F. BIythe, 
under whose ministry he had been converted, ap- 
proached him on the subject. He confessed that he felt 
it his duty, and through the friendly advice of his pas- 
tor he was licensed to exhort, In 1S59 he was licensed 
to preach, and recommended to the Annual Conference. 

He is a faithful worker, and has added much to the 
material interests of the Conference. He built a church 
Ht Linden in 1S73, one at Gait in iSSo, and one on the 
Yuba City Circuit in 1884. He built a parsonage at 
Sebastopol, in Sonoma County, and during his pastor- 
ate at Gait he moved and remodeled the parsonage on 
that circuit. With the exception of one year, when he 
located, he has been in the effective ranks. He goes 
cheerfully wherever sent, and gives his whole time to 
the work. 

A. C. Howlctt also came recommended from the Va- 
caville and Putah Circuit. He tilled two appointments 
in California, and was then sent to Oregon, where he 
labored until the organization of the Columbia Confer- 
ence. 

W. M. Winters, who came recommended from the 
Bear River Circuit, was born in Illinois in i8i6, and 
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went to Missouri in 1S40. He was a soldier in the war^ 
with Mexico; came to California in 1850. He was con- 
verted, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, under the ministry of A. M. Bailey; was licensed 
to preach in 1S5S. He was sent the first year to the 
circuit that recommended him. He has proved a faith- 
ful, conscientious preacher. He has the happy faculty 
of securing the confidence and love of his people. 
Every work to which he is sent is strengthened and e 
larged. 

Tlie fourth year of his ministry he was Agent for " 
Pacific Methodist College, and succeeded next to J. C. 
Stewart in that pecuhar and arduous work. He has 
never been physically strong, and this has been muciv j 
in his way, especially as an agent. At one time, when 
the Pacific Methodist — our Conference organ — was 
struggling for existence, he turned out, and in a few* 
months secured an endowment of $10,000 for it, to be • 
paid in annual installments for ten years. This endoi 
ment fund tided the paper over many hard places, if it 
did not more than once save its life. In 1S63 he located 
on account of his health, was re-admitted in 1873, and is ' 
BtiK connected with the Conference, doing good work, J 

L. T. Hawkins, from the Clear Lake Circuit, rcmaineiJ 
in the traveling connection but four years, when he re*! 
turned to his home in the East. 

George Sim is an Englishman, having been bom ii 
the city of Chester, England, in iSjS. He was the BonTj 
of a Baptist minister who was pastor of the same 
Church for twenty-five years. On his death his re- 
mains were deposited in the inclosure of the church. 

At the tender age of thirteen George went to sea, en- 
during the hardships and privations of a sea-faring life. 
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tn his voyages he visited ports in almost all parts of the 
world— the East India ports in the Mediterranean, Bra- 
ril, Chili, Peru, and other points, lie filled various of- 
fices, from cahin-boy to chief officer. In the spring of 
1S53 it was his fortune to come to California. He was 
like the great majority who came out at that time, in 
search of gold. He went at once to ihe mines, work- 
ing in Mariposa, Tuolumne, and Cataverus Counties. 

In September, 1858, while engaged in mining on 
Mormon Gutch, in Tuolumne County, his company 
was obliged to suspend work fur two weeks, on ac- 
count of a lawsuit with a rival company. In the prov- 
idence of God a camp-meeting was in progress near 
Tutlletown. under the direction of H. N. Compton and 
M. F. Jones, preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. South. To this camp-meeting George Sim 
was led. Conviction seized him, and he was led to 
Kek and find (he pardon of his sins in believing on 
Jesus. He who had sailed the seas over, with the 
world between him and the home of his childhood, 
here in this land of sin and excitement found peace at 
a rude camp-meeting altar in the mines. 

His change was deep and thorougli. With charac- 
teristic firmness he turned his back upon the world nt 
the call of God, and gave himself to the work of the 
Christian ministry. He had been led to the Saviour 
through the instrumenL-ility of the ministers of our 
Church. Kneeling at her altars, he had received the 
evidence of pardon, the witness of the Spirit, and in 
communion he received the encouragement and 

Ip he needed. Examining her doctrines and polity, 
saw that the former were in accordance with the 

ichings of the Lord Jesus, and the latter in harmony 
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with apostolic practice, und vith all his heart lie eq 
braced them, ami threw himself soul and body 
us. Ami after an intimate acquaintance of twenty-) 
jcurB with tliesc doctrines and the rules and govt 
ment of the Church, the conviction of their righteo 
ncss has strengthened, 

Six months after his conversion he was licensed I 
preach by the Qiiarterly Conference of the Sonora Cir- 
cuit, in June, 1S59, J. F. Bly the being the presiding elder. 
He was ordained deacon and elder tlie same day by 
Bishop Kavanaugh, in May, 1S64. 

He has been useful as a preacher all these years, suf- 
fering nothing to draw his mind and heart from the 
great work in which he has been engaged. The oil 
which he bears into the sanctuary is always "beaten 
oil." He is a close student, and is ever careful in the 
preparation of his sermons. He has traveled in nil 
parts of our work, filling some of our best stations and 
circuits. Seven years of the time he has been presiding 
elder. He was sent as a delegate to the Genernl Con- 
ference held in Louisville, Kentucky, and was appoint- 
ed a delegate to the Ecumenical Conference held in 
London This Conference he could not attend. 

Though of late years he has been called to [ 
through deep personal affliction, yet he has held to li 
work, and after weary weeks of bodilv suflering, I 
has girded him to the conllict, and he has gone foM 
in his "loved emplov."' 

B. W. Taylor, from San Bernardino Circuit, wm a 
to the Coulter\'illc Circuit, but left his work during tf 
year and entered upon an educational enterprise in ~ 
saliu. At the ensuing Conference he was discontitti 
at his own request. 
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J. W. Leach came to us from the M. E. Church 

j|(Xtirt!iJ. He traveled in the Pacific Conference thh-- 

ars, being presiding elder the lust three, when 

Ac trnnsfcrred to the Lws Angeles Conference. Some 

fflBw years ago he returne<l to the comimniion of the M. 

IE. Church. 

- The Church in all parts of the Conference, except 
n gome mining regions, was moving steadily forward. 
KThe surface mines in many localities were being ex- 
uusted, and towns nnd camps that were at one time 
Crowded with busy mnltitudes were almost deserted. 
Men were turning their thoughts and energies in other 
kirecdons. Multitudes that had come to California ex- 
acting to remain but a few years, charmed by the cH- 
wte, and seeing the vast resonrces that lay in her fer- 
valleys and in her forest-ci-owned mountains, sent 
Twclt for their families, and made their arrangements to 
nhidc permanently here. To meet these changes, our 
preachers had to follow Ihe people to the valleys, where 
townnand cities were rapidly increasing in number and 
importance — where rich farms were coming nnder the 
cultivating hand of the husbandman. Hence old cir- 
cuits were abandoned, and new ones were forming. 

The htutislic« of the Church at this session revealed 
the fact that we had 44 local preacheis; 2,838 members 
and probationers; z6 churches, valued at I57.750; '4 
parsonages, valued at 18,350. We hail collected for 
Foreign Missions during the year ^1.055. We had _\^ 
Sunday-schools in operation, with 1S6 officers and teach- 
ers; 906 scholars: S.S15 volumes in our Sunday-school 
libraries; and wc had raised and expended for Sunday- 
school purposes during the year $885.95; and 35 con- 
versions were reported among the children. 
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Plans were adopted at this Conference for 
guration of a male college. The Bascom Institute, »t 
Saiijosc.was for the education of females. This insti- 
tution had been leased to Mrs. R. C. Hammond for n 
term of years. But at this time a committee was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements with ihc lessee to again 
resume the direct control and management of the school. 
The failure of this institution in subsequent years, and 
the growth of Pacific Methodist College, led us to un- 
dertake the co-education of the sexes in the latter. This 
was H wise arrangement, and has worked well for more 
than twenty years. 

During this session, which was held in 
church in San Francisco, Bishop Pierce made a stirring' 
appeal for a subscription to build a church of our own 
in this great and growing city, and ^2,410 was sub- 
scribed on the Conference-floor — most of it by tlie 
preachers. 

Bishop Pierce spent several weeks in Snn Francisco, 
preaching daily, to the great edification of our people. 
During the progress of this meeting the little Pine- 
street church, in which we worshiped, was full to over- 
flowing. The Rev. W, A. Scott. D.D.. of the Presby- 
terian Church, came and offered his large church-build- 
ing for our use, inviting the Bishop and congregation 
to transfer their meetings there. But the mngnani- 
mous, unambitious Bishop respectfully dcclinetl, giving 
as a reason that whatever of influence he had he want- 
ed to give to our own Church and congregation. No- 
where else in California did he preach with such power 
and eflect as at this time. Up to the time of this visit 
on the part of Bishop Pierce he had not given a vcty 
hearty support to our Church on this coast He 
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his doubts about the propriety of the movement, and 
the success of the enterprise. He did not know that 
the expenditure of money and labor necessary to carry 
on the work here would bring an adequate return to 
the Church, or conduce to the glory of God. But 
when he came and mingled with the people, and saw 
for himself, he became folly satisfied that the whole 
thing was of God, and it ever afterward had his most 
hearty co-operation and support. The reports of gra- 
cious revivals with which God had honored our minis- 
try, that came in from all quarters; the growth of the 
material interests of the Church; the full-fledged Con- 
ference of devoted ministers over which he was called 
to preside; the long line of candidates, most of them 
converted and licensed to preach in our midst, that 
stood before him applying for admission into the trav- 
eling connection — were overwhelming in their influ- 
ence, and sent conviction home to his heart in a way 
that enlisted him fully and Anally in our behalf. 

We sent out 61 preachers to different circuits and sla- 
ms this year, beside employing several local preach- 
.ers as supplies. 

a prospecting^ tour to Oregon 
n Oregon District was organ- 
made Presiding Elder. The 
cal Church and ministry was 
I in California. Many people, 
ith from the North and the South, had grown sick of 
liaving the pulpit converted into a platform, and of hav- 
ing their political views assailed from the sacred desk 
by those who professed to be called to feed the flock of 
~ Hence when this devoted little band com- 
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light by some, and sco^vled upon and maligned b^' oth- 
ers. 

At this ConftTcnce M. Evans presented a form for 
tile uniform reception of members into full connection. 
It was referred to a committee, consisting of M. Evans, 
j. C. Simmons, and O. P. Fitzgerald, with directions to 
revise and print for the use of the Conference. So it 
will be seen that our young Conference, the youngest 
of the Church, adopted a form for the reception of 
members before the General Conference adopted the 
form that now finds a place in the Discipline. 

Five transfers came to us at this Conference — John 
C. Kolbe. John W. Simmons, David \V. Epps, N. B. 
Peterson, and J. L, Burchard. 

J. C. Kolbe was of German descent. He was in 
ble health. The first year he was sent to Oregon, 
sbitioned at Independence. The next year he returned to 
California, the climate of Oregon being loo rigorous for 
him, and was appointed to Bear River Circuity hut find- 
ing that he was unable to do the work of a traveling 
preacher, he located. He was a man of great faith and 
zeal, though somewhat peculiar in his views and man- 
ner. He died soon after his location In great triumph. 

J. W. Simmons came in company with Bishop Pierce 
across the continent in the overland stage. He had just 
graduated at Emory College, in Georgia, in the class with 
Voung J. Allen, our missionary to China. He, too, had 
caught the missionary spirit that prevailed to so large an 
extent at Emory College, but had turned his thoughts to 
California, although he frequently, ^vhilc here, thought 
and talked of some foreign field. He filled four ap- 
pointments within the bounds of our State, and 
when the Washoe mining excitement arose, and' 
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saiiils of California lis went drifting over into Nevada 
Territory, a call was made to our Church to send preach- 
ers Iherc. and at the Conference of 1863 he, with Mor- 
ris Evans and A. P. Anderson, with J. Gniwcll as 
presiding elder, was sent to that new field. But the 
venture did not prove a successful one. The " Washoe 
District " appears but the one time on the records of 
the Conference. 

During the latter part of the war, becoming deeply 
interested in the fortunes of the South, he located, and 
in the winter of 1S64-5 he made his way to Mazatlan, 
in Mexico, and mounting a mule, rode across the conti- 
nent to Jackson, Mississippi, reaching there just in time 
to hear the last guns and see the star of the Confe<ler- 
acy set. He immediately joined the Georgia Confer- 
ence, and has labored ever since in that State. He ia 
now a member of the South Georgia Conference, but 
has ever had a love for California, and talks frequently 
of coming out and ending his days on our golden 
shores. He has been very useful in bis native State. 

D. W. Epps was in bad health when he came to Cal- 
ifornia. Like many others, when he felt the hand of 
disease bearing heavily upon him, he hoped that a 
change of climate would restore him. But in the midst 
of his first year he gave way, and gathered up his feet 
in death. He labored to the last, however. At a 
camp-meeting in San Ramon Valley, jnst before his 
death, he asked to preach, He stood up in the pulpit, 
a mere shadow, with death's funeral-torch blazing on 
his cheeks in its hectic Rush, and warned dinners to 
flee the wrath to come. One man that we know of 
T W«s convicted under this sermon, who was afterward 
F happily converted to God. llh last act was to call tl'.e 
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members of his charge around him in his sick cham- 
ber, and hold a class- meeting. His last days were full 
of peace; calmly he met the monster who ha^ been 
conquered by his King. 

N. B. Peterson was stricken with Panama fever on 
his voyage to California, and reached us but to die. 
He had been appointed to San Jose Station, but he 
died in San Francisco soon after landing. He never 
opened his commission amongst us. He left a wife 
and two daughters and one son, who have been cared 
for by our Conference ever since; and although the 
children are long since grown, all of them educated at 
Pacific Methodist College, the widow is still a benefi- 
ciary of our Conference. 

J. L. Burchard was not present at this session of the 
Conference, but arrived some time during the year. 
He cnme from the St. Louis Conference. He filled sev- 
eral important stations; was presiding elder some five 
years; but in the year 1S70, from some cause, he left our 
Church, and united with the CaHfornia Conference of j 
the M. E, Church. 
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HE tenth session met in Sacramento City, Octo- 
ber 17, i860, Again we were without a Biahop, 
and W. R. Gober was elected President of the 
Conference. 

On the first day of the session J. F. Blythc presented 
a series of resolutions, intended to bring out at each ses- 
sion the detailed work of each preacher. The first 
resolution provided for the appointment of a commit- 
tee on the state of the work, to whom reports should 
be made. The second resolution provided for the re- 
port by each preacher, whether editor, agent, presid- 
ing elder, president or professor in college, preacher in 
charge or helper, of the number of famihes visited and 
prayed with, the number of sermons preached by him, 
the number of class and praj-er- meetings, and love- 
feasts attended; also the number of times he has attend- 
ed the Sunday-schools, and the number of lectures de- 
hvercd by him to the Sunday-schools, with the num- 
ber of houses of worship and parsonages built and re- 
paired by him in his charge during the year, and the 
amount collected and expended therefor; also the num- 
ber received into the Church by letter, on probation, 
and baptized, discriminating in baptisms between adults 
and infants. The third resolution provided for a time 
for said committee on " the state of the work " to pre- 
sent their report, and a religious discussion of the 
same. The fourth resolution provided for the sending 
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in of reports by absent preachers. The HFth resoliitiou 
provided for the raising of a committee at this session, 
to begin operations at once. The committee was raised, 
and in due time presented its report. It will give' 
some idea of the work done by our preachers during 
the year. It is as follows; 

The report, tliough not complete, indicates that the membcra 
of llie Pacific Conference have not been idle in the Lord's *ine- 
yard during the year just closed. The families visited, Ecrmons 
preached, class- meetings held, Sunday -schools looked after, par- 
Boneges and churches built, and last, but not least, the members 
received into Uie Church, also the numticr of conrereiona and 
baptisms, prompt thanksgiving to the great Head of the Church. 
We thank God and take courage. The success of llie post makei 
us hopeful for the future. Therefore, 

Rrsoh'td, Thai ns members of the Pacific Annual Conference 
of the M. E, Church, South, that we will endeavor to do out 
whole duty as recruiting oA!c«rs. under the command of the 
bleued Je»us, the Captain of our Sahnlion, so that at our n«« 
Annual Conference wc niny report an abundant harveet of touU 
gathered into the Church of the living God, 

Below is an aggregate enhibil of the work: 1.346 faniltics hav« 
been visited, 1,731; sermons have been preached, 470 clasB-meet- 
ings and 577 praver-mectinga held. 147 love'feasia. 396 Sunday- 
schools visited, ^i\ Sunday-school lecturet delivered. 8 houses 
of worship and 3 parsonages liave been built, $7,1)08 collected 
for Church property, 173 members received into full connec- 
tion and 894 probationers. 42a conversions, 194 adults and 354 
infants bapti]:ed, $34,000 secured for Pacific Methodist College, 1 
and nearly 300 volumes for its library. 

This had been a blessed year for our Church, and 
the results greatly cnconraged u.s. Our preachers, in 
their devotion lo the one work, were getting fast lioW 
of the people s hearts, and God was honoring our n 
istry. Five young men weic admitted on IriaJ Into ll 
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Conference — William A. Spurlock, from Santa Cbra 
Circuit; C. M. Hogue. from Wiitsonville Circuit; Green 
M» Edwards and Benjamin F. Biirris. from Vacaville 
and Putah Circuit; and Thomas S. Bunch, from Dry 
Creek and Mokehinine Circuit. 

J. M. Rogers, of the Arkansas Conference, was re- 
admitted, and H. Hadley, rccumoiend<;<I li_v the Yolo 
Circuit, came to us from die M. E. Church. 

James L. Porter, a superannuated preacher of the St. 
Louis Conference, had come to Cahfornia for hia health, 
and, as he had been working with us for some time, 
our Conference passed a resolution commending him 
and his labors, and requesting him to change his rela- 
tionship, and identify himself more fully with us by 
transferring to the Pacific Conference — which he did. 
He was a sweet- spirited, quiet man, and an excellent 
preacher. He was .is frail as an autumn flower, and it 
was only through the most rigid dieting and painstak- 
ing carefulness that he prolonged his existence through 
a great many ye.irs. He never touched flesh of any 
kind, and had not done so for more than twenty years 
before his death. No temptation of rare and choice 
food could lead him to indulge beyond his prescribed 
habit, With a voice feeble — always in the beginningof 
a discourse — he would arrest attention and command 
quiet by its very feebleness. But as he would warm 
lip with his theme, he would put forth more strength 
and volume of voice, until he could be heard distinctly 
by a large audience. While he would never become 
excited in manner, yet at times he would thrill an au- 
dience by his deep pathos and tjuict eloquence. He 
made but few gestures, and yet at times h's manner 
was wondorfidh- touching. 
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Upon a certain occi 
describing the strcnes 



ision, at a camp -meeting, he wai 
> cif the crucilixion. One after 
in that wonderful tragedy was 
limned with a master-hand by the speaker. His pale 
cheek flushed, hia eyes swam in unfallen tears, his voice 
trembled with deep emotion. Tile cross was there, the 
sufferer was in sight; every listener was wrought up 
to the highest pitch, when the speaker pointed to the 
sufferer. The wild cry, "It is finished!" broke from 
his lips; "and then." said the speaker, "the life strug- 
gled -out of the tortured body, the head fell upon his 
breast, and all was still." With the word he let fall 
his own head with a limp motion upon his breast, and 
a wild wail broke from the lips of many of his audi- 
ence, as if they were actual witnesses of the sulfcrings 
of the Son of God. 

Once or twice he look work under the presiding 
elder, but the most of the twenty-odd years he spent 
in our Conference he was emphatically a superannu- 
ated preacher. He preached almost every Sabbath at 
some point near his home. He was a bachelor,, and 
lived with his brother on Ruirsian River, below the 
town of Healdsburg. The savor of his influence was 
always good. After preaching forty-five years he qui- 
etly fell asleep in Jesus, January iS, 1882. 

William A. Spurlock for a time was a very useful 
and successful preacher. Revivals followed his labors 
in a remarkable manner. In the ninth year of his 
ministry he was made Presiding Elder of the Los An- 
geles Mission District He filled this office for three 
years, and then the Los Angeles Cunfcrence 
formed, and he remained in that Conference. He aft- 
coward joined the M. E. Church, got mixed np in see- 
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ular business, and finally drifted off into nn outside ho- 
liness movement. 

C. M. Hogue was a young man who had had his 
mind poisoned with inlidcl nations. Being brought 
under the influence of a gracious revival in Monterey 
Counfy, under the Inboi's of R. C. Martin, he was pow- 
erfully converted, and at once felt a call to preach, and 
was licensed as soon as his probation expired. His Hrsl 
work after he was converted was to try and bring his 
fellow -skeptics back from their errors. He did good 
work for about eight years, when he united with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. When the announce- 
ment was made to the Conference, some seven of the 
leading members introduced a resolution to the eflect 
that " the Rev. C. M. Hogue, recently a member of this 
body, in changing his Church relations, leaves us with 
an unblemished reputation as a Christian minister, and 
in his new field of labor in the Master's service has our 
earnest prayers for his usefulness and happiness." The 
vote by the Conference on this resolution was hearty 
and unanimous. 

Green M. Edwards labored in the Conference for a 
term of sixteen years, and located. He afterward re- 
turned to his old home in Missouri, where he is still en- 
gaged in his Master's service. 

Benjamin F. Burris was born in Cass County, Mis- 
souri, in 1S33. His parents were of Irish extraction, 
and Methodists of the Wesleyan type. The daily wor- 
ship of God around the family altar made a proper re- 
ligious impression on bis young heart, and although 
left an orphan at a tender age, the seeds of righleous- 

)s that had been sown by the hands of his pious par- 

;s were preserved. When about sixteen years of 
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age lie was happily converted at a camp-meeting in ' 
Missouri, under tlie labors of that "sweet singer in 
Israel" nnd revivalist, the Rev. Warren Pitts, a relative 
of Fountain E. Pitts, of precious memory. He first 
united with the Protestant Methodist Church, but on 
coming to California, in 1854, he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in Suisim Valley, under the 
ministry of the Rev. J. F. Ely the. He was licensed to , 
preach on the Vacaville Circuit in 1S60, and joined the ] 
Pacific Conference on trial the same year. We believe 
he has answered the roU-call of the Conference every 
year since he became a member. His appointments 
have been well distributed — he having preached oil the 
way from Adin and Humboldt, in the north, to King's 
River and Visalia, in the south. He is perfectly de- 
voted to the work of the Christian ministry — thinks 
and talks of but little else. With but a limited edu< 
tion to begin with, he has become one of our best and 
most successful preachers. Revivals bless his labors , 
wherever he goes. He looks, works, and prays for a 
revival all the time, and God has honored him with 
wonderful "success. One year (1875) Bishop Knva- 
naugh turned him loose as Conference Missionary, and 
let him range from one end of the Conference to the 
other, holding revival-meetings and helping his breth- 
ren. He had great success, and said " that year was ■ 
constant feast to his soul." Hundreds were converted 
under his ministry. 

He is quite corpulent, sometimes pulling down the 
beam at 225 pounds avoirdupois. Always clean shaven, 
and wearing a straight -breasted coat, he is often mis- 
taken for a Catholic priest When in the city of San 
Francisco he can travel on almost any line of street- 
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cars without being asked by a conductor for his fare, so 
universal is the impression that he is a priest, It is 
siiid that upon a certain occasion, while passing through 
the mountiiiiis on horseback, in a wild, out-of-the-wny 
place, he was called upon by an Irish family to enter 
their cabin and " confess" them, they having been de- 
nied that privilege for a long time, and the burden of 
their many sins sorely oppressing them. He had hard 
work to convince them that he had no power to ab- 
solve them. 

He is exceedingly absent-minded, and 15 constantly 
blundering and falling into ludicrous scrapes. No one 
enjoys a rehearsal of them, when he is once out, more 
than himself. The second year of his ministry he was 
preaching in u school-house on the Penn Valley Cir- 
cuit. It was a hot day; the mercury was registering 
110° in the shade. The house was full to overflowing, 
which helped to. raise the temperature. It was an im- 
portant occasion, and he had taken extra pains in pre- 
paring his sermon. He stood behind the teacher's ta- 
ble, on which stood an open ink bottle of small dimen- 
sions. As he warmed with his subject and the weath- 
er, perspiration stood in beaded drops on his smoothly- 
shaven face. Soon an unfortunate gesture overturned 
the ink. It was not the preacher's habit to notice such 
things as that. The ink spread in a black lake on ' 
table. After using his handkerchief a time or two, he 
threw it upon the table. When he again brought it to 
his face and remo\ed it, the whole congregation broke 
out into a laugh at the ludicrous appearance of the 
speaker. He had everybody's notice, whether he had 
their attention to his theme or not. He had not the n 
motest idea what his congregation were laughing at. 
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In his confusion he sweat more freely and mopped mora I 

frequently, each time increasing the blackm 

face. He stuck to his text and tried to call in 

ing wanderings of their minds, but all in vain. At h 

he closed the service abruptly, and as good old Sl&te 

Davis approached him, he said: 

" I wish I knew what you all are laughing at." 
"If I had a looking-glass 1 would show you," sha ' 
replied. 

Just then he caught sight of his liands, and compre- 
hending the situation, he joined in the laugh as heart 

An experience of twenty-five years has notimprovw! 
him an iota on this point — he makes about a 
blunders now as ever. And yet with all his absenl 
mindedness, when in the pulpit he is all at biinsc 
Full of his subject, and panting to save sinners, 
hoid.s steadily and firmly to whatever theme he has in 
hand. He is never wanting in expedients at a revival, 
and is untiring in his labors. When duty calls he 1 
ever ready, and his sword is kept bright by const 
use. He may be called the revivalist of the Confer! 

Thomas S. Bunch was one of the best of men, full 
of religious zeal, but his early advantages were sti few 
that he found ihc habits of his youth, especiiilly in 
his expressions, to be greatly in his way. He discon- 
tinued after one year of trial. 

James M. Rogers had preached fora number of ye«n 
in the frontier work in Arkansas. He had braved all 
the dangers and endured all the privations of that new 
country with all the faithfulness of a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. He swam the swollen rivers, lav out 1 
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the awamps, encountered the perils of the wilderness 
infested with savuge wild beasts and not less savage 
Red men, all for his Master. He traveled three years 
OS an effective man, the fourth he was put upon the au- 
pevnumcrary list, and the following year was superan- 
nuated. 

On the 17th of September, 1867, the old soldier re- 
ceived the order from the Captain of our salvation to 
lay aside his armor and enter into rest. Joyfully did he 
h,-ar and obey the summons. His death was most tri- 
umphant The very room where he met the messenger 
seemed hallowed. 

Thomas S. Burnet was the brother of California's 
first Governor. He was a thorougli Methodist, the ex- 
Governor was a Roman Catholic, and he had still an- 
other brother who was a preacher in the Campbellite 
Christian Church. T. S. Burnet was a ctear, logical 
preacher. He filled nineteen regular appointments in 
the Pacific Conference, and in 1S79 transferred to the 
Columbia Conference. 

H. Hadley traveled one year, and located, at his own 
request. 

It was at this Conference that O. Fisher, who had 
been in Oregon, presented the claims of Corvallis Col- 
lege to the Southern Methodists of California. Find- 
ing buildings in that place that were to be sold, he used 
what little available money he had of his own and se- 
cured the bargain, pledging the Pacific Conference for 
the sum of $500. As related elsewhere, he raised the 
fuU amount at this Conference. The financiering of a 
body of Methodist preachers is a marvel. Receiving 
what might be called a bare subsistence, with the bur- 
densome expense of a move every few years, ihcy give 
18 
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like princes whenever any interest of the Church is pre 
senled to them. The grealcr portion of this I500 wa; 
given by the preachers. And this was not all that they 
gave during the scs^^ion. There were calls every di 
and to all of thctn ihcy responded. 

The quiet, the humorous E. B. Lockley had 
money enough among his brethren to purchase a ch«if 
for O. P. Fitzgerald, editor of the Pacific Methodist. 
and in due time he arrested the regular business of the 
Conference to present it. This was done in a most fa- 
cetious speech. With other things, catching the chair 
by the top and twirling it round on the tripod, he said: 
'■ You see, my brother, that this chair can gyrate. So 
you are to be like a bee in the heart of an apple, going 
round and round, gathering sweetness from all sides., 
and if need be lo sling" 

The reports showed a steady growth in all the de- 
partment.s of the Church. There were 5,} local preach- 
ers; 31 churches, valued at $69,250: 20 parsonages, valued 
at $11,000; our membership amounted to yyys; our 
Conference collection 1^455.65; for Missions $878.90; 71 
Sunday-schools ^verc reported with 339 officers and 
Icacbers, 1.877 scholars, 90 conversions among the chil- 
dren, 9,257 volumes in libraries, while $1,618.89 '""' Ix^n 
collected for Sunday-school purposes, and our people 
had contributed $25,671 for the support of the mtniEtry. 

When the name of _). F, Blythc was called, he rose 
in his place, trembling will) feebleness (for lie was 
slowly drifting into consumption, and fell ihc energies 
of hia manhood giving way), and said: "Brethren, I 
have just closed my fifth year as presiding elder in the 
Pacific Conference. No unpleasant word has ever 
pas!«ed between me and the prcachcra during the five 
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I have met you. brethren, in ten Conference- 
ly never meet you again. If I do not, I 
want you to tell my boy, who has been dedicated to 
God in baptism on this Conference-floor, and try and 
, impress It upon hJs mind, that I wish him to be a Meth- 
odist preacher. Brethren, if I meet you no more on 
earth, I'll meet you in heaven." As he slowly passed 
out, ail felt that his work was done, and thai in all 
probability he would answer the roll-call above before 
he should hear another in the Pacific Conference. But 
God gave him another year of suffering. He had 
in great feebleness labored on the Mariposa Circuit. 
But now he came to Conference with his arms rc- 
vci'sed, and when his name was called, he said: " I 
have received fifteen appointments, but the hardest o 
is the one I expect at this session — that is to have to 
Btay while others of you go. I have ever desired to do 
the will of God; now I am called upon t 
And, blessed he His holy name, I am ready to stand 
still and see His salvation." Amid a shower of tears, 
on modon of his presiding elder, he was placed on the 
superannuated list. It was his last Conference. 
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f HE eleventh session of the Pacific Conference was* 
J held at the Macedonia Camp -ground, near the 
town of Seb.istopol, in Sonoma County, Oct. 
God had blessed this place of tabernacles 
in a most wonderful manner. We had many strong 
friends in this neighborhood, and as they bad erected 
a large and substantial shingled arbor, we concluded to 
try the experiment of holding a session of our Confer- 
ence where our members could come and camp and 
enjoy the religious services of the session. A large 
number tented on the ground. There was a large, free 
table well supplied with good, substantial food. Near- 
ly all the members of the Conference were present, and 
the revival fire kindled almost with the first service. 
We were again without a. Bishop, and Morris Evans 
was elected President. 

La Fayette Lodge of Free Masons had a large and 
comfortable hall in the town near by. Dr. E. D. Har- 
ris, the Master of the Lodge, was a member of our 
Church, and they tendered us the use of the ball in 
which to hold our sessions. We were tbu.s removed 
from the noise and confusion of the camp, and yet 
were sufficiently near to get the full benefit of the 
meeting when not in session. 

The war had begun, and the whole land was stirred 
with the most intense excitement, and yet asn Church 
wc had held bo faithfully and imdcvialingly to our 
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grand iinderlying priiiciple of preacliiii^ the gospel of 
Christ alone, that gruciuiis revivals had blessed all 
parts of the Conference, and we had hardly ever en- 
joyed so much gpiritiial prosperity. The preachers 
came to the Conference camp-meeting full of holy tire. 
The people were on a high tide of religious enjoy- 
ment, and such a session of the Conference was never 
seen before. 

J. C. Simmons, by Conference resolution at the pre- 
vious session, had been requested to preach a sermon 
on the first Wednesday evening of the session from 
' Hab. iii. z: "O Lord, revive thy work." At its con- 
I elusion, the answer came in the conversion of five souls. 
The heavy hammering that we received because we 
were Southern Methodists only drove us closer togeth- 
r, and closer to Him of whom it is said: " He shall be 
r^ an hiding-place from the wind and a covert from the 
f tempest." 

Those who were received on trial at this Conference 
Twerc: Augustus P. Andi-rson. Richard Y. Anderson, 
W >Villiam M. Armstrong. James H. Neal, Silas L. How- 
L Brd, and James M. Overton. Re-admitted, D. O, Shat- 
^ tuck and J. S. L. Wood. 

A. P. Anderson was recommended from the Santa 
iClara Circuit. He was a young man of good educa- 
tion and fine address, quiet in his manner and neat in 
Ins habits of dress. He was sent first to Corvallis, 
Oregon; then to Salem, Oregon; and his next ap- 
pointment was to Austin, Nevada Territory. Two 
years he was stationed at Vacaville, and one year at 
Petaluma. He then changed his Church relations, 
^^-taking orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
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R. Y. Anderson, his brotliei-, \v:is much younger " 
tlian lie. He was converteJ at the great May cmiip- 
meeting, near the city of San Jose, in 1S5S. lie was 
licensed to preach and recommended to the Annual 
Conference by Ihe Santa Clara Circuit. He traveled 
hilt two yeiirs, and, growing tired of a ]jreHcher's life, 
discontinued and let his license expire, and gave up 
the ministry. 

W. M. Armstrong came recommended from the Dry- 
town Circuit. He filled eight appointments, and lo- 
cated in 1869. He is still a local preacher in our 
Church, and eJipresscs regrets that lie did not continue 
in the itinerancy. He feels that his life would have 
been more of a success, and he would have been able 
to accomplish more for the Master, 

J. H. Neal came with his parents to California nt an 
early day. He was then a mere boy. His father set- 
tled in Grass Valley. Nevada County. When J. F. 
BIythe wus sent by Dr. J. Boring to establish our 
Church in this town and Nevada, in September, 1851, 
he preached his first sermon in the house of Ids father. 
T. K. Neal. His mother had been a member of the 
Baptist Church in Missouri, but his father was not a 
member of any Church, There were present twenty- 
five or thirty persons, a few women «nd children 
amon<r ihem. There, were but fe^v women in Califor- 
nia, and especially in the mines, at this period. Broth- 
er BIythe at once proceeded to organize the Church. 
A man by the name of Harbin, and perhaps two oth- 
ers, joined. Soon after, S. K. Hutchison and ^Irs. 
Frances Xcnl (the mother of J. H. Neal) united witJi 
the Church. 
, The first of Mm eh. 1851. J. C. Simmons was senHj 
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lake charge of the Grass Valley Station. It was (hen 

called CenteiviUe, but soon lost this name, and is now 

known only us Grass Valley. J. F. Blytlie had put up 

the hull of a church on a lot donated by T. K. Neal. 

LJ. H, Neal was then but a boy. He had broken two 

^Oung oxen, and was doing a driving business hauling 

Bfiradles, long-turns, sluice-boxes, and other mining ini- 

tplenients about the mines. With his two young oxen 

ly-Ckarley and Tayloi — he hauled all the material for 

Lthis church. When J. C. Simmons arrived, there were 

^neither shutters to the doors nor sash to the windows. 

One of the first acts performed by him was to borrow 

iOnie tools and make a pair of panel doors for [he 

church, though he had never attempted such a thing 

wfore. 
\ . Not long after his arrival, one Sabbath evening, a 
pore than usual solemnity rested upon the congrega- 
E'tion. After tlic benediction had been pronounced, a 
Kfew young men lingered about the altar. He ap- 
proached one of them, and laving his h^md upon his 
shoulder, asked him if he did not want to be religious. 
He tremblingly responded in the affirmative. As he 
^neeled, two others kneeled with him. A few of the 
^Siembers of the Church were present, and they began 
graying for them and instructing them in the way of 
^fe. At length all three of them were happily con- 
certed, almost at the same moment. These three young 
c J. H. Neal, Chesley Ray, and William Smith, 
nid were said to be the first souls converted under the 
pinistry of our Church in the State. It sealed our 
jBission as divine and our call to this work as of God. 
■' handful of corn in the earth upon the lop of the 
pounlain; the fruit llicrcot luts ^liaken like Lebanon." 




J. II. Neal led a consistent Cliristian life, and as 
appronchcd manhood he heard (he call of God to the 
ministry of his word. He was licensed to preach, and 
entered the Conference on trial at this session; and, 
with only a brief interval, has been laboring with us 
ever since. Two years he was presiding elder. He 
has in many respects had a hard struggle witli the 
worlit. But with his trust in the providence of God, 
he has held to his one work, and many in the last daj 
will rise up and call him blessed. 

His mother, Mrs. Frances W. Neal, was one of the 
elect ladies of California. Reared a Baptist, she knew 
nothing of Methodism until she came to this State. 
After joining our Church she became a thorough and 
enthusiastic Methodist. Like Lydin, she ever coR' 
strained the ministers of God to share the hospitality 
of her home. With a zeal that a period of thirty yearn 
could not quench, she took upon her the ministering 
to the saints. Never was she more happy than wheii 
Ihey were gathered about her table, or when she was 
busy supplying their wants. For many years she was 
the chief pillar in the Grass Valley Church, and when 
God counted her boy worthy, putting him into Ihs 
ministry of the Church of her love, no Spartan mothi 
ever gave her son to the service of his country moi 
joyfully than she. It was the crowning glory of hi 
life to know that her "James Henry" was out amooj 
the reapers shouting the harvest homi 

When the sainted D. K. Bond, of our Conferenccf' 
felt the arrows of the destroyer rankling in his bosom, 
he turned his failing footsteps to Sister Ncal's door, 
knowing that she would be a mother to him as he felt 
his way down the rocky hanks of the Jordan. 
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he been her own "James Henry " she could not have 
made hhn more welcome, or done more for him. As 
consumption did its slow but steady work, her hands 
never wearied, her care never ceased, until with a 
mother's tender touch she closed his sightless eyes, and 
laid him down to rest in his Inst, long steep. 

As a slight manifestation of appreciation, the Con- 
ference at its next session, by Conference action, pre- 
sented Sister Neal with a fine family Bible. The Con- 
ference at the same time gave a like gift to Riifus F. 
Martin, who assisted in nursing Brother Bond. Her 
care for the ministers of Clirist was not without its re- 
ward, even in this life. All of her children and her 
husband were brought to Christ through their instru- 
mentality. "Vinny Lea!" (Neal), whose "Trip to 
the Golden Shore" has been painted in such heavenly 
colors by the Rev. R, W. Bigham, was her babe — her 
youngest child. All the family have joined company 
above, save J. H. and an older sister. It would require 
a careful inspection of the book of the recording angel 
to know the value of this one woman to our Church 
in California and to the cause of Christ. 

Silas L. Howard was a son of the Rev. B. C. How- 
ard. He labored only part of the first year. 
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his faithful labore. He has been peciiliarly successful 
in building up charges that iiavc run down. Time and 
again has he been sent as a forlorn hope to such, and 
never has he failed. He stands ready to go anywhere 
" the powers that be " may direct. It is always a great 
comfort to a faithful preacher to know thnt he is serv- 
ing a Captain that himself was " made perfect through / 
feulTering"^one who is always wilh his followers, an<f 
will reward them, not according to their success, but 
according to their works. To stand as picket-guard 
or hold an outpost is as important us to lead a grand 
charge against the ranks of the enemy. The principle 
laid down hy David in regard to the spoils of war is 
the principle by which David's greater Son shall re- 
ward his servants and soldiers. With the exception of 
two years, when he was in the local ranks, Brother 
Overton has been in active service, and he has diMi«< 
faithful work. 

D. O. Shattuck was formerly a member of the Louis^i 
iana Conference, and was re-ndmitted at this ; 
He was a man well advanced in years, and of largo 
■ and varied experience. He was a lawyer as well as a 
preacher. He remained in the Conference but two 
years; was Presiding Elder of the Petnluma District, 
and did ns g^/fd service. He was connected with the 
first class of the Southern Methodist Church ever or- 
ganized on this coast. He was present in San Fran- 
cisco when A, M. Wynn gathered the first little band 
in that city. He is one of carih's noblemen: has held 
to his integrity and to the fortunes o{ the Methodist 
Church, South, through all the years of its history on the 
Pacific Coast He was present at the organization of the 
Pacific Conference, though not a member, and aided us 
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much with his counsel and advice. Nearly all the mem- 
bers that composecl tlie Conference at its organization 
were young men, men of but little experience, and in 
the many points of difficulty that arose in the course 
of the business of the Conference his wisdom and ad- 
vice was of infinite service. Having had large expe- 
rience ns a lawyer, his legal information gave his coun- 
sels additional weight and vahie. He spent many years 
in San Francisco, but nnich of his time has been passed 
on his delightful little farm in Sonoma Valley, near the 
town of Sonoma. He has ever been the fast friend of 
the preachers, and he and his excellent family have 
often refreshed the weary itinerant by their hospitality. 
When a Southern Methodist preacher entered his home, 
he was made to feel at once that he could lay aside all 
restraint and surrender himself to his easd* and enjoy- 
ment. Being well posted in theology, in history, in 
law — in fact, ready on almost any subject that might 
arise — the young preacher especially found a visit to his 
home a blessing to hini. His sermons were always 
clear and logical, his illustrations forcible, and his lan- 
guage correct and well chosen. While sitting under 
bis pulpit ministrations you could not resist the conclu- 
sion that you were listening to a master in Israel. Ht 
has often given expression to the de^ regret he felt 
that he did not give himself wholly to the work of 
the Christian ministry. As Ihc world views it, he has 
been a successful lawyer. He has stood the peer i 
the best — has won position and achieved fame. But all 
this he regards as hollow and vain. The precious 1 
cnts God has bestowed upon him have not been used 
in the channel that might have brought the largest rev- 
enue to his Master; and once or twice in the late e*'en- 
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For many years he has siiflered from a rather strange 
ntfection. While in apparently perfect bodily health, 
his brain has been so affected that he cannot preach or 
undertake any thing that requires conseciiti-'c though,. 
At ttines his mind will be acting as clearly nnd as pow- 
erfully as at any period in his life, when, in a moment, 
every thought will leave him, and all will be blank. 
When asked to assist in recalling some facts in our 
early history, he said; " I have been trying to recall 
the first days of Southern Methodism, that I might 
comply with your request, and send you some notes; 
but my mind is almost a blank, my health is had. but my 
heart is all right.*' In his old age his mind is staid on 
God. His experience of personal piety and commun- 
ion with God is uninterrupted. No shadows fall upon 
his moral powers, no blanks occur there. Jesus, whom 
he hath served so long, keeps him in perfect peace. 

A few years ago his wife, ^vho had ever been a faith- 
ful servant of God in ministering to his followers, was 
called away to her reward on high, and now the dear old 
saint and soldier is waiting his call to join her above. 

J. S. L. Wood, also re-admitted at this Conference, 
traveled but one year, and located. 

O. P. Fitzgerald, W. R. Gober. and O. Fisher were 
elected delegates to the General Conference, but an ac- 
count of the Civil War that body did not convene. 

During this Conference -year another school venture 
was nndertaken. B. W. Taylor had started a school tn 
Viiialia, and now offered it to the Conference. A com- ; 
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mittee. consisting of J. C. Pendergrast, S. W. Davies, 
nnd J. C. Stewart, was appointed to investigate the 
condition of the school, and report at tlie ensuing ses- 
sion. After a time this school was taken under the 
wing of the Conference. It was called the Visalia 
Seminary, but after a few years it passed from our 
hands. 

We were now in the midst of our national troubles, 
and our movements as a Church were watched with 
more jealousy than ever before. The Conference there- 
fore appointed a committee, consisting of W. R. Gober, 
J. F. Blythe, and O. P. Fitzgerald, to prepare a Pas- 
toral letter to be sent out to the members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in California and Ore- 
gon. It was carefully and prayerfully prepared, and 
very opportune. The address was as follows: 

Dean Drethrek: — We, your pastors In Conference aBgem- 
bled, take tliU occasion lo give you aome words of ndvlce nnd en- 
couragement. Tills, wc think. Is rendered the more necessary 
by the peculiar trials through whicli our Church on this coast is 
now passing. 

From the first landing of our miniatrv upon this coast tllcy 
have encountered hitter prejudices and strong opposition. This 
opposition has been greatly intensified recently by political ex- 
citement and national troubles. Our enemies hnve regarded this 
fact as an unmislaVable Indication and Immediate fiilfitlment of 
their oEl-repeated predictions of our speedy downfall as a Church. 
and have spared no pains to fasten this conviction upon the pub- 
lic mind. The only reply we have ever made, or Intend lo make, 
to these croakers, and otiiers like them, is simply to point them 
lo what God hath wrought by us. In reviewing our labor* for 
the Con (ere nee -year now closing, wc find much cause for Ibaalu- 
gtving lo the great Head of the Church for the success with 
which he has crowned our labors. Notwithstanding the excite- 
ment which has swept over the country, stirring up sectional 
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prejudice, and agitating the public mind, God has grocimuly 
owned our special effort, and blessed u* with glorious revivals la 
various parts of the country. In a few iiutances, at leaft. these 
meetings have been attended with extraordinary displays of »av- 
ing power eucb as are rarelj witnessed in this or nnj- other coun- 
try. Between six and seven hundred souls have been happily 
converted to God through our instrumentalilv during the j'ear. 
This we refer to with deep and heart-felt gratitude as the very 
best evidence of what we are doing, and m indicating whether or 
not our mission on this coast is ended. 

These results also alTord confirmation, it canfirniation were 
needed, that the platform of our Church is scriptural and HghL The 
Church is neither a political nor a politico- religious Bssocialion. 
Our business Is with the gospel; our mission is to "spread script- 
ural holinesB over these lands." We aim to save the country 
from rain; not by controlling its politics, passing resolutions, or 
preaching upon the crisie, but by saving the people from Utelr 
sins. Preaching the pure word of life is God's accredited Instru- 
mentalilv for the salvation of the world. The gospel is intended 
for all people, of every age and country. TheChurch which con- 
fines itself to its legitimate work of preaching the gospel »nd sav- 
ing souU is always in the right place when surrounded by sinners, 
and has no need of changing her tactics or altering her platform 
to suit political changes. The same gospel that saves mei 
time of peace will save them in time of war. And when all 
men are saved by it, there will be no wnr. The gospel whtcb 
makes men true Christians will at the same lime make them good 
citizens. 

Our advice lo you. dear brethren, Is lo obey Ihe law» of the 
land and worship tile God of your fathers. " Render W Ca.'sar 
the things which arc Ca;sar's, and lo God tlic things which a 
God's," Avoid carefully exciting discussions and entangling ■ 
soclations. Give no occasion of offense. Cidtlvate peace with 
all men. Do your whole duty to God and your country. 

We trtjBt you will cordially receive, liberally provide for, a 
cheerfully co-operate with, tlie ministers now sent out by us to 
serve you as pastors during the ensuing year. You need BO 
argument from u» to convince you of the importance of tiie 
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mutDB of grace and ordinances or the Churcli. Thece ^ou need 
and muBt have; but uiilen served by our ministerB, many of yoa 
will be enlirelv deprived of Ihese. We now realize more fullj" 
than ever berore the magnitude and importance of our mission on 
this coast. 

Past successes place Ihc seal of God's approbation upon us as 
a Church, 0y divine providence ivi- came hither, by divine prov- 
idence we have been sustained, and by the same Almighlj- aid we 
intend to stand by our viork, and discharge our duly in the ruturc. 

The hostility to us as a Church, marked and intense as it U, has 
tn all probability not yet reached the culminating point. But 
however this may be, our duty is plain, and we dare not shrink 
Trom .It. And although our enemies may continue to predict our 
overthrow, and labor and pray for the rulfillmcnt of their own 
prediction; although the slorm of persecution may rage, the 
wavesof political excitement run high, and national troubles shake 
the country from its center to its circumference, still, while permit- 
ted to live and enjoy freedom, and while God continues to bless us 
with success, we are here to live and die with you. Use all tlio 
means of grace, public and private; stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made you free; and- may tile God whom 
e bless you with all needed good. 
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fHE twelfth session of the Pacific Conference v 
I held ill San Jose, Oct i, tS6z. On first roll-call ] 
forty-one preachers answered to their names. 
: were again without a Bishop. The cruel Civil j 
War that was raging in our land was at its height, and 4 
there was no communication between the sections..! 
Our Bishops were all shut in wilhin the lines of th« J 
Confederate States 

A. M. Bailey was elected President of the Confer-., 
ence, and we at once adjusted ourselves to Conference 
work. Only two applicants for admission on trial ap- 
peared — T. H. B. Anderson and Lewis J. Hedgpeth — 
both recommended from the Chico Circuit. They were 
both admitted. W. T. Luckey, who had been elected 
President of Pacific Methodist College, had arrived 
some time previous to the Conference. He came as a 
transfer, on trial, from (he Klissonri Conference. He j 
was in his second year. Though few in number, this 
was a valnahlc acquisition to the Conference, and oU j 
three of them have done us good service. 

T. H. B. Anderson was born in Grundy County, 
Missouri, May 36, 1S41. His parents were from Ken- 
tucky, but settled in Missouri in 1S38. He came to 
California with his parents in 1S60, and settled on Dry 
Creek, Butte County. He was not afraid of work, and 
for two years was variously employed — sometimes in 
the hay-lield, sometimes steering a plow through the 
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furrowed ficlJ, sometimes amid the dust and clatter of a 

! thrcshing-ni:ichinc, soiTicCimesculting saw-logR or mak- 

L ing fence, and sometimes, like Elisha, iiianeuveniig 

with oxen. Whatever he did, he did to the best.of his 

Bkill, lie had been a member of the Church in his 

native Slate, brought his Chiirch-lelter with him, and 

gave it lo B. H. Russell, the preacher in charge of Chi- 

co Circuit, in August, 1S61, thus fully identifying hira- 

»elf with our Church on this coast. In June of the 

following year he was licensed to preach, T. C. Bar- 

' ton being the presiding elder, and J. H. Neal the 

I preacher in charge. The Qiiartcrly Conference at 

which he was licensed was held at his own father's 

' home on Dry Creek. He began at once to preach — 

began right among his old friends and neighbors. 

His first appointment by the Conference wa^ a hard 
ine — Point Arenas Circuit, up among the loggers and 
I tan-bark peelers. He had to preach in school-houses, 
ii private dwellings, or anywhere he could get an audi- 
ence. These were troublous times. Political excite- 
ment was at fever-heat. The people who had heard 
the fervid eloquence of the ardent voung preacher 
thought they saw in him "the dark horse" that could 
win a political race, and he was prevailed upon to run 
for the Legislature. Fortunately, he was distanced in 
the race. At Conference, like a true man, he saw and 
acknowledged his error, and from that time forward 
confined his labors to the whitening harvest of his heav- 
enly M.ister. And many have been the well-bound 
sheaves he has brought in with rejoicing. His second 
appointment was the Vacaville Circuit, where Pacific 
Methodist College was located, and he made good use 
of his opportunities to still farther improve his mind 
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aiul increase the fund of his knowledge. He loved 
study, and these surroundings in his early ministry 
^niveU a blessing to him. In the eightli year of his 
uniiistry he was made Presiding Elder of the Cola- 
sa District. It was through his energy that a handsome 
district parsonage was built in the town of Chico. while 
he was presiding elder of tliat district. After remain- 
ing two years on this district he was appointed to the 
Santa Rosa District. But here his constitution, never 
very vigorous, gave way, and he was threatened with a 
complete overthrow of health. With the dread of oon- 
Bumption pursuing him, he took a trip to Texas, Th» 
first year he was placed upon our superannuated list, 
but the next he had so far recovered as to ask a trans- 
fer to the Nor(li-weat Texas Conference. He filled two 
appointments in that Conference, doing good and full 
work, when he re- transferred to the Pacific Conferenc* 
in 1876, He was appointed to Colusa Station for thl 
years in sncceBsion. While here he built the very betk^ 
church in Xorthern California. It would be an orna' 
menl (o any citv. He went from Colusa to Sacramento 
City, where he remodeled our church, and added many 
important improvements. He was sent to San Fnin- 
Cisco, and preached in a hall in the western part of the 
city. During his administration the Russ-streetChurch 
was moved from the lower part of the city to its pres- 
ent fine location, on Bush Street, in the western adi*" 
lion. 

About this time Pacific Methodist College was pas*- 
iug through a crisis, and the eyes of the Conference' 
were turned to him to tide it over. He was stationed] 
in Colusa at the time, but with his charnctcrislic 
and hope he look hold of the work, in addition to 
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; pastor at a distnnt puint, and us Agent and 
President frti tern, of the College, he ivrote letters to his 
many friends, went from place to place in person, and 
before the year expired had things in a shape to lift a 
debt (if several thousand dollars at the Conference that 
Iwid, like the "Old Man of the Sea," well-nigh strangled 
the institution. The appeal made at the Conference 
was prefaced by one of the clearest, most forcible re- 
ports as to the condition, importance, and value to u3 
of the college that had ever been presented to that bod)'. 
In all the long, hard struggle his courage never failed, 
and he had the happy faculty of inspiring others with 
his hopeful spirit. 

Only one year in the history of his connection with 
us was he local, and this was owing to ill-hcallh. 

L. J. Hedgpeth, the only classmate of T. II. B. An- 
derson, was also a faithful man. For twelve years he 
filled appointments in the Pacific Conference, traveling 
from Shasta in the north to Millerton in the south, la- 
boring cheerfully in whatever field his lot was cast. In 
1S75 he transferred to the Los Angeles Conference, and 
at one dmc Avcnt as far east as Arizona, enduring hard- 
ships known only to a faithful itinerant who labors in 
new and uncultivated lields. At times he has been un 
the ragged edge of physical Buffering, denied even the 
necessaries of life, enduring all in the name and fortlie 
sake of Him whose servant and soldier he was. The 
brightness of bis crown will doubtless be in proportion 
to the brigbtnefii of his gospel sword that has flashed all 
along the Pacific Coast from beneath (be shadows and 
snows of Shasta to the shifting sands of Arizona. 

W. T. I.uckey had been recommended to the Trust- 
ees of Pacific Methodist College as a successful teacher. 
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and they Invited him to come out and take the presi- 
dency of that institution. He was nt the time at the 
head of. Central College, La Fayette, Missouri. He 
came and took formal charge of the college some time 
before the session of the Conftrence. He was a man ( 
of vigorous constitution, of commanding appearance, 
and had had large experience for one of his age in | 
teaching. Under his management the school rose rap- 
idly in numbers and importance. It waH at his sugges' 
tion that the female department was added to the col- 
lege — an arrangement that has worked well for a period 
of over twenty yeare. It has, to the satisfaction of the 
Pacific Conference, solved the problem of the co-edu> 
cation of the sexes. Dr. Luckey was a sound, lo^^cal 
preacher, but teaching was his delight. 

In 1S67 he resigned the presidency of the college, 
and the following year located, at his own request. 

He was at one time Principal of the State Normal ■ 
School in San Jose, filling that responsible position with 
fidelity and credit to himself. 

In 1S76 he visited Philadelphia, and immediately on 
his return, in ihc full strength and vigor of his man- 
hood, he was stricken with paralysis, and died. 

At ihis Conference a demand was made for an 
largemcnt of the c.illegc- building, the one in use being ] 
too small to accmnmodate the increaBing patronage. 

A very serious discovery was made with reference to 
the endowment fund. It consisted mainly in notes , 
given by different individuals for various amounts, rang- 
ing from I25 up lo if 1,000. The interest on these notes I 
was to be paid annually. It was found very expensive | 
and very difficult to collect this interest, costing almost j 
as much a-* it wa^ worth— the parties g'^ i"S 'he'^c notes | 
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living ill all parts of the State. Not only so, but chang- 
ing circumstances were rendering many of these notes 
worthless. We also saw that In a little time many of 
them would be outlawed, and we would realize nothing 
from ihem. An efl'ort was made, and the Agent so in- 
structed, to collect these notes as rapidly as possible — a 
movement that met with only partial success. Many 
found it much easier to give a note than to pay the 
money. And so, from one cause or another, our en- 
dowment of #30,000 dwindled to a very insignificant 
figure. Agent after agent was put into the field ■with 
varying success, until the unpleasant fact was forced 
upon us that we would have to secure a new endow- 
ment or depend upon tuition-fees for the support of our 
teachers. 

Owing to the fact that all communication with the 
Publishing House was cut off", wc formally closed our 
Book Depository at this Conference. Not only so, but 
we had suflTered from a flood the preceding winter, and 
the Pacific Methodist, our Conference organ, had been 
suspended. We felt this the more keenly because we 
could not get the home Church-papers. Dr. Fitzger- 
ald, the Editor, had fought manfully to sustain the pa- 
per, using much of his own personal means lo keep it 
alive, but was at last compelled to yield to the heavy 
pressure and suspend. 

The material interests of the Church were advancing. 
We had a parsonage on the San Ramon Circuit, a 
church and parsonage at San Jose, two churches and a 
parsonage on the Santa Clara Circuit, two churches and 
a parsonage on Gllroy Circuit, a church at Petali 
church and parson.ige on the Bodega Circuit, two 
churches and n parsonage on the Hcaldsburg Circuit, a 
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parsonage in Ubiah, a church and parsonage on the 
Napa Circuit, two churches and a parsonage on Suisua 
Circuit, a church in Sacramento, a parsonage on the 
Cosumne Circuit, a church on the Mokclumne Cir- 
cuit, two churches on Drytown and Volcano Circuit, a 
church on El Dorado Circuit, a church and parsonage 
on the Calaveras Circuit, a parsonage on Cachevillsj^ 
Circuit, a church and parsonage at Colusa, a church-lot 
and parsonage at Chico, a church-lot and personage at J 
Yuba City, a church .it Grass Valley, two churches and' 4 
a parsonage on Yankee Jim's Circuit, a church and j 
parsonage in Visalia, a church and parsonage in Mari- J 
posa, a parsonage on Merced Circuit, two churches and 
a parsonage at Monteznma, a church at VaUicita, a 
church anil parsonage at Stockton; besides our collega 
properly at Vacavllle and school property at San Jose 
and Visalia. There were sixty local 
nearly 3,000 members' of the Church. 



There were sixty local preachers, and^^^f 
lembers'of the Church. ^^^| 




CHAPTER XIII. 



JHE thirteenth session was held in Pelaluma, Oc- 
1 tober 7, 1863. O. Fisher was elected President. 
We had indulged some faint hopes that Bishop 
Kavanaugh would reach us. But every thing in the East 
was in confusion. And as all (he other Bishops were 
strailly shut in, Bishop Kavanaugh had ail he could do 
to look after the Church along the border. 

No one could yet foresee the results of the war, and 
many of our people began to despair of Episcopal vis- 
itation. Early in the session a memorial was presented 
from the Sanla Rosa Circuit, praying that, as a matter 
of expediency in the present calamitous state of the 
country, we would modify our Church relations, and 
declare ourselves an independent organization on this 
coast; and that our young ministers might be ordained 
r the sacraments, we would elect a 
Bishop from amongst ourselves, etc. 

■eferred to the Committee on the 
State of the Church, composed of D. O. Shattuck, S. 
W. Davies, W. R. Gober, ». R. Johnson. O, P. Fitz- 
gerald, T. C. Barton, A. M. Bailey, J. L. Burchard, and 
J. Gruwell. After due and careful deliberation, this 
committee, through its chairman, D. O. Shattuck, pre- 
sented the following report, which was adopted; 

The Committee on the State of the Church, to which wis re- 
ftrred the memorial of Dr. E, D. liarrU and others, the oHleiiil 
' inembcrs mid l.iilv of Snuta Koaa Circuit, beg leave lo report,' 
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That they liave been seriously impressed with Ihc iniportsnce 
of the questions discussed and presented in naid memorial, iind 
have given the subject as much consideration as their other du- 
ties would permit. 

We admit the facts alleged, that many of the preachers of the 
Conrerence entitled to ordination remain unordained. and agree 
Mith the conclusions of the niemorialislB that the Church and 
also the unordained preachen suffer thereby. It is farther ad- 
mitted that these evils should be remedied ns soon as It is pos- 



sible to do so. 

We also concede that New Testament Bishops and Elder* 
were one and the same thing, and tliat Elders may scHpturallj 
ordain ministers; and if our Discipline had not forbidden the ex- 
ercise of these powers, except in a certain contingency thai h« 
not happened, we should not hesitate In our present emergen^ 
to recommend the ordination of nil those entitled (hereto. But 
having made our vows, not to mend but to keep them, we can- 
not ordain without revolution. Wc admit the right of revolu- 
tion whenever it is deemed necessary, in order — 

1. To perp«'i'ate our cuistence ns a Church. 

2. To perform our duty as ministers of the Church of God hi' 
spreading ecrlptur.-il holiness over these lands 

Wu would not attempt lo conceal the diRicuttics which our 
connection with the Mother Church, in the present convulsed 
state of our nation, throws in our way. They need not be mag- 
nified nor enumerated. They are known and felt by all of us. 

But admitting all these facts and conclusions, the quetlion of 
cKpediency arises: " Whether lo bear the ills we have, or fly lo 
others," the eHects of which upon our beloved Zion we know not- 

Our difScullies. though great, are not so numerous or unbeara- 
ble as those of our fathers during the Revolutionary War. We 
have some ordained ministers — they had none. If our connection 
with the Mother Church raises prejudices against us. their con- 
nection with Mr. Wesley, of known opposition to the rebellion, 
created prejudices agalni^l Ihem of greater magnitude, and more 
general, if not more malignant. Yet they bore these deprh'a- 
tions and litis load of prejudice for tcven \i 
vived them. 
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independenl Church on IhU coasl by nianj- for years ha» 
been felt as a necessity, and the probability is that if our la»t 
General Conference had held its Ression, and especially if the 
dc'cgatca from this Conference had attended it, the act of inde- 
pendence would have been consunimated, or else a resident Bish- 
op would have been provided. But Providence ordered other- 

If a General Conference could now be heid, we doubt not our 
plea for independence would be admitted and the act performed. 
Nor would we diaguise the fact that our independence may be- 
come a necessity. Should tlie Southern States be Eubjugaled, a 
continued connection with the Mother Church would haitard our 
usefulness here. Should the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy be acknowledged, a separation from that Church might 
be expedient, perhaps necessary. And in view of tlioe facta, 
could we now be ect ofT as an independent Church, your com- 
mittee think it would tend to our prosperity and usefulness. 

But the question of revolution is a more serious one, and should 
not be entertained without a clear and harmonious view of its 
necessity. For a bare majorily of thiE Conference to take so de- 
cided a step against the expressed will of the minority would he 
adding an element of strife to our present difficulties. The ques- 
tion is too new to expect harmony of action In its favor. Com- 
paratively few of the laity or clergy seem to have considered it. 

The memorialists, though highly respectable and greatly be- 
loved, compose but a small part of our Church on the Pacific, and 
wc have no means of knowing whether a majority would favor It, 
while we hear of some who decidedly oppose all innovation. 

In view of all the facts, yotir committee recommend the pas- 
sage of the following resolutions: 

I. While our connection exists with the Mother Church, and 
while we have living Bishops, we cannot legally ordain by Elders. 

3. We deem it inexpedient, at present, to change our Church 
relations. 

i. That Ai M. Bailey be appointed a committee to correspond 
with Bishop Kavanaugh, and ascertain the probabilities of an 
early Episcopal visitation to this coast, we pledging ourselves for 
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4. That those unordained, in charge of circuits, be requMtei 
end instructed to inquire for and aBcertaJn who desire baptism 01 
their respective worli^. and inform the presiding elder at each ] 

Thus it will be seen that thg Pacific Conference was 
true to the Mother Church in the most trying hour of 
its history. The unanimity with which the Conference 
voted for the adoption of this report showed the heart 
of the preachers, and no doubt there was a hke feeling 
in the vast majority of the laity. Even thoee who 
prayed for a change felt that they were driven to it only 
by dire necessity. We having no paper at the time, 
the Rev. T. M. Johnson, of the Cumbertand Preebyte. 
rian Church, who was publishing a small paper, sent k 
letter to the Conference, kindly offering the columns of- 
his paper to our preachers to publish any Church news 
we might desire. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to furnish b 
list of Appointments, and any other matter he might 
think proper, for publication in TSs Presbyter. 

But we began devising plans for the resurrection of 
our own paper, and O'. P. Fitzgerald was requested ta 
confer with Wick B. Parsons in relation to publishing s 
paper for the M. E. Church, South, on this coast, 

T. D. Clanton presented his certiiicate of location 
from the Missouri Conference, and was re-admitted. 
He filled fourteen regular appointments, and then took 
a supernumerary relation to the Conference for n few 
years, and then located. Brother Clanton was a sweet 
singer, and during the time he was connected with the 
Conference did us faithful work. 

A resolution was passed by the Conference requesting^, 
llic Bishop to transfer A. E, Scars and J. B. Short, ' 
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of the Missouri Conference, and both living in Oregon. 
This was Bubsequently done by Bishop Kavanaugh. 

In view of the unhappy condition of the country, it 
was resolved to appoint a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer in behalf of the Church and country, which 
was carefully observed with great profit by many. 

The correspondence with Bishop Kavanaugh, urging 
him to come to the next session of our Conference, had 
the desired cfl'cct, and he hastened to us as soon as he 
could arrange his matters to come. As soon as he ar- 
rived there was a buzz of excitement in certain quar- 
ters. He was looked upon as an emissary of the South, 
and it was thought that his coming must be political. 
Some one, fired with more zeal than knowledge, more 
spleen than conscience, went before the military ati- 
thorities in San Francisco, and, under oath, made such 
a representation of the objects and purposes of the 
Bishop's visit to this coast as to induce the authorities 
to order his arrest. Knowing that there would be va- 
rious representations, even by friends, of this important 
chapter in the history- of our Church, we wrote to the 
Bishop for a full statement of the facts, and received 
from Ilia own pen the following rather facetious reply: 
LovisviLLE, Kv.. Vth. 14. 1878. 

Rev. Jonn C. Simmons— J/v Dear Bro/ien—Yoa will 
please excuse me for ra^ very long ncglei't of your favor of No- 
vember last. The last year with me wm one of constant acliv- 
it_», ranging through Kentucky, West Virginia, Marj'land, Vir- 
ginia. North Carolina, Iliinois, and Arkansas. I had not time 
to keep up my correspondence, which greatly increased upon me 
until r had for a considerahle time to give it up almosl entirely. 
And now since mj' Conferences are oi'er, I have, as I could gain 
tlie time, been writing myself out of debt. I am now nearing 
that blest shore. 
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But lo Ihe points of youir intjuirj- in regard lo toy Hirest, « 
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if I could not be induced to go out to California lo ordain the 
preachers eligible to orders — I al|thc time being the only icceMible 
Bisliop to you, and yoiir Conference for four years without a 
Binhop, and by consequence your preachers eligible to ordei 
without ordination. Seeing your condition, I determined 
to you, and being on the north side of tlic war-line, went te 
York and embarked for San Francisco by the way of the tsthmi 

Soon a(\.er my arrival in California and entrance upon my 
duties, correspondents of papers commenced an insidious attack 
upon me, insinuating that I might be a recruiting oRicer of Jef- 
ferson Dai'is. Upon the robbery of some of the stages of the 
Stute, it was generously and patriotically suggested that the Rebel 
Bishop and his party were availing themselves of this 
get money to send the recruits over to the Southern am 
service of the Rebellion. These rumors induced Ihe editors of 
papers lo take up the cudgel, and many of them were out In fu- 
rious terms upon the RL-hel Bishop, So general wa» the HHsaott 
that I had determined lo go myself before the military oflieere In 
power and cKplaln my presence on the Pacific Coast and m_v only 
business ampng the people. But tiefore I reached Ihc-citv. and 
while I was at a camp-meeting near Coppcroi>oli«. about thirty 
miles from Stockton, tile conscience of some zealot required him 
lo go to the oflice of the Provost Marshal In San Francisco, and, 
as I suppose, on oath, testified that " I was a citizen of Georgia, 
had crossed the military lines by a Confederate pass, and wai on 
Ihe Pacific Coast without any visible business, and therefore nip- 
posed to be a political emissary of Jeff, Davii." ' 

These charges being presented to General McDowell, he teitf' 
nn officer one hundred and thirty miles lo bring me before ttw 
Provost Marshal of San Francisco. Thi« office was then filled 
by General Mason, of the United Slates Army. Captain Jack- 
son was sent to moke the arrcit. I was In the habit of lodging 
at night at a public house In Coppcropotin. The Cnplnin arrired 
at my lodging a Utile nder bre.ikfii^t. Ilrother Burchard- 
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the Presiding Elder of the Stockton District — and I had taken n 
walk to some mining-grounds, and were collecting some speci- 
mens of mining -quartz and ionic crj'sCallizcd quartz. On our 
return to the haune I was informed that there were b couple of 
gentlemen there that wished lo sec me. The gentlemen soon 
made their appearance. 1 noticed that one of them seemed to 
scrutinize me with serious and interested look, approached me, 
and said that he desired a private interview with me, and pro- 
posed that we should go liehind a house that stood not far from 
the hotel, and said, " 1 have no objection that your Tricnd should 
go with jou." I liad no idta of being arrested — thought proba- 
bly the gentleman wished to get married, and was in search of a 
psrcon^ but after we got secreted behind tlic house, lie infornied 
me that General McDowell had sent him to take cliarge of my 
person and properly, and take me to San Francisco, I told him 
I would go with liim — that it was my nest day's destination by 
my own arrangement. We then retired lo my room, where he 
searched me to see what papers he could find upon my person, 
and look charge of my baggage. Brother Burchard told llie Cap- 
lain that I had an appointment (o preach at ti o'clock on the 
camp-ground. He said, "Very well; I will stay and hear the 
Bishop." }le charged us very seriously and earneitly to keep 
the Tact of my arrest a profound secret. We tlioiight the caution 
u very wise one. The knowledge of the fact would have pro- 
duced a great eicitement, which we were anxious aa well as he 
to prevent. We all then went to the meeting. I preached, and 
the meeting closed. Captain Jackson liad taken from me a writ' 
ten pledge that I would meet him the next day at Stockton, and 
to St«:kton he went one road, and Burchard and I another. We 
went that nighi to where before we had been enlertnined— at the 
house of General Douglas, an emigrant from Tennessee. Burch- 
ard and Douglas being Masons, Burchard put him upon the 
square, and lold him of my arrest. The General came to me, 
and said, " Bisliop, where is your baggage?" I told him that 1 
had met a couple of gentlemen at the camp-meeting who were so 
polite as to take my baggage for me lo Stockton, smiling when I 
■aid it, for I knew what he meant, and was bound not to explain, 
nnd he returned Ihc *mile. 
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On the next day we went on to Stockton, and found tl 
er for San Francisco at the wharf, tlie Captain not having yet ar- 
rived. In due time, however, he came aboard, fie told me that 
he was instructed bv Generul McDowell to treat me very re - 
cpcctCully, which he was all tlie lime careful to do, never Indicat- 
ing tliHl he had any control or authority over me; and that if he 
ever used a by-word in my presence, he would apologize. We as- 
sociated as very agreeable companions, and became mutually at- 
Uched before we reached our destination. Some lime after we 
met on Ihc boat he asked mc whether he should pay tny passage 
and secure my Blale-room, or would I prefer lo provide for my- 
self. I told hiiu Ihut I would pay my own way. Finding that 
state-rooms were scarce, I had the Captain assigned to my room. 
He was a larger man tlian myself. When we retired to bed, 1 
suggested that he lake the lower berth. He laughed hcsrUlj, 
and said, " I understand your politeness — you are afraid that I 
may break down upon you." I told him 1 thouglit II would toft I 
something of a cnlnmily, and that he did not credit me much for J 
my politeness. 

Our boat reached San Francisco in the nighl; so when we 
awoke in Che morning we were at the whnrf. I arose and dressed 
myself— he ittll asleep. I awoke him, and said, "Captain, 1 am 
alraut to leave you. Captain, and thought I would lei you know 
fL" " Well," he said. ■' meet me at my office at 1 2 o'clock." " I'll 
do so; good -morning.'' At Ihe hour of twelve I reported at his 
office. Brother Andrew M. Bailey with me. He now opened my 
baggage, examined my letters, and whatever document* I had. 
Among other things he got hold of a little book I had. in whldl>| 
I noted at what places and on what subjccU I had preached, 
riamincd this so long thai Brother Baitcy remarked. ''Bishop, I-l 
think the Captain is disposed to study preaching a lillle." GM- ^ 
lin'.; through this examination, he proposed lo take 1 
Provost Marshal So delicate was he in his manners toward''* 
mc that, in inking mc lo the next officer, he would not walk with 
mc, but was studious to be cither before me or behind, so thai he 
and Brother Bailey reached the office of the Provost a lillle 
ahead of me. I then entered, and was introduced lo General 
Mason. I did not hear Captain Jaction Ifit the General anf._ 
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thing. Brollier Bailev told me afterward that when he met the 
General he timpl/ said, " I fcHind nothing." 

The truth h. about the onlj- drend I had was coming before 
the Provost Murahal. In Kentucky this office wa* unjforinl/ 
filli;d by persona of narrow, contracted, and bigoted minds, whose 
rule of judgment wa^ under tlic control of a blind and bitter 
prejudice, giving but the slightest chance for justice, much less 
for mere/. 1 was afraid of noUiIng else. I was not an offender 
against the Government — nothing but falsehood and prejudice 
coujd convict me. So soon as I liad a sight of the person of 
General Mason 1 was perfecll_v quiet in my mind. The structure 
of his head, the manlv form of his features, gave me 
that the little, the low, and Che base were not there. 
eted all through at once-'Wos afraid of nothing. E 
ftbout the man showed that he waa qualified for the s 
asiigned him. I found tliat the promise of his appearance wan 
fully redeemed in his conduct. He asked me into his room, and 
to be seated; and th?re. alone, he disclosed to me the charges 
upon which 1 was arrested — which charges I have alrcadjr given. 
concerning my being a citizen of Georgia, crossing the military 
lines with a Confederate pass, being on the PaciRc Coast, etc. 
On finishing his statements, I said to him: ''General, your wit- 
ness lias not learned to lie after the manner of his master; he 
generally puts in a little truth to gloss and give plausibility to 
falsehood. This is a fabrication from the beginning to the end. 
I am a native of Kentucky — never lived out of the State but two 
years in my life, and those two I spent in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. When I came to this coast I had no military lines to 
cross— of course had no pass to cross the lines. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, of which I am a Uishop, has an An- 
nual Conference on this coast — liad been four years without a 
Bishop. A tuimber nf youog ministers were eligible to deacon's 
and elder's orders in the Church — could not administer the sacra- 
ments of Che Church without ordination. The presence of a 
Uishop was a necessiCy lo the Church, and so much was this fell 
that the Conference appointed a commitlcc to correspond with 
me, to see if I could not be induced to come out here and relieve 
them. In compliance wilh their wishes I came, and that is my 
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onlj' business here. So far, therefarv, rram liaving no visible 
buEiticBS here. I liave n speciBc busincas to whicli 1 have been 
giving my iittention, nol in a corner, but after Uiie notilicalion, 
and before large congregations." 

General Mason tlicn remarked, " Biahop, 1 think ff vou will 
write these statements down, tliey will be satisfactorv to General 
MeDoH-ell," I replied. " I will write them. To whom shall I 
report Ihcm?" He sBld, "To tne. and I will report them to Gen- 
eral McDowell." I wrote out the ulatements and gave Ihetn to 
the Provosl Marshal, and he took Ihem to McDowell. I iiiJ to 
General Mason, " When vou see General McDowell, please say 
to him that 1 would like lo see him, because I think I know hU 
relations in Kcnluckji largely." General McDowell sent rae 
word that he could sec me the next day at one o'clock. So at 
the appointed time, having Brother Bailey with me, I presented 
myself at the General's olliee. He arose, and met mc at thfr 
door, and said, '■ How are you. Bishop?" " Very well, I thank 
you; how are you. General^" "Very well." Brother Bailey 
lieing introduced, we were invited to seals. I said. " General, I 
have come to see you, not in regard to my case — that I supposed 
you would settle before I should bee you — but bccau&e of my sup- 
posed large acquaintance with your relations in my native State. 
Since I see you, I am assured tliat I um not mistaken — you are 
so clearly marked by family resemblance as to settle the question 
of yoBr relation to the Kentucky McDowells." He uid, "O 
yen; my father was a native of Kentucky, and I once attempted 
to count my cousins in that State, and went up to thirty'two, and 
thought I would ctop." We had a very pleasant convertatlon 
about Kentucky relatives, friends, etc. 

Brother Bailey tiicn said, " General, the Bi.thop ha* an ap- 
pointment at San Jose on ncJil Sunday. J wish you would 1*1 
him go and till iL Tbe fact is, you will luvc to, or go and fill It 
yourself, for wc do not like to (ill the Bishop*s appointment*." 
Tlie General said, " O I do not care where the Bishop is. so be 
lets me know where he is," 1 told him the week after that I had an- 
other appointment at Gilroy, some thirty or thirty-live miles far- 
ther. He replied, "It makes no odds." I suppoiie he luid deter- 
mined lo rclcane me. and wanted to linow «here to addrest me. 
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I then remindcJ tlie General that on coming in 1 had stated lo 
liim that I did not come la see him about iny own c&se, but since 
I was there, if there was any point on wliich I had not given him 
satisfaction tiiat I hoped he would then inierrngate ine to any 
extent lie pleased. I saw my written statement Ij'Ing on liis 
table. >Ie reached out his hand and laid It on the document, and 
said, ■■ Biahop, your communication Is perfectly satUfactorv ; bjlt 
wliat are j'ou, u Bishop of the Methodist EpiGcopal Church. 
South, doing awav out here on this extreme Weetem coast?" 
My answer was, " We have a Conference out here wliich was 
organized when California was a Territory, and when tlie 
Churches Xorlh and South might regard it as common ground 
until it should become a State and settle the question as lo wheth- 
er it should become a free or a slave-holding Stale. After it be- 
came a State, and determined it should be a free State, we then 
started the question whether we should abandon the Held; but 
our people be^ed ua for their souls' sake to stav and preach the 
goBpei to dicm. If we did not, thev would have to liear il from 
Al>otitionists or not hear it all— tliat they could not, would not 
hear it from Abolilionitits, For their souls' sake, then, we staid." 
"But," said the General, "the North and the South are at war." 
I replied, "A pretty palpable fact, General; but I hope you are 
not going to charge the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with 
the war, when the Church was organized in 184;, and tile war 
commenced in iSfit." He said It was the opinion of able politi- 
cians that the division of the Methodi^^i Episcopal Church was 
the entering wedge that brought on the war. I told him that if 
il were the fact, the North drove in the wedge. The South waa 
opposed to the separation of the Church and the agitation of the 
question that Induced il; but nothing could induce silence on the 
subject, and no threatened consequences could change or modtly 
the Abolition rage until the fatal war ensued. Again, the Gen- 
eral said. "Why is it that you append the word 'South' lo your 
Church? ll is offensive, and stirs up prejudice against it." 1 ex- 
plained: "The word 'South,' as appended to the name of our 
Church, has but two significations, 1. It is gnog-rafikaff tlic 
Church divided on a line running mainly east and west. Our 
Church was on the southern side of the line, which was suggestive 
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□r Ihe Soath. -2. It is a Church dciigHalioH. On Ihe separation 
□r the Church it was thought to be best and safest that the norlh- 
crn Ride of the line should retain the original name, a» the prin- 
cipal property- of the Church, which was held as Ihc joint prop- 
erty of the Church — viz., such as the publishing houses, chartered 
fund, and propertj' pertaining to missions, etc. — was loc^ntcd in the 
North. The Southern porDon of the Church asked no change 
in tlie Discipline of (lie Church. The North would have il, cost 
what it might. Ifence, in tlie division, the original name was 
granted to tliem. The Church, South, fond of her old name, 
thought she would change it as little as possible, and al the Con- 
vention held for the purpose of considering whether Ihc circum- 
stances demanded for our safel/ a division of tlic Church, this 
([Ucstion wai leR for the South to determine. The membership 
had voted nix lo one in favor of a new organization. Obeying 
their behest, the Convention ordained a separate organization. 
When they came loselllc on the name, they called it Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, taking the old name entire, and 
then, after a comma, added the word 'South.' And this. Gen- 
eral, is all that ttic word means with us." 

The General stilt urged his objections lo the word " Soutli." 
aiid asked my opinion of it as a Church designation. I told him 
I had no partialities for, and some objections 10, it. "My objec- 
tion to it is that It is a sectional name, when u Church iliould be 
fur the beneRt of Ihc world." He was pleased that I had the ob- 
jection, and urged that it was unwise in us to adopt and adhere 
lo it — it brought down upon us so much hostile feeling, seclional, 
political, and partisan, lie kept up such a war upon the word 
■■ South " that ut length 1 became a little excited, and told, " I 
hope, sir, that you will not decide my case upon that naked word 
■South.'" He nu<heda little in his face, and said, " Don't call it 
that 'naked word,'" I replied, " You have repealed it so ofkn 
as 10 BuggesI that phraseology." I saw thai the subject was bi^ . ■ 
coming unpleasant, and I thought it wisdom to change the * 
ject (for my case was not decided yet), and a pleasant statefll 
feeling again ensued. 

It occurred lo me that the General had been very tiiucli ■ 
noyed br repeated complaint* of person*, blind with prejud 
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and bitter In feeling, trjingto involve the subjects of their sus- 
piciDTi, I said, "General, you arc old enough to know some- 
thing of the blindness and bitterness that grow out of narrow- 
niintlcd prejudice and bigotry." The suggestion BEemed to re- 
vive a recollection of a sad experience, and lie replied in tones of 
grief nnd disgust, "01 do, I do." I thought that such had lieen 
the complaints pressed upon him that his representation whs but 
an echo of what he was continuallj' hearing. 

Tile General and I parted in a pleasant state of feeling. I 
never did blame him or any other officer concerned in my arrest. 
They not only treated me with respect, but with reverence. 
Their entire bearing was gentlemanly and kind. 

On closing this interview I went (as permitted) lo San Jose to 
fill an appointmenL While here a Negro man was driving me 
around In the citv — took me to the post-office, where 1 received 
my release from General McDowell. The release was uncondi- 
Uoned and unqualified. I asked my driver if he ever had any 
free-papers, lie said he had, I told him that until now I never 
had any. but had just received mine. 

In Ihc document of release Hie General says: "The word 
' Houlh ' being appended to the name of the Bishop's Church may 
explain (o him a great deal of the persecution he has suffered." On 
this Item the witty and satirical AVifi Letter, of San Francisco. 
remarked: "The General Is right. Il won't do to have any more 
South hereafter nohow. In this cily we have South Park — that 
■mill Iw pulled out and cast into the Bay,^ And there is that 
South Pole sticking in this globe — that must be pulled out and 
thrown away. It will not do to have .iny more South," 

You will remember that nt^er it was all over I published an 
account of the whole aflTair, If 1 have the documents I do not 
know where lo find them, and hence 1 write tills whole account 
from memory. Some one told me, "'hen last ir California, that 
he or she. whoeter It was. had all these documents in preserva- 
tion. Were you to advertise for them. I tlilnkycu would get them. 
I do not know that you will have any use for all that I have 
written; but I thought I would give you thewkolc narrative, and 
that you might use II or not at your own discretion, \'tTy truly 
yours. ' M, II Kav.walgii, 
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This arrest took place on July 19, 1S64, at a camp"' 
meeting held near the town of Coppcropolis. sonic thir- 
ty miles above Stockton. Had not the whole matle|i< 
been managed as quietly and as prudently as it was, M)' 
doubt the most serious consequences would have foI<| 
lowed. The most intense excitement prevailed ii 
breasts of many on both sides. Many who made nO' 
profession of religion, and who had watched the course 
and conduct of our Church and preachers during' 
all tile years of the war. felt to indorse us in oitf, 
cflbrts to keep the Church free from political entangle* 
ments. They saw how earnestly we were laboring ftjfe' 
the salvation of souls, and with what favor God re- 
garded us, as manifested in the success that attended 
our ministry. They also saw how bitter was the foci 
ing in other Churches against us; and !t required but 4 
spark to inflame them beyond the power of control. 

To show the feelings of our enemies, as expressed 
the religious press of the period, we give a quoUtion 
from Tlic Pacific, a paper published by a body of Con- 
gregational ist ministers, the motto of whose paper wasr 
" First Pure, then Peaceable — without Partiality, and 
without Hypocrisy," In an editorial headed, "A Rcbd 
Bishop in California," they say: 

We noticed some lime hince that Bisnop Kavnnaiigli, of the 
Southern MethodiEt ChuKh, landed on this coast. Tlie Biahop 
presides over a Church made up wholly or Rebels. Hii^ home U 
an^on}( them, So far ns we know he is entirely identiEed v 
the Rebellion. In what way he came throug-h the Union UiM 
\Vhat pretenses availed totran«rcrhiin fromdisloyNl to loyal K 
torv, whether he passed openly or clandestinely, we know ni 
da wc know what tpccial occasion called him here. There li nottf 
fragment of the Methodist Churrli, SoHth, left In IhU State. 
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has long since ceased to be in the main u power for any thing but 
evil. Some o( its ediliceB have been sold, others arc deserted, 
and what of this denomination remains represents a hopeless, 
dying concei-n^but distinguished in deatli as in life for venomous 
hostililj to the Union. Its secession from the loval Methodist 
Church woa a sign of tlie treason which culminated in an open 
attempt to destrov the Union. Nor docs the new name, " Pacific 
Methodists," recently adopted. In an,v way change Ihe character 
of the organiiation. The heart of the thing is ireasoaabU. It 
\f the blighted branch of a Church on which Is Ihe blood of 
thousands of brave men who have fallen in defense of the Union. 
To come, therefore, in this crisis to preside over shcIi a concern, 
in a loyal State, in the ordinary capacity of a Bishop, seems at 
first like a pious coroedy. If it has more significance, it Is bC' 

These "scattered sheep" need no fold. They are [he wolves 
trained by their teachers here, as well as at the South, to howl at 
loyal men and to bite in secret only because courage and oppor- 
tunity arc lacking to do it openly. What good can come. then, 
from this visit? Will the Bishop enjoin obedience and fidelity to 
the lawful Government of the country? If he does, the lines of 
Ihe Southern army of traitors will never open to receive him 
again. Will he pray for the President of the United Stales, or 
for the preservation of the Constitution? If he does, he will be 
doomed to stay on the soil of patriots. Will he, coming from 
the very bosom of the Rebellion, indorse by act or speech, or 
even by his reticence, the cause of Disunion? It is fair to pre- 
sume that he comes to this coast, by virtue of his position and lo- 
cation, as one having complicity with Rebels. His official sanc- 
tion has given Ihcm aid and comfort. Would a loyal Bishop be 
allowed to go South, in advance of Ihe Union army, to look after 
loyal Church -members? By no means. Why, then, does ■ dis- 
loyal Bishop come here to look ndcr disloyal members? We 
should be glad to welcome Ihe Bishop as an embassador for 
Christ. Before we do that, however, we ask him to take the oath 
of fidelity to the Union. The men in these days who, in the best 
•cnsc, arc loyal to God. are also loyal to their country. 
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Sucli articles as these from the religious press of thel 
Slate had stirred men on both sides, and it required but 
little to have roused them to bloodshed. The chief act- 
ors ill this scene well knew it, and wisely kept theit 
iHovcnicnts from the public. No one, as he sat aiui 
listened to the burning eloquence of the Bishop thAt. 
day at the Copperopolis camp- meeting, would ever ha^*e 
thought that he was then under nrreht, and that the officer 
under whose control he was was sitting in the audience. 
The letter referred to in the Bishop's article, written 
to General Mason, was as follows: 

San Fkancisco, Cal., JiiJjr so, 1864. 
Brigadier 'gen era I John S. Mason, Assklanl Provost Manhal: 

fitntral — Dear Sir: I arrived in California a Tew weeks ago e 
business excluEively connecled with llie Church of which I am k 
member, and am here on no political iTitgsion of anj- characttr? 
whatever. I am a native of Kentuckv, in wliich State I have re- 
*ldcd all mj- life, wiih the eiceplion of about two years paued 
In the cllj- of Cinclnnall. The printed Minutes of our Church 
will show my wlierealxnits from the rear 18:13 'o '^S^* when I 
was elected lo the Bpiscopac,v. From tliat time to this 
dence has been nl Versailles. Kenlueky. Since the commence*' 
mcnt of (he war I have never crx>««cd the military lines, nor en- 
tered anv Stale in rebellion, except on a visit to Nashville, T< 
nessee. then in possetsion of the Federal troops and under 
conlrol, together with Ihc whole line of road from my rcridel 
lo dial city. I have never been a politician, nor in any mani 
participated actively in political afTRirs. and have nei'crpr«Bcl 
politics, either before or since llie war. On the contrary, I havv 
Invariably discoumged it in the ministry of the Church orer 
which 1 had. En some s«nie, the supervision. For the irulh of 
this statement I appeal to all who have ever lieard mt 
my (-nnducl on Iht* coaol or c1»ewhcre. 

The particular occasion of my pirsenl visit lo California b 
l.llu\M:Tht' Pacific Confircncc of the Melhndist EpUcf 
L 1i»f ch. Sonlli. hn» been foi four resr* " ithoin llic pic*e*iee ■ 
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Bishop. During this period a number of the members of the 
body were elected to the order of deacons and ciders in the 
Church, and for want of ordination could not administer the sac- 
raments of the Church, This ordination became an Imperatiri.- 
iity. The Conference passed a resolution appointing the 
Rev. A. M. Bailev 10 correspond with me on Ihc subject of a 
visit to this coast to ordnin these minister*. This resolution is on 
the records of the Conference, and is mentioned in the corre- 
spondence between the Rev. Mr. Bailey and mvself. This cor- 
respondence with me was ordered because I was the onlv access- 
ible Bishop able to travel no far and perform the functions of the 
office. 1 came here on this business alone, and on no miBsion. 
either directly or indlrectiv, connected with politics or the war, 
and, least of all, to stir up dissension or encour.if^ opposition to 
Uie Government or its laws. Residing as I do in Kentucky, where 
great diversity of opinion prevails In regard to the war, I have 
deemed it my duly as a minister of the gospel, not only to ab- 
stain from participating in political affairs, but, on the contrury, 
to mitigate as far as practicable the afi|>eTily of feeling which 
prevails to widely in that Stale. I liaie deemed mine to be n 
mission of love and peace, and have so acted, both there and 
here. So far as I know, my conduct has never been iiueslioncd 
in Kentucky by the military authorities, where 1 hate lived so 
long and am so widely known, notwithstanding the intense ex- 
cilement which hai> prevailed in that Stale. 

Under the circumstances, 1 find myself, com para lively a strnn- 
Ijcr on this coast, and far from my home, suddenly arraigned be- 
fore the military authorities on charges preferred by persons 
wholly unknown to me. That I am deeply pained by this pro- 
ceeding I candidly con res', — not so much liecause of any personal 
injury to myself, ,is became of the reproach it bring'i on my sa- 
cred calling and on Ihe Church with which I nm connected. I 
acknowledge, hoivever, with pleasure, Ihe courtesy which has 
been extended to me by all the officera connected with the affair. 
And trusting that this expianatlon of my conduct and motives 
niMv pro^■e satisfactory. I am very respectfully yours, 

H UKavasaiuh, 




History ov Southern Mexiiodism 

This affair did us no harm as a Church, hut brought 1 
MS more prominently before the genera! pubUc as a J 
branch of the Church of Jesus Christ, whose distinct- 
ive feature is non-interference with politics, actuated s 
by the sole desire to spread scriptural holiness over i 
the land. Very many and unjust things were said o 
in the secular as well as the rcUgious press — things we I 
do not now wish to recall — and only a desire to be 1 
faithful to the history of this period has impelled us tftJ 
write what we have. 

On tile zzd of May, 1S64, soon after the Bishop's ar-T 
rival, he called for those preachers who had been elect-] 
ed to orders lo meet him at the Stone Church, on ihe^ 
Suisun Circuit. Of these. John W. Simmons, John M. 
Ward, George Sim, Joseph Emory. James M. Lovell, 
Green M. Edwards, Thomas S. Burnett. Benjamin F. 
Burris, William A. Spurlock, and Samuel Urowr 
ordained deacons; and Samuel Brown, John W. Sim- .. 
mons, John M. Ward, Joseph Emory, and George Sim, 
were ordained elders. 

No one could estimate the benefit derived by oui 
Church on this coast by this visit of Bishop Kavanaugh. 
He strengthened our hands and encouraged our hearte^ 
wherever he went. The following resolution was of- 
fered in Conference, and passed by a rising, unanimoui I 
vote: 

Reinh'rd, That be a Conference we hatted wilii peculiar plea 
ure the »econd viiit of Bishop Kavanaugh lo the Pacific CoMt; 
that his labors among us have lieen htghlj* edifying to our 
people; (hat his presence and counsels have greatly slrenglh- 
encd our hands and encouraged our hearts; that lits admlnlGtra- 
lion as presiding officer of our Conference has lo the grenleit 
degree been «atisfuctorj and beneficial; and now that the clainw _ 
of the Church elsewhere imperatively call hfm awar from u 
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he will carry with him our afTections, will be followed by our 
prayers for his continued prosperity and usefulness; and that,' 
should he find it compatible with his duty to return and make his 
permanent abode among us, it would be at once a matter of uni- 
versal gratification to our people and an omen of good to the 
cause of God on this coast. 

To this he feelingly responded. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

yHC fourteenth session of the Pacific Conference 
s held in Sacramento, September i, 1S64, 
Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh presiding, j. C. Stew- 
art, who had acted as Secretary for four consecutive 
years, was not present, and O. P. Fitzgerald was elected 
Secretary. • 

But one young man presented himself for admis»on 
on trial at this session. This was William A. Finley, 
the first graduate of Pacific Methodist College that had 
applied for admission into the ranl<s of the itinerancy. 
He traveled one year in California, when he was called i 
to the Presidency of the Corvallis College, in OrcgoiL 1 
He remained at the head of this institution till the year ^ 
1872, when he was transferred to the Pacific Confer- 
ence, and put in charge of the Gilroy High School. 
WhilePresidcntof the Corvallis College lie liad the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon him 
by Wofford College, South Carolina, being the young- 
est man to receive this title that has ever been amongst 
us. He remained in charge of the Gilroy High School 
for two vears, when that enterprise was abandoned, and 
he was put in charge of Stockton Station. He filled 
this station for two years, when he was elected Prtsi- 
dent of Pacific Methodist College, which position he 
filled until 1883. He located in 18S4. and started a fe- 
male school in the town of Santa Rosa. 

The districts in Oregon were so far r 
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Ihc seat of the Conference, and the expense of travel 
to and from the Conference was so great, that the un- 
dergraduates in that part of the work selected a com- 
mittee of examination among the preachers there, and 
held iheir examinations, sending their report to Confer- . 
ence. Hence the following resolution was adopted by 
the Conference: 

Whereas, our brethren in Oregon are so far removed from us 
that It is inconvenient for them to attend the sessions of the 
Conference; therefore, 

Itetelved, That we adopt the examination of the undergradu- 
ates, made bv a committee there, and reported to Uiis Conference, 

The China Mission, during those years of war, being 
cut off from communication with the home Church, feJt 
verv deeply its isolation. Dr. Young J. Allen, having 
been a classmate of J. W. Simmons, one of the mem- 
bers of our Conference, was in communication with 
hiin, and by permission Brother Simmons made a state- 
ment to the Conference respecting information recent- 
ly received from the China Mission, and concluded by 
offering the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

Hesolveil, I. That we, the members of the Pacific Conference, 
do extend to our beloved brcthen, Young J, Allen and Wood, In 
oiir China Mission, our warmest sympattiles and earnest prayers 
to God for their continued protection and prosperity. 

;. Thai we, the members of the Pacific Conference, will, on 
the sectniJ Sunday of December ncxl, take up a collection for 
Ihc benefit of our China Mission. 



vith the China Mis- 
1 the year 1836 O. P. 



One feature of our connection \ 
sion should not he overlooked. 

Fitzgerald was preacher in charge of the Sonora Cir- 
cuit. He made an appointment at Shaw's Flat on Sun- 
day afternoons. The only visible fruit of that preach- 
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ing was the awakening and conversion ■ 
named Manthi. He was,convicled under 
the Holy Spirit. He had been reared and confirmed in 
the Lutheran Church, but on hearing that sermon he 
found that he needed something more than he had ever 
received, if the doctrine taught in it were true. The 
next sermon by Brother Fitzgerald was on the same 
subject. This deepened his conviction. He wept and 
prayed in his miner's cabin, and being led by the Spir* 
it, be was bom into the new life. His conversion was 
clear and Joyous, and at tlie next quarterly love-feast, 
in broken English, and with streuming eyes, he told the 
story amid the aniens and sympathizing tears of the lit- 
tle band of Christians at Sonora. where the love-feast 
was held. This would seem but a small matter — the 
simple conversion of a Prussian miner, in a little log- 
cabin, amid the mine-scarred mountains of California, a 
and his joining the M. E. Church, South, merely because \ 
one of its ministers bad providentially led him to Christ, j 
But let us turn another leaf in the history of this mi- 
ner. He proved faithful, becoming a useful memberof 
the Church in Sonora. But after two or three years, 
being a sailor, his old passion for the sea came upon 
him. He went to San Francisco, where be shipped for 
China, bearing his priceless " pearl " with him. In Chi- 
na he identified himself with our Mission. He stood 
up for Christ. It was a critical period in the history of 
that Mission. The resources of the Mission were cut 
oH" by the Civil War raging in the United States, and 
Brother Lambuth wrote thai Brother Manlhi's faith, 
zeal, and pecuniary help aided in the saving of the ' 
Southern Methodist Mission nt that time. Without his I 
help the difficulties would have been overwhelming. 
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And so in the mysterious providence of God a sermon 
preached in an obscure mining-camp in California re- 
sulted in the conviction and conversion of a foreigner, 
who carried across the Pacific the fire that rekindled 
the expiring fiame of missionary zeal and activity in 
China. 

In view of the mighty openings that are now devel- 
oping in the China Mission, had the Southern Meth- 
odist Church accomplished no other good, this one fact 
would more than repay all the outlay of money and the 
expenditure of labor on the Church on the Pacific Coast- 
God calls us to work, and he takes care of the fruits of 
our labor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



f ME lirteenth session was held in San Francisco, 
J October 4, i86g. Being again without the pres- 
ence of a Bishop, O. P. Fitzgerald was cliosen 
President. 

Our Secretary for the past four years — J, C. Stewart 
— having been killed the past year in Mexico, as he was 
trying to make his way home, E. K. Miller was chosen 
Secretary, a position for which he was eminently qual- 
ilicd, and which he held by unanimous vote of his breth- 
ren for a period of twelve vears — in fact, until he left 
us by transfer. So nccurate and faithful was he that 
his records passed unchallenged by the committees of 
the General Conference, and at times received the high- 
est commendation, He was received into our Confer- 
cnce at this session by transfer from the Missouri Con- 
ference. He had suffered greatly during the war; had 
been sorely persecuted, and he, with W. F. Compton. 
from the same Conference, came to us for respite and 
refuge, and two more devoted, faithful men we have 
rarely had in our body. By long and diligent labor they 
proved themselves worthy and well qualified. 

J. O, Foresman was transferred to us from the Kan- ■ 
sas Conference; was sent to Mariposa Circuit; labored 
one year, and located. 

George Howard, J. A. Bums, and J. N. Turner were J 
admitted on trial. 

George Howard was a son of ihc Rev. B. C. How 
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ard. He travelei! but one year, and on account of fail- 
ing health he was discuntinueJ, at his own request. He 
soon went down under the hand of consumption. 

J. A. Burns was sent to Oregon, and when that Con- 
ference was organized tlic following year, he remained 
with it. 

J. N. Turner traveled but one year, and discontinued, 
at his own request. 

W. F. Conipton, son of William and Luna Compton, 
was born in the State of Virginia, Aug. 39, 183a. Hia 
parents were deeply pious, and he grew up in a religious 
atmosphere. He was converted, and joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, S-pt. 36, 1S46. He em- 
igrated to Missouri in 1S56; was licensed to preacli by the 
Centenary Quarterly Conference, St. Louis, Mo., April 
2. 1S57, E. M. Marvin being preacher in charge, and 
R. A. Young presiding elder. With tht-.w holy a: 
healthful influences surrounding him, it is not strange 
that the young preacher should then and forever conse- 
crate himself to the work of God as performed by n 
itinerant Methodist preacher. In the fall of the asunc 
year he applied for .idmission into the traveling connec- 
tion, joining the St. Louis Annual Conference on trial. 
He was placed in charge of a circuit ibe first year, and 
the vear following he was junior preacher, under the 
Rev. E. M. Marvin, at the First Church. St. Louis. He 
filled .several important stations in his native Confer- 
ence. But din-ing the war — and especially during the 
latter part of it — the persecutions that hefell our Church 
in Missouri were exceedingly annoying. Many thought 
the very existence of Southern Methodism was threat- 
ened, and that in all probability it would not survive the 
pressure. Brother Compton's he.nlth being delicate, and 
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he being thoroughlj disgusted with the state of afTairs 
as they obtained in Missouri, and desiring to trj- a new 
climate, and once more enjoy the privilege of preaching 
the gospel of the blessed God, without let or hinder- 
ance, the remnant of his days, he took his little family 
and started across the plains for California. He was 
regularly transferred, and took work in our Conference. 
He has tilled some im]7ortant stations since his connec- 
tion with us — among them San Jose, Petaluma, Santa 
Clara Circuit, and Modesto; besides, he was Presiding 
Elder of Santa Rosa District for four years, and is now 
Presiding Elder of the Sail Francisco District. For 
some years his health has been gradually giving way.; 
But his hand has not relaxed. With a zeal born only 
of duty to God, he has pressed on in his noble work, 
not sparing himself. He has fought the inevitable with 
\vonderful courage and persistence. Perfectly devoted 
to God and his cause, never sparing himself, lie is ever 
prone to underestimate his own ability and usefulnete. 
We will miss him when we are called to go out to bat- 
tle without him. 

"E. K. Miller was forced from his native Conference 
by the same persecutions thaX afflictctl Brother Comp- 
ton. and he came with the same oftalted purpose — that 
of pre.iching the gospel untrammeled. He was a most j 
excellent preacher, and took high rank at once in thit _ 
Pacific Conference. 

One thing for which the Pacific Conference is noted, j 
is the pleasure with which it receives transfers from 
other Conferences, and the prominence it at once a 
cords to those worthy of prominence. Transfers ha\c 
ever shared our best appointments. Brother Miller ww 
sent to Sacramento, San Francisco, San Francisco DiK- 
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trict, Colusa, Santa Clara, and San Jose. He was ever 
ready for work. The willingness with which he ac- 
cepted the onerous labors of the Secretaryship of the 
Conference, and bore them through all his connection 
with us, is evidence of this fact. But although he lived 
and lahored with us for over twelve years, yet his heart 
frequently turned to his old home, and at last he asked 
a transfer, and returned. 

All through the war we had been looked upon with 
suspicion, our movements watched, and in many quar- 
ters the most bitter prejudices existed against us. But 
our preachers were driven, if possible, more closely to 
the grand principle that gave us being as a Church, 
They avoided any and every thing that savored of pol- 
itics in the pulpit. The war and its varied fortunes 
were never touched in our religious services. We held 
with undeviating firmness and persistency to tlie one 
work of preaching the gospel. No attacks, public or 
private, could provoke us to reply. 

When Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, in some in- 
stances spies were sent to our churches to hear what 
would be said; and when they heard nothing but the 
gospel, they were ready to destroy our churches and 
banish us from the Slate. 

The District Judge of Sonoma County approached 
J. C. Simmons on the streets of Petaluma, and asked 
him: 

" Did yon know, sir, that there was a strong talk of 
tiaring down your church, and running you out of 
this town?" 

" Yes," he replied; "and if you desire to do it, you 
have the full power, and I and mv friends have no 
physical power to resist vou; but, sir, if you dare to 
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toucli God's house, or to harm a hair of my head, i 
■will remand you to a higher Power who has promised' 
to be our defense." 

Said he, " Why did you not mention Mr. Lincohi ia 
your sermon last Sabbalh?" 

"Why, Judge, lam a minister of the gospel, and I | 
will never deviate from my lixed principles for any | 
thing on this earth, living or dead." 

After some other conversation they parted. 

At Vacaville it was different. Though we had one | 
of the most conservative of presidents in the Rev. W. , 
T. Luckey, yet some unknown person, in a day or two 
after the assassination, set fire to our college-building, 
and burned it to the ground. Of course, not knowing 
who did it, nor the motives tliat prompted the act, we 
could never say tv/iy it was done. But friends and foe« 
seemed to understand th.it it was done because it waa 
the property of the Methodist Episcopal Church. South. 
The building was burned at night. The next morning 
Dr. Luckey and the professors piiUcd the bell out of the 
hot embers, hung it upon a pole near the ruins, nni 1 
rung it for the assembling of the classes. Partitions 
were hastily lorn out of the boarding-house, and thuw I 
school-rooms were improvised, and not a recitation W 
omitted. Our friends rallied to our help, and at this 
Conference we find the following in the Report on Ed- • 
u cat ion : 

Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of Educft< I 
tion, take pleasure in reporting that the educnlionol interecU of 'J 
our Church on this coael were never in n belter rondilion lh«t 
now. Xotwith^tandint: the lerrible Monn Ihnt hat Tt'ted around • 
ut and (he pressure upon wn forihc pint few vcqm, Rndlhedeitrue* , 
tion of our college-building ,-ind furniture by the fire in April los^l 
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yet under the wise leoderehip. and by the miliring energy 
zeal of President Luckey and his faithful co-laborers, the Pncilii 
Metliodist College liae moved steadily forward in its career of 
prosperity. The steps taken immediately after the dcBtmction 
of the old for liie erection of a new-college building have been 
crowned with a degree of success far exceeding the anticipations 
of it» most sanguine friends. The contract for the new building 
has been let. and the work is in progress. The ceremonies in con- 
neclion with the laying of the corner-stone will take place on 
the 17th instant (October); the building will be completed by 
the first of May, and If the winter is not unusually severe, it ■will 
be ready for use before that time. 

The a^regate number of students last year wan lOS. The 
number in attendance at this lime is 135. Among these ore sev- 
eral young men preparing for the work of the ministry, ard who 
will soon be knocking at the door of your Conference for admis- 
sion into the traveling connection. . . . ■ The past success and 
present prosperity of this institution, so remarkable under the 
circumstances, being as it is such a signal indication of divine 
goodness and blessing, call for your most devout and heartfelt 
gratitude to the great Giver of all good. The recent attempts at 
ilfi destruction have, under God. tended only to extend its repu- 
tation, and widen the circle of its licallhrul influence. It has now 
a reputation and is exerting an influence for good never before 
attained, and h destined, under the efficient management of its 
able and laborious faculty, to become nl no distant day just what 
hs founders and patrons desire it should Ik — the institution of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Accordingly, on the day indicated in this report, the 
corner-stone of the new hiiilding was laid, and the work 
of putting up a concrete btiilding begun. But here 
again we made a sad and fatal mistake. The sand of 
which the mortar for the concrete was formed was large- 
ly impregnated with fine particles of hlack soil, known 
as adobe. When the walls of the new building had 

:en completed to the second story, and the necessary* 
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timbers put in, there came on a heavy rain-storm. Th« J 
whole atmosphere was impregnated with moisture, the J 
citobe began to slake, and the whole thing gradually set- 
tled down into an indiscriminate mass of mud, and this 
mud-pile l.ty un the unly good site in uur possession for 
.1 building, and we had to be at the expense of carting 
it away. But in due time it wa^ done. Another cor- 
ner-stone was laid, and a large, two-story brick building 
was erected. This building was occupied by us undt 
1S71, when we closed out all our interests at Vacaville 
and moved the college to the far more eligible location 
of Santa Rosa, in Sonoma County. 

Xear San Jose we had a neat little church -building, ■ 
the fruits of the great May camp-meeting in that neigh- 
borhood in 1S59. Some time after we erected thk J 
church, the M. E. Church also put up a building a few 1 
hundred yard^ south of ours. During the period of ex- ] 
citenicnt, when the college was burned, and many | 
thought the time had come to drive us as a body from this j 
State, because, forsooth, we were a part and parcel of j 
the veritable Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a plan 
was laid for the burning of this church. An emissaryl 
was hired to do the work, and he was furnished with 
instructions to go out into the Beryessa neighborhood 
"and burn the 'South 'church." He happened to know 
but little of Churches, or Church diHcrcnce, and t 
went and fired the church that was on the south, which | 
was burned to the ground, while ours escaped. 

These were fearful times. For four long years so f*-., 
miliar had men become with scenes of bloodshed andl 
destruction that they had no taste for any other Ittervl 
lure. Every paper was so filled with accounts of battles, I 
the movements of armies, the numbering of the dead, 1 
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that people would hardly talk of any thing else. When 
the smoke of battle cleared from the great fields of car- 
nage they longed to hear of the killing of thousands 
and tens of thousands, and even women could talk of 
war with a gusto that was appalling. And although 
the war was now over, and peace had been declared, 
vet many were not satislied, nor ■would they be until 
every thing contrary to their notions had been removed 
from the land. And itseciiied nolhingbut the restrain- 
ing grace of God could hold some men back from far- 
ther destruction and bloodshed. 

Never, in a single instance, did our preachers or peo- 
ple swerve from their lixed principles; and God put 
his everlasting arms about us, and ^ve were protected 
from the wrath of our enemies. 

The Pastoral Address sent out at this session of the 
Conference will give a correct idea of the slate of feel- 
ing and affairs that prevailed at this period. The com- 
mittee who prepared it was composed of O. Fisher, W. 
R. Gober, and J. C. Simmons, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this address were heartily indorsed and 
prayerfully sent out by the other members of the Con- 
ference. 

Beloved Brbtiirb^: — In our annual Christian ralutattons 
and godly councils, wc deem it proper lo call your attention 
brieflj' to the fact that the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
stands upon the old platfomi of Weslevati Methodism. She 
has never changed her creed nor her pollcv. God iias smiled 
upon the Church. South, from the beginning, and still smiles upon 
iL Prior to the laic unlinppv war no Church on earth was more 
prosperous than the Church, South, and during that dark and 
gloomy hour the Pacific Conferenci' h.iJ; sufTercd perhaps ns little 
decline as any olhcr Church on this coast. And recently the 
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charges, and refreshed us witli glorious revivals of n 
which hundreds have been added to our Communion. For all 
these mercies we thank God and take courage, 
therefore, persuade j-ou that the Church of your choice must 
come to an end on this coust. Metliodism in the South lived 
through the old Revolutionary War, and through the Inle Britisl) 
War, and through our own national bloody uar.and still livcB on, 
iind will live through all wars, despite alt opposition, if we will 
only be faithful to God and one another. For God will ncl for- 
sake his people, and the gales of hetl shall not prevail against his. 
Church. The M. E. Church, South, is a non-political Church, 
and is not, therefore, necessarily affeclcd by civil revolutions or 
changes in earthly governments. Her business is to save souls, 
without regard to their political creed. Her mission ii spirituAl, 
not secular. She is by divine help to spread scriptural holineet 
over the land. The religion she is lo preach and maintain is the 
religion of divine love — love to God, and love to man. 

We could not, therefore, as a Church, take any pari in the late 
war; we could only deplore it, weep over il. and earnestly pra;- 
for Ihe return of peace. And now tliat 11 lias come, by the good 
providence of God, instead of disbanding, as our enemies would 
gladly have us do. we should, and wc humbly trust we will, give 
ourselves with renewed vigor to our holy and heavenly work of 
saving souls. And under the smiles of our Divine Master, what- 
ever may be tlie political changes In the world, the moral and re- 
ligious wants and ncccssilles of man are the same, and In refer- 
ence to the duties of Christians changes not. Under every pos- 
sible phase of politics ii is still awfully true that without holiness 
50 man shall see the Lord. And except a man be ham again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. The M. E. Church, South, 
claims to be the humble representative of gospel religion, com- 
missioned by the Lord JesUK Christ to labor for Ihe conversion of 
the world from sin to holiness, and from Satan lo Ihe living God. 
Christ has solemnly declared to nil civil governments that his 
kingdom is not of this world, and Ihal therefore his servants will 
not fight against them, so Ihat they have nothing to lilir from 
Christians of the true gospel school, nor from the spread of 
gospel holiness. Therefore, standing a< we do before the wi 
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on a simple gospel platform, committed to notliing save the spread 
of scriptural holiness nnd tlic salvalian of souls, there is no reu- 
■on for anjF change, cither in our creed or Church economy- Nor 
can we conceive that any emergency can arise that will make a 
change nccessarj-. . . . And now, dear bretliren, we humbly 
commend you lo God and the word of his grace, who ia able to 
bultd you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them that 
are sanctiiied. Brethren, pray earnestly for us. The grace of 
our Lord Je^u« Christ, the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be upon and remain with you always. Amen. 

I How much the Church owes to the faithfulness of 
the Pacific Conference in lioitling their position in Cal- 
ifornia no one can ever estimate. 

There were those in high places that opposed the 
planting of Southern Methodism on this coast, and that 
time and again advised the recall of our forces. They 
felt that the expenditure of men and money to build up 
our Church here was just that much loss to the Church. 
But God intended that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, should not be pent up by geographical lines, but 
that it was to become a mighty factor in bringing the 
world to Christ. A political, or rather a geographical, 
line had been run through the great Methodist Church 
in America, and the Church, South, felt in honor bound 
to observe the solemn compact that set this bound about 
her. This compact was broken by the other partj-. 
The Plan of Separation that the South held as sacred 
was ignored by the M. E. Church (North), and thus 
-with their own hands, in the providence of God. struck 

r off the shackles and restraints that this Plan had placed 

I'-upon the Church, South. 

When the gold-fields of California were thrown open 

fto the world, and the mighty human tide set in to these 

f^«hores from every land, many of ihe people of the 
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South came, and soon began to call for pastors of their 
own Church to supply thcni with the gospel of the 
Son of Gotl. We heard and heeded the call. Once out 
in the opening field of the world, with the ever-ringing 
voice of Jesus bidding us go. we began to feel our call 
its never before to do our part lo fill the world with the 
knowledge of God, as the waters cover the deep. Our 
commission we now felt to be the world. And the 
lights kindled in Mexico, in Brazil, as wcil as all along 
the shores of the Pacific, attest the fact that wc are not 
disobedient to the heavenly calling. Wc now can un- 
dersttnd why wc cama to California, why God sus- 
tained us through the struggle of infancy, why he built 
.1 wall of protection around us during the cruel Civil 
War, and why his smiles rest upon us to-day. Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Conference is the breach through 
which the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has come • 
out to fight the powers of darkness in all lands, and to 
help in the evangelization of the world. And we look 
to sec the day when it shall be the base of supplies, 1 
when hundreds and thousands shall be sent out to con- 
quer all Asia, with her multiplied millions, for Christ 1 
Geographically, no point can surpass us in importance; 
wc stand in the very gateway of the East. 

During the year 1865 an important victory for our 
Church was gained in Oregon. Up to this time a mort- 
gage rested upon Corvallis College. J, Kelsay, as agent, 
had been doing all that he could to lift the mortgage. . 
But a sort of apathy rested upon our friends. At last 
the mortgage was foreclosed and the property sold, It 
was bought by the Presbyterians, who took advantage 
of the depreciation of United States currency, and paid 
off the mortgage in greenbacks. We had n'nety day« 
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in which to redeem the property. Brother Kelsay went 
to work with a will, and with the leverage of this sale 
he raised our friends to the proper elTbrt, and ere the 
ninety days had expired ho raised the last dollar and 
redeemed the property. Of course he paid in green- 
backs, too. And we have stated these facts — both that 
the mortgage was paid in greenbacks, and that we re- 
deemed in greenbacks — because some have thought to 
blame our agent for this last transaction. This stalc- 
mcnt sets the matter clearly before the world. 

At tlie next session of the Oregon Legislature there 
was to be made an appropriatioji of 90,000 acres of land 
to some college in the State, the interest of thi.i appro- 
priation to be used in paying the tuition of two pupils 
from every senatorial district in the State, and this in- 
terest was to go for nothing but tuition. Various col- 
leges in the State were working to secure this appri* 
priation. One of the leading members of our Church, 
F. Burch, of Independence. Polk County, was a, 
member of that Legislature, and through his influence 
the land was donated to Corvallis College. The prop- 
erty of the college, independent of this State appropri- 
ation, was at the time worth about 1^5,000. It was pre- 

rnted to the Pacific Conference at this session free of 
debt. With the tender was a request that we appoint 
1 man to the presidency of the institution. According- 
ly, the Rev. W. A. Finley. a recent graduate of Pacific 
Methodist College, and member of our Conference on 
trial, a very promising young man. was appointed. 

The success of our Church in Oregon had been so 
great, and the remoteness of that p:irt of our work was 
such, that it was thought best lo set it olf intoa separate 
Annual Conference, and accordingly the following res- 
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olution was introduced by J, M. Ward and O. P. Fitz- 

'gerald, and adopted: 

Jic.tohud, That the Pacific Annual Conference rcspectrully « 
quest the General Conference at its approaching session t 
off that part of the Pacific Conference now embraced in t 
Jacksonville, Oregon, and Idaho Districts as a separate Annul 
Conference, to be known as the Occidental Annual Conference.'! 

The General Conference did set this part of our work 
ofT into a separate Annual Conference, but called it the , 
Columbia Conference, 

Arrangements were also made to revive our paper 
under the title of The- Christian Spectator, and O. P. 
Fitzgerald was unanimously elected Editor. 

The delegates elected to the General Conference were 
W. R. Gober, O. P. Fitzgerald, and J. C. Simmons. 

The two first named attended the session of the Gen- . 
cral Conference, held in the city of New Orleans, and 
did good and cflicicnt work in that memorable Confer- 
ence. The most radical changes ever effected in any j 
one General Conference of our Church were effected i 
at [his — changes that have demonstrated the wisdom of 
those who proposed them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

|HE sixteenth session was held in Petaluma, Octo- 
I ber lo, iS66, Bishop Kavanaugh presiding. This 
dear old Bishop had been with ns so often, had 
r traveled so extensively through the Conference, and en- 
deared himself by the ever-deepening interest mani- 
fested in our work, that we began to feel that he was 
our Bishop. It was with peculiar joy that we welcomed 
him back upon this occasion. His opening talk to us on 
this occasion, though brief, was marked by such a ten- 
der, fatlierly feeling, that all hearts were moved. 

Joseph E. Miller, an elder in the Protestant Methodist 
Church, joined us at this session. Somewhat advanced 
1 life, yet strong and vigorous, he came to us ready to 
live, to labor, and to die with us. 
The second year he was sent to Los Angeles, within 
I the bounds of which district he remained and labored 
until the organization of the Los Angeles Conference, 
when he took his place in that bodv, where he remained 
for a number of years, and finally located. 

John Maclay came to ns from the M, E. Church. He 
had grown tired of the ceaseless turmoil in his Church 
in regard to politics, and he came to us for refuge and 
Test, He was a strong man, and a good preacher, and 
was made Presiding Elder of the San Francisco Dis- 
trict for two years, when he located, at his own request. 
~'. Campbell. / " 
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John F. Campbell came with his father to California 
ill 1S46, some years before the discovery of gold. HU 
father (William Campbell) settled in Santa Clara Val- 
ley. He was present when the city of San Jose v 
laid out, and it is to him that that city is indebted for its ^ 
wide and roomy streets. The intention was to lay them 
off about twenty feet wide. But he protested, telling' 1 
them that San Jose would Bomc day he a great city. 
I Ic pleaded with them to make the main streets one hun- 
dred feet wide, but they thought this out of all charac- 
ter, and put them at their present width — sixty feet. 

J, F. Campbell was born in Saline County, Missouri, 
November 8, 1839. He was raised in Santa Clara Val- 
ley — saw it when there were but a few white families 
living in it, when its fertile plains were dotted here and 
there with the tow, tile-covered adobe houses of the 
Mexicans — saw them give place to the grand marc! 
American enterprise that has converted the whole val- 
ley into a veritable Eden. His father owned the first 
saw-mill that ever converted the giant redwood-trcM 
that crowned the surrounding mountains into lumber 
for fencing the farms and building the residences of the , 
aspiring American population that was taking posses- 
sion and pushing the indolent Mexican to the wall. 

At a gracious camp-meeting, held near his father's -1 
mill — first called Toll-gate Camp-ground — in the fall of 
1855. he was happily converted to God, Soon afler 
his conversion, feeling even then the movings of the 
Spirit that called him inlo the Chri^^lian ministry, ha 
manifested a fixed purpose to educate himself. For 
years be struggled with povertv. but by industry and 
economy he managed to pay his way through college, 
graduating at Pacific Methodist College in May. 1865, 
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ten years after his conversion. Soon after he was li- 
censed to preach, and delivered his first sermon right 
among his relatives and old friends. The first year of 
his connection with ihe Conference, according to the 
arrangement of the General Conference, he completed 
the studies of the two years prescribed, and was or- 

' daincd deacon. He traveled one year more, and was 
compelled to ask a discontinuance, that he might perfect 
the title to certain lands that his father had given him. 
This occupied him till 1872, when he again entered the 
Conference. Of studious habits, he did not neglect his 
books while engaged on the farm. He was faithful 
lerever sent; and the people to whom he ministered 
felt that they had a pure-minded man of God for their 
pastor. In the latter years of his ministry his health 
began gradually to decline, and yet he never relaxed his 
labors or spared himself, but pressed on, doing all tn 
bis power for his Master. His last appointment was 
the Potter Valley and Upper Lake Circuit Toward 
the latter part of the Conference-year his health grew 
mpidly worse. He .sought to arrest disease by a visit 
to some of the numerous mineral springs with which 
this region abounds, but all in vain. As his end ap- 

_proached, he talked calmly and pleasantly of death. 

^e knew himself to be a servant of the mighty Con- 
queror of Death, and henc^ he had no fear of his ap- 
proach. His ministerial hfe had been one of sacrifice. 
Frequently upon poor circuits, he paid out of his own 
hai-d-earned means for his own support, that he might 
have the privilege of preaching the gospel. In all the 
^_ relations of life he was ever found to be an upright, de- 
^Vyoted Christian gentleman. 
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Springs, in Lake County, and on tlie 9th of 0( 
1878, he started for his home, knowing that his end was 
near. On the way, when within five miles of his home, 
he was taken so ill that he had to be taken from the 
stage to a private house. There was only a lady in the 
house at the time. Seeing that she was greatly alarmed 
at his condition, he tried to speak to her. Unable to do 
so, he motioned for writing material; bnt when it was 
brought his hand failed to obey his will, and he sunk in 
an unconscious state. His wife was sent for, but it was 
not until the next day that he returned lo consciousness., 
Qiiietly he gave directions as to the disposition of his 
children, and then sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. This 
was October 10th. Twelve days afterward his breth- 
ren of the Pacific Conference were answering to roll- 
call, but he was not, for God had called him from tabor 
to rest, 

Alexander Groves came to California in an early day, 
and settled in Los Angeles County. At that time wC' 
had no preachers in that region of the State. The " Ir- 
repressible Conflict" '" Uncle Tom's Cabin," and books 
of this ilk were firing the heart of the M. E. Church, 
and the pulsations of the mightv excitement were felt 
in all the pulpits of that denomination on this coast. 
Everywhere there was agitation. At Los Nietos they 
had a society, and among their members were Alexan' 
dcr Groves and a number of others who had unitec|| 
with them because they were Methodists and wanted 
home. But the constant agitation of the subject of Ab- 
olitionism in private and public was very distasteful to 
them. They felt that the house of God should be a- 
pl.ice of refuge from political excitement — a place wher* 
men of all political views should be allowed to worship 
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I God in quiet; but they found no rest, Tlicy applied to 
their preacher for the address of some Southern Meth- 
odist preucher, but he would not give it. Wlien the 
presiding elder came along he was duly advised of this 
jequest, and in writing for the California Christian 
Advocate^ he mentioned the fact, and, among other 
things, said: "These people want a preacher of tlieir 
own kind, and as I once made a visit to the South, and 
know something of \he peculiar institution, perhaps I 

t would suit them." This letter fell under the eye of the 
Rev. J. F. Blythe, who was at the time (1854) Presid- ■ 
ing Elder of the Stockton District. He at once deter- 
mined to visit that part of the State and investigate for 
himself the prospect for the establishment of our Church 
in that county. When he reached Los Nietos, he fount} 
that A. Groves, C. C. Snell, J. S. L. Wood and wife, 
Benjamin Norris and wife, Matthew Tyler, Edward 
Russell, and Mrs. King, had withdrawn from the M, E. 
Church and organized a class of their own, and were 
holding weekly meetings. Brother Blylhe preached a 
number of times for them, and formally organized a 

P class of sixteen members. He left them with the prom- 
ise that they should have a preacher ihe next year. Ac- 
cordingly, J. T, Cos was sent lo them from the Con- 
ference held in Sacramento, April, 1855. This was the 
beginning of our Church in that section of ihe Slate, 
that has developed into an Annual Conference of twen- 

ty-six preachers and over one thousand members. 

Brother Groves was a quiet, unostentatious man, stu- 
B«!ions and diligent. He filled three appointments in the 
tpart of the State now occupied by the Pacific Confcr- 
f ence, and then was sent to Los Nictos, and the follow- 
r-ing year the Los Angeles Conference was formed, and 
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he remained a member of that Conference. At one 
time he was almost alone in Arizona, faithful to the 
Church of his tovc, laboring to establish Southern Meth* 
odism among the people of that Territory. 

Joel Iledgpelh was born in Buchanan County, Mis- 
souri, December 18, 1S40. He was converted and joined 
the M. E. Church. Sooth, at a camp-meeting held on 
his father's place, in Nodaway County, Mo., in 1S54. 
Soon after the family moved to California. At a camp* 
meeting held on the Visalia Circuit, near his fathe^*"] 
resideuce, September, t86o, he was licensed to pread^ 
T. C. Barton being the presiding elder. He was or- 
dained deacon at the time he entered Conference, hav* 
ing been a local preacher long enough to entitle him |i>' 
this order. He is a clear thinker, and most chaste, bean- 
ttful preacher. His sermons as he preaches them wouU 
read well, ao well arranged are they, and so accurate' 
the language in which they arc exprcHsed, He is stUI'j 
with us in the full vigor of his manhood. 

G. W. Wood was born in the State of Georgia, No"' 
vembcr, 1S09. His parents died while he ^as yet ait' 
infant, and his aged grandmother took him to raise; 
She also died when he was but about six years of age. 
This grandmother was a devoted Methodist of the old 
school, and went regularly to class, taking her little 
charge with her. Though but a little child, the relation 
of Christian experience heard in the class-room made a 
deep impression on him, and there the good seed was 
sown in his tender heart that germinated after the lapse 
of fifty years. He came to California in an early day, 
mingling with the excited thnmg that rnshed here to 
seek for gold. But amid all the demoralizing influences 
brought to hear against him. he never lost his self-i 
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fipect, nor descende;! from bis position as nn honorable, 
high-toned gentleman. He did become skeptical in re- 
gard [o religion, and was ever bold lo declare his want 
of faith. His greatest delight was to discuss Christian- 
ity and tell his objections to it. In May, i860, he at- 
tended a camp-meeting held in Pajai'o Valley, near Wat- 
sonvillc. One night, as he rode home from that meet- 
ing, near the hour of midnight, ihe scenes and events 
that had transpired on the camp-ground fresh in his 
mind, he was startled by the suggestion: " I wonder if 
will ever see my old grandmother again?" His infi- 
delity rushed to this first breach that the Holy Spirit 
had made in its approach to his heart, and he*xclaimed 
Aloud: "Of course not! There is no hereafter." But 
the thought still haunted him. He became excited, and 
began to tremble. God seemed near, and the light of 
presence revealed the utter fallacy of his skeptical 
notions. The seemingly impregnable barriers with 
which he had fortified his soul were tumbling down 
under that simple question: "I wonder if I will ever 
see my old grandmother again? " He seemed again to 
hear her simple story of love and trust. He felt the 
touch-of her hand on his head. He inew she had been 
sincere in her professions of the religion of Jesus. He 
could not doubt Aer, if he did doubt the very existence 
of God. When he reached home, and had put up his 
horse, he went in and threw himsell upon his bed. and 
tried to shut out the scenes of his childhood, and hush 
the voices that sounded in his heart from the class-room 
xnd love-feast of the long ago. But it was all in vain. 
He became so deeply convicted that he thought he 
should die. He thought he would go b:tck to the camp* 
ground and tell the preachers his troubles, and seeif they 
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could not help liim. But then he knew il i 
midnight, and he concluded to wait till morning, if God 
would let him live that long. So deep was his distress 
that he hcgan calling upon God for niercv and for par- 
don, and before the dawn he heard and answered. The 
next day he came lo tlie meeting to tell us what great 
things the Lord had done for him. 

With characicristic zeal he sought at once to preach 
the faith which once he destroyed. He was licensed to 
preach by the Watsonville Quarterly Conference in i86i, 
and in iS6z he was employed as a local preacher on the 
King's River Circuit. In 1S63 he supplied the Dry 
Town and Michigan Bar Circuit. On September 4 
1864, he was ordained deacon, and supplied the Sonont 
Circuit. In 1S66 he was received on trial into the Con- 
ference and sent to the French Camp Circuit, with in- 
structions from ihc Bishop to spend most of his lime 
and labor in rebuilding the Stockton church, that had 
been partly destroyed by fire. We had no preacher 
stationed in Stockton for a time, and the church had 
been rented for school purposes to the city authorities. 
He was quite successful in this work. Whatever work 
he did for the Church he did with all his might; Hi§ 
labors for Christ were not confined to the pulpit, but 
his most eflcclive work was done in the family circle. 
Gifted with rare conversational powers, he used t 
powers in directing men and w*omen to Christ, 
was very successful in building up the Church and 1 
curing revivals wherever he labored. When adro 
ished by his physician and friends that his liibors 
too great, and that he could not endure ihcm, his 
was: " I want to die with the harness on," God g«W 
him the desire of his heart, for on September 14, tS) 





on his way to his last appointment, when within two 
miles of Plainsburg. while seated in his buggy, angels 
swept down the sky and bore the old soldier to his 
home in paradise. 

He was one of the few preachers who made it his 
business to sell religious hooks among the people, and 
to-day, all over the circuits he traveled, miiv be found 
Methodist books that had been dropped luTe and there, 
to do good after he was gone. 

The previons year O. P. Fitzgerald had been sta- 
tioned in San Fraiiciseo, and in addition lo his pastoral 
work he had commenced the publication of the paper 
nnder the title of The Christian Spectator. C. A. 
Ktosc took the financial management of it, and by both 
these brethren giving their services without pecuniary re- 
ward, they were enabled to report at Conference that they 
had brought it safely through the year not only without a 
dollar's indebtedness, but wiHi a small balance in its favor. 
This subject of sustaining a paper by our Conference 
has been one that has tried the nerves and fathomed the 
capacity of both preachers and laymen. It has been a 
constant struggle to keep one afloat. The membership 
of oiir Church is so limited on the coast, and so few of 
the friends on the AUantic side feel enough of interest 
to take it, that it has ever been a battle for mere exist- 
ence. Bui, with the exceptions of brief periods, we have 
managed to sustain one, and the universal verdict of 
Bishops and friends from a distance is that our paper, 
in point of real merit, ranks among the best. 

Though the Columbia Conference had been organ- 
ized out of a part of our members, vet we were enabled 
to report 39 Sunday-schools with 217 officers and teach- 
ers, 1,480 scholars, 4,885 volumes in library, 1^5.60 coK 
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iccted for Sunday-school purposes, and ai converGiDas>] 
among the children. We also reported zg churches, val- '. 
lied at $6i,Soo; 22 parsonages, valued at ^11,^65; while 1 
there had been 435 conversions. 

The Columbia Conference was organized by Bishop^ 
H. H. Kavanaugh, September, 1S66. The followin|i'J 
preachers were present, and took part in the organiz 
tion: C. H. E. Newlon, A. E. Sears. James Kelsay, D. 
C.McFarland.J. B. Short. Levi Van Slyke, W. A. Fin- 
ley, R. C. Martin. D. M. Rice, Thomas Brown. A. C. \ 
Howlctt, J. Emery. J. W. Craig, and R. C. Oglosby. 

These were a faithful band of tried soldiers of Jesuv J 
Christ. Theirs had been no easy task. While there'] 
was a door of usefulness open before them, "there were 1 
many adversaries,'' and the opposition they met was bit> ■ 
ter and of long continuance. 

There never has been, there never will be, a timQ J 
when there will be no call •for self-denial and sacriBco I 
for the cause of Christ. We may be disposed to lo<rfe ] 
back to the days of ovir fathers, when amid untold hard- 
ships they planted Methodism on this continent — when ] 
on horseback they threaded the blazed paths in the deep • 
solitude of the wilderness, hunting up the hardy pioneer • 
and preaching to him Jesus, encountering (he fierce , 
wild beasts and not less savage red men, swimming I 
swollen torrents of unknown depth, often spending the 1 
nights hungry and cold, with the gathered leaves for a 
bed, a saddle for u pillow, and a saddle-blanket for*. J 
co\er. Wc look at these and say. These were herue^ 
and we shall never look upon their like again, 
were the history of our brethren in Oregon faithfullyfl 
portrayed, it would be a companion picture to that that] 
Ulubtrates the work of these fathers. Christ has nevw] 
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wanted for faithful, brave soldiers — soldiers like E^ekiel, 
who was told not to fear, " though briers and thorns be 
with him, and though he should dwell among scor- 
pions." Tlic promise of God was that he would " make 
his face strong against their face, and his forehead strong 
against their forehead — as an adamant harder than 
flint had he made his forehead." The men who planted 
Southern Methodism in Oregon had to be not only men 
of courage, but men of endurance, men fully consecrated 
to the cause of Christ, who would count ail things loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
their Lord. Hear one of them: 

A» ti 
Our em 
cased us or being secretly sent out there a 

s, and in league with the Rebellion. We i 

ms as to our political views and allianccE 
anxious to know my politics that he pressed n' 
what r WHS politically. Well. I told him 1 
m man both. Then he wanted m 
I told him I believed in seceding from every thing that is wrong, 
and I believed in union wllh Got! and every thing that is good and 
right. What do you think of my position? He said I was right, 
and from thenceforth asked me no more questions about politics. 

We had a hard lime financially. Our wants were poorly sup- 
|itled> we had no missionary appropriations, and our pay was 
very small. We sometime* went hungry, and wore clothes that 
were not of the finest or most expensive. Wc traveled in summer 
through heat and dust, and In winter through drifting snows and 
beating rains, muddy roads and high waters, pelting storms and 
freewng nights. But out of all these troubles the Lord brought 
ua In peace. 

At one of my camp-mcctlngs trouble was anticipated, but ev- 
ery thing was quiet until about one o'clock on Sunday, when an 
old gentleman took me aside and said: " Parson, you will find 
tomething under the head ofyour bed. If you have no use for it, 
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how we got along, you may suppose we had trouble, 
-nies tried to set us in the wrong light, and falsely ac- 
sympathlz- 
"c plied with ques- 
One man was so 
sneday to tell him 
as a Secessionist 
iplain myself. 
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you can let it stay there; but if you need it, you will have it." 
When £ went and raised the bed, there, to my astonishment, 
lay a belt with a large Colt*s revolver and a Bowie-knife. But I 
had no use for such carnal weapons. The Lord was our defense, 
and there was no disturbance. I learned afterward that the 
plans had all been laid to break up the meeting, but our enemies 
found that our friends were on the ground prepared to meet 
force witli force, and they wisely forbore. 
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HE seventeenth session was held in San Jose, Oc- 
tober I, 1867, and was presided over by Bishop 
H. H. Kaviinaugh. He had not left the coast 
the last Conference, but had traveled extensively 
through botli California and Oregon, visiting all parts 
of the work and preaching constintly. It was wonder- 
ful what amount of preaching he was able to do, and 
did do. 

During this year he surrendered himself to the will 
cf his brethren, and went wherever they directed, and 
preached asoftcn as they desired hlni. He traveled well, 
ate well, slept well, and preached well. In fact, preach- 
ing seemed to have been his chief delight. Had he 
ceased his pulpit labors at once, no doubt the reaction 
would have been fatal. He cared not where he preached. 
He was just as willing to go into some little school- 
house in an obscure neighborhood and pour forth strains 
of gospel eloquence for an hour and a half as to enter 
the carpeted pulpit of some lofty city church where 
waiting hundreds were ready to listen to his stirring 
strains. 

After the usual opening exercises of the Conference, 
he in a brief and very impressive speech gave an ac- 
count of his extensive travels and labors during the year 
In California and Oregon. His remarks inspired all 
with encouragement as to our work on the coast 
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He saw every thing in the outlook to 
of ze.tl iind Inbur. 

John M. AlsunKiin was the only candidate for admis- 
sion on trinl at this Conference. The following brief 
history of his conversion and connection wilh our 
Church we give from his own pen: 

I was born August i, i8]3, in Goetzi^, nenr Lake ConstancCi 
on tlie Rliine. in Tyrol, Auntrin, and reared in ihe Catholic faith. 
My parents were pious and observed ramily ivorship. WheA' 
about ten years of age. in company wilh other children, one Sun- 
day afternoon, the servicee for Ihe day being over, but Ihe door* 
being left open till the ringing of the curfew bell, I went inio the 
villa^ church. It was in L^nt. when Ihe four allars of the 
church were decorated with huge pictures of our Lord's passion, 
as IB customary in Catholic churches during tliat period. Whiltt 
contemplating these pictures, a itronge and wonderful feeling 
came over me. Tears burst from m_v eyes, indescribable cmo- 
tioni swelled up in my childiisli heart, prominent among which 
was love to Ilim who endured so much for my sake. It made • 
deep and ineradicable impression. True, it was lost sight of and 
almost forgotten in Ihe subsequent years of an unbelieving, 
worldly, and wiclicd life, brought about, no doubt, to a great ex- 
tent by association and intercourse with wicked companions, and 
the glaring inconsistencies and fmraoralities of some of the Cath- 
olic priests, such as drunkenness, gambling, and irreverence of 
God and religion. Some of the instructors in Ihe schools which. 
I subsequently attended were men of this character. The reault 



was that the majority of the I, J 
Innsbruck became skeptical, if 
cncJes. Such was my condition 
no definite Ideas, 



students at the University of 
t oulHght infidel, in their tend- 
Religiously I was at sea — hod 
creed, and knew nothing of the Bible, as I 
ad no access to it. Hut then I knew something of the doctrines, 
ic riles, and superstitions of Romanism, which had been taught 
1 me ail along from childhood. This was my religious stallM 
'hen nbaut twenty years old, in 1848, when my whole lifc-cur- 
int started off in a different direction. 
The mode of education and choosing a life-calling in EuropCi 
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especially In my native country, forty-five years ago, difTcra 
greatly from that wliicli obtainn here. Aflcr an eight'years' 
course of study — six at the gymnasium, as it Is termed, and two 
at the University — the students had toselcct out of the three pro- 
feisional courses, as they were called — medicine, jurisprudence. 
theology — or enter some polytechnical institute. All of these 
courses were very expensive, except theology, where board and 
tuition, in fact, every thing, was free. Hence the sons of poor 
parents had no other opening but that of the priesthood. My 
means, being an orphan, were almost exhausted, and tlie priest- 
hood being so repulsive to me, I concluded to come to America. 
1 landed in New Orleans, January i, 1S49. I afterward went to 
Ohio, thence to Missouri, spending three years in these two 
Stales. In iSji I came to California. For years I gave no at- 
tention to the subject of religion. In the year 1S60 I heard the 
Rev. Samuel Brown preach in a mining-camp near Coulterville^ 
Mariposa County. For many long years I hod heard no preach- 
ing, had attended no church. His preaching arrested my atten- 
tion, and the labors of this earnest servant of God changed the 
whole current of my life. 1 began to reflect. I was hungry for 
religious informtition. I bought a small pocket Bible, the first I 
ever possessed. It isstillin my library, Fletcher's Appeal I also 
read with interest. The following year, under the ministry of 
the Rev. Ueorge Sim, I united with the Ciiurch. When I re- 
ceived Methodist teaching, that remarkable scene, with its con- 
comitant feelings and emotions, in the church of my native vil- 
lage, some twenty-three years before, which had seemingly been 
forgotten, came back whh wonderful vividness. Then I knew 
what it meant. All was made plain. Christ met me there. 

Thii-s was this man led step by step to the knowledge 
of God as it is in Clirist Jesus. And the awe-stricken 
boy, amid the flickering tapers and pictures of Roman- 
ism on the banks of the Rhine, becomes in the provi- 
dence of God an able minister of the New Testament 
among the Sierras of California, 

In the fall of 1864, having been recommended by the 
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Coulterville Class, he was licensed to preach by the "■ 
Snelling Circuit Qjiarterly Conference, J. L. Burchard 
being llie presiding elder, and D. A. Janiisuji secre- 

He was employed in 1866 as a supply on the Sonora 
Circuit, and the following year admitteil on trial in the 
Pacific Conference. 

Brother Alsanson is a tall, slenderly- btull Austrian, 
with a strong German accent. He has ever been a i 
hard student, and, having a retentive memory, he has j 
his mind well supplied with the thoughts of the best 
authors, is well posted in doctrine, thinks deeply, and 
expresses his thoughts with clearness and beauty. To 
the cultivated his accent adds something of a charm to 
his speech. He is ever earnest in the pulpit, and has 
done us good work. Those who have sat longest un- 
der his ministry appreciate him most. His heart is in 
the work, and he esteems no labor or self-denial too 
great to be endured in the service of Him who led him 
by so strange a path to the enjoyment of the knowl- 
edge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

As there was but the single applicant for admis- 
sion, we felt the need of humbling ourselves before 
God. and hence the following resolution was adopted 
on the second day of tho session: 

Itfsnhrd. That we will observe the Fridav before the first 
Stind-iv in December nexl (is a day of fasting and prayer lo the 
great Head of the Church lo ra<sc up. call, com mlsftion, and send 
forth laborers into the whitening fietd^i on Ibis coait. 

While God fully understands the wants of hisChurch, 
he nevertheless has commanded his followers to pray 
the Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers 
into his harvest, and the Church that fails to do this 
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will soon find the ranks of her ministry thinned and 
deserted, A profound sense of this fnct pressed itself 
upon our minds, and hence we resolved to make amends. 

During ihe previous year the Rev. W, T. Luckey, 
D.D., had resigned the Presidency of Pacific Method- 
ist College. He retired with the love and esteem of 
all connected with the institution, and the Rev, J. R. 
Thomas, D.D., LL.D.. at the head of Emory College, 
Oxford, Georgia, was tendered the Presidency. He 
accepted, and at once came out and assumed control of 
the college. He was a man of vast learning, and one 
of the noblest of the noble. He continued President 
of the college until its removal to Santa Rosa, when he 
removed to Mendocino County, and has lived in retire- 
ment ever since. He was once or twice elected Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in his county, and sev- 
eral times he has had charge of a school; but he lives 
in retirement amid the quiet of his little home, exerting 
a blessed influence on the community in which he 
dwell*. 

Among the noble acts of our Conference was the 
surrender of all the missionary drafts held against the 
Missionary Board to assist in paying the " old mission- 
ary debt." The following is the resolution adopted by 
the Conference, and cheerfully acquiesced in by those 
in possession of these drafts: 

Raohcd. That the preachers of tlie Pncific Conrerencc hold- 
ing drafts against the Missionary Society are requested to relin- 
quish the same, and these draOa be placed to Ihe credit of Ihe 
PaciRc Conference In payment of its proportion of Ihe "old ni!«- 
ilonnrj debt," as assessed by Ihe Inte General Conference. 

This "old missionary debt" was a debt of honor. 
During the war our Church was cut off from all com- 
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munication with the outside world, and we had no 
means of sending money to sustain our Mission in 
China. The Rev. Dr. Carleton, of the M. E. Church 
(North), in the city of New York, took the risk, and 
sent all the money that was necessary to keep the Mis- 
sion alive, trusting to the honor of our Church to re- 
pay him should we ever be able. When our people 
came out of the war, utterly ruined financially, one of 
the first things done by them was to pay this debt. 
The preachers of the Pacific Conference were poorly 
able to give up these drafts, but they cheerfully did it 
to the amount of $2,140, and have never been the poorer 
for it. We admit that it was not a very equitable way 
of meeting our share of this old debt, for it forced some 
of the preachers to pay from one to two hundred dol- 
lars, while others who held no drafts paid nothing. 
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on wQs held in Sacramento, 
Bishop E. M. Marvin presid- 
lop Marvin's first visit to our 
d protracted s 



■HE eighteenth 
f October 7-17, 

[. This was Bisho] 
coast, and this was a slon 
lasting ten days. But with the utmost patience did he 
bear all the responsibilities and labors of the Confer- 
ence. There had been misunderstandings among some 
of the members, and a thorongh and careful investiga- 
tion of these things became necessary. But out of all 
our difficulties the Lord in his kind providence brought 
us. In many respects it was a memorable Conference. 
The saintly Marvin came to us in the fullness of the 
gospel of Christ. He read the parable of the ten 
virgins, and after some very impressive remarks he 
conducted a prayer-meeting that was characterized by 
great fervor and religious interest. He made the im- 
pression, without seeming to try to do so, that he was 
a man who lived near to God. Placed al the head of a 
band of Methodist preachers, it was an easy matter for 
him to kindle the deepest devotion, and lead them into 
a happy state of religious enjoyment. 

David F. Overton, Lewis C. Renfro. and J. K. P. 
Price were received on trial at this Conference. 

D. F. Overton, after traveling four years, located, al 
his own request. 

L. C. Renfro was born in Henry County, Missouri, 
Februaiy i, 1S43. His people, who came originally 
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from Kentucky, were all Missionary Baptists. He was i 
the first of tlie family to break ranks and join tlie i 
Methodist Church. The family moved to California, 
and settled in Yolo County, in 1853. Here he was. 
raised. The foundation of his education was laid in 
the public schools, At the ngc of seventeen he was 
soundly converted to God. He had aspirations for a 
higher education than the public schools could give 
him, and turned his thoughts to Pacific Methodist Col- 
lege, then in its infancy. He entered college in the 
fall of 1S61, and continued his course until he graduated 
in 1S67. While in college he was upright in nil his 
deportment, and exerted a healthful religious influence 
among his fellow-students. The visits of his pastor to 1 
his little " cabin on the hill " were always met with it 1 
cordiality that showed that he appreciated them. Soon 
after his conversion he was put to work. In college 
he did not refuse when called upon to do any thing for 
Ihe Master. Hence he has never known any thing 
else than to work and to prosper. He heard the voice 
of Jesus in the beginning of his Christian career, "Oc- J 
cupy till I come," and he has never known a period of 
idleness. 

He taught school for a year after graduation, and 
then entered the itinerancy, where he has found abun- 
dant opportunity to work for God and his Church. 
His Indefaiigahlc labors have brought prosperity to the 
Church wherever he has been sent. 

He had hard work completing a church in Colusft I 
his first year, and yet he found lime to complete two J 
years' study in one, passed a creditable examination, J 
and was ordained deacon by Bishop Marvin at the en- 
suing Conference 
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He has filled some important stations, ami alwitys 
does his work well. 

In 1871 he was elected Assistant Secretary of the 
Conference, and served in that capacity till 1S77. when 
hewas elected Sccretury, which position lie has held to 
the present. His records pass unchallenged by General 
Conference cominillees. His motto is, " Faithfulness in 
small as well as great matters." 

J. K. P. Price was born in Sebastian County, Ar- 
kansas, June 30, 1S43. His family moved to California 
in 1853. In the fall of 1S58, at a camp-meeting held 
by the Rev. J. Kelsay, he was converted. Some years 
after he felt moved to preach the gospel, and, confer- 
ring not with flesh and blood, he gave himself unre. 
servedly to the work of God. Naturally of a timid 
disposition, he at lirst had a hard struggle. But 
couraged by his brethren and a strong sense of duty, 
be pressed on in his noble work, steadily rising in use 
fulness until he has reached the presiding eldership. 

He, like many others, owes much to the pious at 
mosphere that surrounded his early life in the honn 
circle. His parents were deeply pious, and he saw ii 
those he loved best the murks and signs of genuine 
Christianity. 

There were reported at ibis Conference 50 Sunday- 
schools, with 345 officers and teachers, 1,891 pupils, 66 
conversions among the children, and $1,451.75 collect- 
ed and expended for Sunday-school purposes. The 
net increase in the membership of the Church was 260, 
and the net increase in Church-property was 15,429. 

Thus we were steadily advancing in all the interests 
of the Church; and although we wfri; not making the 
rapid strides of many who belonged to the older Con- 
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Terences, and who could not appreciate the difficulties 4 
with whicii wc had to contend, jel this was encour- 
nghig. Sometimes not to lose is lo gain. SimpljK I 
holding one's position is worth as much in the linal ( 
summing up as to advance. 

For two or three years O. P.- Fitzgerald had b 
editing The Christian Spectator at his own risk. It* 
was not in the hands of the Conference, and although 
it was looked upon as our paper, yet it was an individ- 
ual enterprise; and the Conference and Church wero 
under a lasting debt of obligation to Dr. Fitzgerald for 
this paper. It had won its way to prominence, was 
now upon n'hat was regarded as a safe basis, and the 
Conference therefore adopted h as their organ, pledg- , 
ing themselves for its support, 

Bishop Marvin remained on the coast during the 
year, visiting from place to place, and preaching and i 
laboring in revivals wherever he went. He wouldj 
preach, and when penitents presented themselves at i 
the altar for prayers, he came down among ihcm and 
labored with all the ardor and zeal necessary, never 
sparing himself. He strengthened the hands of the 
ministers and Church wherever he went. 

His stay and labors with us demonstrated the impor- , 
tance to us and onr work of a Bishop remaining oa 
the coast all the while. Our work on this coast was 
peculiar, and we needed some one like Bishop Marvin' 
to direct and assist us iu sustaining the Church and car- 
rjing on the work in which wc are engaged; and we 
hope yet to see the day when one of our General Su- 
perintendents will reside in the State. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

fHE nineteenth session was held in Vacavillc, in 
the college-building, beginning October 6, 1S69, 
Bishop E. M. Marvin again presiding. His stay 
with us during the year had bound him closely to all 
our hearts. He had spent two weeks in Vacavdle, la- 
boring in an extensive revival of religion, in which 
many of the students had been converted, and the 
Church strengthened and blessed. The citizens and 
students there were sharers in the pleasures of this 
Conference. 

We had but a single applicant for admission on trial 
in the Conference — J. W. Allen — recommended from 
tlie Los Angeles District. He was appointed as assist- 
ant or junior preacher on the San Bernardino Circuit 
with M. W. Glover, and when the Los Angeles Con- 
ference was organized he remained with it, and is still 
an honored member of that body. 

Four were re-admitted— viz.: J. P. Jones, formerly 
of the Montgomery Conference; J. L. Brown, of the 
Missouri Conference; and J, M. Lovell and A. M. Bai- 
ley, formerly of the Pacific Conference. Of the last 
two we have spoken elsewhere. 

J. P. Jones was a good preacher and useful man. It 
was through his labors and instrumentality that the 
church in Vacaville was erected. We had always used 
the college chapel as a place of worship, but he, with 
others, thought we ought to have a church-building, 
and it was accordingly put up 
^3 
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He labored with us until 1S73, when he located, al 
his own request. Afterward he united with the Log' 
Angeles Conference, but is again in the local rAoks. 

J. L. Blown was sent to San Luis Obispo, and also 
became a member of ihe Los Angeles Conference at 
its organization, we believe. 

Wc received l.y transfer J. Kclsny. D. M. Rice, J, 
W. Craig, and John Wood, from the Cohinibin Con. 
fcrence. All. except the last named, were in orders.' 
He was in his first -year. Also Abrani Adams, from tJu»^ 
Mobile Conference. 

Kelsay and Rice had been members of the Pacific 
Conference. 

J. W. Craig was an Oregon -made preacher. He 
was licensed to preach while he was yet n lad, and 
from the first he gave promise of great power and use- 
fulness. He was eminently scriptural in his preaching 
besides, there was an unction accompanying all hiS; 
ministrations that held bis audiences spell-bound. ?ia, 
young man ever licensed on the coa.<it gave richel 
promise of usefulness than he. But from some 
in after-years he seemed to be shorn of much of hi 
strength. He remained a member of the Pacific Con* 
fcrence until 1S74, when he returned to his native Con- 
John Wood was a young man, a brother-in-law of J, 
W, Craig. He did good work in our Conference for 
number of years, when he transferred to the Lo< An- 
geles Conference, where he still labors 

A. Adams was sent to San Bernardino Circuit, and 
-IS that point was in the bounds of the Los Angeles 
Conference at its organization, he remained in that Con- 
ference. 
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At tills session a coraniittee, consisting of Jesse Wood, 
Samuel Brown, M. W. Ulover, J. G. Shelton, and L.J. 
Hedgpctli, was iippointt-d to prepare and report n pinn 
for a Cliurcli ExtcnHion Society; and iu due time tiiey 
presented the following plan, which was adopted and 
put into immediate execution: 



.-, appointed to I'eport a plan for the organUa- 
tion or a Cliurch Extension Society, beg leave to ofler u their 
report the following resolutions: 

Jtesolvfd, I. That we organize a permanent Society, to t>e 
ityicd "The Church Extension Society or tiie Pacific Confer- 
ence of the Method iflt Episcopal Church, South." 

i. That the Society shall be composed of a President to be ap- 
pointed by the Bishop from among the preachers oT this Confer- 
ence, a Vice-president, Secretary, and TreaKiircr, and a Hoard or 
Directorx, composed of one preacher in each presiding elder'ii 
district in the Conference. All of them shall Itc elected nninuil- 
\y bv the Conference. 

3. That when all the ofliccrs and directors have had ouHicient 
o them of a meeting, the presence of live others, with I he 
President, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busiiic-s. 
<,. That the presiding elders of the Conrcreocc shall be rx 
eficio Corresponding Secretaries of the Society, whose duly It 
shall be to Turnish information to the Societj' o( means and meos- 
s within their districts. 

. Thai it shall be the duty of the Society (1) to devise a plan 
for raising Tunds to aid in purchasing church and parsonage lots 
in desirable places, aid in erecting church and parion.-ige build- 
ings thereon, and for the support of Its own missioniries; (1) to 
procure from the local ranks or otherwise ministerial aid for the 
occupation of new territory, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
presiding elder nearest the work; (3) to furnish information as to 
the dimensions, style, and probable cost of church -buildings and 
parsonages. 

6. That the Bishop be requested to appoint a missionary, to act 
under the direction of the Society, for the furtherance of its ob- 
jects, wiiose salary shall l)c paid out of the funds of the Society. 
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So it will be seen that the Pacific Conference moved 
in advance of the General Conference on this line a 
number of years. We saw and felt the necessity of 
such an organization; and although in its practical 
workings it did not accomplish any great things, yet it- 
sliowed the wisdom of our Conference in its organiza- 

There had been a good deal of antagonism between 
ours and the M. E. CImrch (no fault of ours); but now 
they seemed inclined to cultivate more fraternal rela- 
tions with os; and the California Conference of the M, 
E. Church, at Its session a few weeks previous to oiiri, ■ 
appointed a committee of two of their leading mem' 
hers— viz., E. Thomas, D.D., and M. C. Briggs, D.D. — 
as fraternal delegates to the Pacific Conference, ^vho, 
upon their introduction, presented the following writ- 
ten expressions of fraternity: 

To the Dlshop and Member* of the Pacific Annual Conference 

of the Methodist EpUcopol Church, South. 

Dear Falieri iritd Brflbren .—At the lale session of the C«H- 
fomU Cotiference of the M. E. Church, the undersigned were 
appointed to Qtlend your session, and bear to rou the rratemal 
c on *idc rations and greetings of that body. Iti pursuance of thnt 
appointment and the miRMoo it Implies, ivc salute you in the name 
of our common Lord, and In the lahh and interests of our com- 
inon Methodism. 

Having a common origin and aim, and — nbatin); a regreirut 
parenthesis of some liventy-five ycnrs— n common hi»torv. It 
teems to us duly right and proper that we slioi'ld cultivate lite 
amenities and exchange the courtesies that pertain to ClirUIIan 
brotherhood, and that are pre-eminently fitting among those 
whtsc peculiar views of gospel truth mate pre-eminent ihc pro- 
fmindetl and most comprehensive charity — supreme love to 
Lord Jesus Christ — and from equal love to each other. To our 
apprehension the harmon;- of union, communion, and c 
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e of the cliarit^ that hopeth all things, thinketh no 
evil, never failolh. We are perauadcd that this love — heaven-de- 
scended — is posseasing in large and augmenting measure hearts 
loo long estranged, and that its Trank expression and Tree outflow 
will refresh and render fruitful ploees of Zlon long waste and 
desolate. 

The occasion or cause of our separation, and the too passion- 
nte controversy thence arising, we would remember only as in- 
centives to hearty and deep repentance, and as Ihe inclination to 
a higher and Aubllme devotion to our divine and clicrished mis- 
sion — spread of scriptural holiness over these lands — in the re- 
stored onerCBs for which we now love to hope and pray; one 
leadership, the exponent of which is our itinerant General Su- 
perintendence ; one sentiment animating the entire farces of 
American Methodism, the energy of our wonderful and aggress- 
ive system; the pure faith and ricli experience of our fathers, 
held and realised by all llie embattled hosts of our Zion; our 
only foes irrntional and credulous skepticism, arrogant and am- 
bitious popery, absorbing and consuming worldlines;. and all the 
forms and phases of vice thence arising. These considerations 
granted, we may push the conquests of the Cross o^■cr all the re- 
gions wasted by sin, and hasten the reign of righteousness and 

Tendencies to organic union are marked among the religious 
bodies. Nor can we fail to note that divine and all-embracing 
charity pauses not at lines of sect or party, but is self-diffusing as 
the light, and wanning as the sun'a rays, and seeks to make itself 
universal. We liave no theory to pre^sent, or plans or measures 
to name. Nor are we char|;ed with proposals. We come as 
brothers from brothers with fratcrniil s.ilutations. If your hearts 
ore as our hearts, give us your hands, nnd the union of hearts 
and hands in the service of the Lord will overcome Ihe obstacles 
of official and organic union — the consummation which will 
hasten the era of peace on earth and good-will to men, as it will 
heighten to joy of heaven. [Signed] E. Thomas, 

M. C. Bkiggs. 

O, P, FiUgeraltl, W. R. Gober. and J. C. Simmons 
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were appointed a committee to respond. In due time . 
they made the followhig response: 

Fraltriiat Mnsengers: — The ii tide rsigned, appointed by thia 
bodj to respond to the address presented by Ihe Rev. Drs. E. 
Thomas and M. C. Briggs, as Traternal delegates frnm the CaD- 
iornia Conference of the M. E. Church to the Pacific Confcr- 
i-iice, feel fully assured that they are the exponents of the real 
senlimcntB of our preachers and people ^vhcI^ thej- soy that they 
hail Ihis overture for more friendlj relations with devout and 
profound gratificatinn. It is our hope and prayer that the tend- 
ency and movement toward a heller understanding and rela- 
tions — when in the spirit of our holy Christianity — will continue 
nnd Increase; that God may be glorified, and that the kingdom 
of our common Lord may be advanced. Reciprocating cordially 
■he kindly spirit and fraternal expressions contained in Ihe ad- 
dress of these brethren, we recommend Ihe appointment of two 
members of the Pacific Conference as fruteriial messengers to 
the California Conference at its next session. 

[Signed] O. P. FiTZCERALP, 

W, R, GOBER, 

J. C Simmons, 
After quite a number of kindly speeches had been 
iiiade on the part of Tncmbcrs of the Conference, Bish- 
op Marvin made some telling remarks with reference 
to the M. E. Church still hoJding property that belonged 
to us in various parts of the country, that had been 
wrested from us by the strong hand of war. He said 
that ho wanted to see this property restored before the 
hand of fraternity was extended; that, as a man tliat 
loved righteousness, he could not " gush " with sentiment 
until wrongs ■were righted and property restored. And 
in view of the fact that the Bishops of the two Mcth- 
odisms were planning for a full and equitable adjust 
mcnt of the difficulties and differences existing hetwccm 
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ihc two Churches, the Conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolution; 

Resolved, That we heartfl/ Jndor»e the rcpl/ of our Bishopi 
to the propositions of the Bishops of the M. E. Church (North). 
made to them at their recent meeting in St. Louis, as appropriate, 
kind, and Christian in il9 diction, tone, and sentiment. 

[Signed' Jesse Woon, 

S.\MUEL Brown, 

The propositions referred to came from the College of 
Northern Bishops, expressed to our Bishops in their 
annual meeting in St. Louis, in May of this year ( 1S69), 
conveyed by Bishops Janes and Simpson. This over- 
ture resulted in what is known as the " Cape May Com- 
mission," at which " conflicting claims to property were 
adjudicated, both on general principles and in special 
cases; and directions were laid down regulating the oc- 
cupation of places, as well as property." 

This Joint Commission, which held its sessions from 
August 17 to 23, 1S76, in the beginning of their delib- 
erations, without a dissenting voice, adopted this basis 
and declaration of the two Churches: 

Sfalui of the Metkodlsl Efhcofal Chnrch and 0/ the MM- 
edisi Efiscofal Chorch, Sonlk, anii Iheir ea-ardiiiaU rela- 
lioHi aa leg-Himate branches of Episcopal Metliodhm. 
Each of said Church is a. legitimate branch of Episcopal Meth- 
odism in the United States, having a common origin in tlie Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church organized in 1784; and uncG the organi- 
zation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was consum- 
mated in 1S46 by the voluntary exercise of the right of the South- 
em Annual Conferences, ministers, and members to adhere to that 
communion, it has been an evangelical Church, reared on script- 
ural foundations, and lier ministers and members, with those of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, have constituted one family, 
though in distinct ecclcsianticnl connections. 
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The results of this Commission were finally indorsed^ 
by the ecclesiastical bodies of both Churches. 

The delegates to the ensuing General Conference-1 
elected at this Conference were— clerical, O. Fisher. T. I 
C. Barton, and E. K. Miller; lay. W. T. Ruckcr, W. E. J 
Cocke, and W. R, Bane. 

A review of the year's labors by the Committee on 
the State of the Work filled tlicm with (gratitude for 
thesiiccessthathadattendedourlabors. Theysuy: "The 
state of the work is decidedly encouraging, whether we 
regard It from material or spiritual stand-points, in its 
actual, comparative, or prospective asi>ects. .... 
Church-property has been acquired, beautiful temples 
have been erected and dedicated to God, pecuniary cm* 
barrassmcnts have been removed out of the way of both I 
Church and educational enterprises, new projects hava I 
been inaugurated, new fields have been entered and oc- 
cupied, and yet so inviting is the territory still beyond 
us that the heart of every devoted member of our little 
band pulsates with renewed ardor as he lifts up bis 
eyes to the whitening fields and catches the sentiment'] 
of apostolic zeal to carry the gospel to the regions be-.' 
. Our statistical exhibit this year will show i 
f membership over the preceding of socne.J 
Our future, brethren, on this coast it a.1 
, if we arc true to ourselves, our Cliurcb, 1 
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fHE twentieth session was held in Stockton, Octo- 
ber 5, 1S70, Bishop W. M, Wightman presiding. 
This was Bishop Wightman's first visit to our 
Conference, and we were very much impre^bed with 
his dignity and scholarly appearance. 

Only three candidates for admission presented them- 
selves at tiiis session ^Robert H. Rhodes, from Stock- 
ton Station; Asbury P. Black, from Millcrton Circuit; 
and Thomas K. Howell, from Visalia Circuit. All were 
admitted. 

R. H, Rhodes was sent as Junior preacher on ihc 
Santa Clara Circuit, but gave up the work after a few 
months' trial, and was discontinued at his own request 
at the ensuing session. 

A. P. Black was born in Cherokee County. Ga.. Xo- 
vembcr S, 1842. He was one who sought the Lord in 
childhood. He united with the Church when but nine 
years of age, although he did not experience a satisfac- 
tory change of heart imtil in his thirteenth year. He was 
teaching school in his native State when the late Civil 
War occurred. I le was then but nineteen years of age, 
Promptly closing his school, he enlisted as a soldier; and 
although so young, his virtues were so much appreci- 
ated that he was placed in various positions of trust and 
responsibility. But amid all the excitement, turmoil, 
and temptation of that awful period, he never forgot 
thai he was a soldier of Jesus Christ: nor that his first 
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allegiance was to him. His Bible was his constant ct 
panion, and night atid morning in his tent he read its 
sacred words of comfort and consolation. 

In the year 1866 he was licensed to preach by the 
Quarterly Conference of Calhoun Circuit, North Geor- 
gia Conference. In 1S69 he came to California and lo- 
cated in the bounds of the MlUcrton Circuit. He waa 
in feeble health when he joined the Conference. His 
first work was on the Stockton Circuit. His zeal and 
faithfulness on that work left the impression upon saint 
and sinner that he was a good man. A foreigner, con- 
templating his character, once remarked: "I think he 
is the best man I ever saw. If preachers were all as 
earnest, faithful, and pious as he is, they would convert 
the world." 

Tlic next year he was sent to the Sonora Circuit- 
Here he soon won all hearts, working diligently And 
prayerfully for the Master. His labors at the close of, 
the year culminated in a glorious revival of religion.-' 
Although tile people of the circuit knew that his health 
was hopelessly gone, yet they desired his return, and' 
he was accordingly sent back. He preached btit five 
sermons after Conference, when he turned hi^ steps to 
the little parsonage, that an afTectionate people had fitted 
up for him, to await the end. For two long montlis or 
more he had to wait and suflcr the will of his Saviour. 
During this period of waiting he talked lo all who came 
to see him, impressing them with the fact that it Was 
good to trust Christ and be resigned to his will. When 
the final hour came, calling liis wife and children to his 
bedside, he gave them his parting benediction, and with 
the expression, " Blessed Jesus! " upon his lips, he foIUi 
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Thomas K. Howell was born in I'ope County, Ar- 
kansas, September 17, 1S43. He was another example 
of early piety. When but a tittle child he became much 
interested on the subject of religion. His mother taught 
him the usual prayer of childhood; "Now I lay me 
down to sleep." This he could not comprehend, and 
asked her to give him a prayer that he could understand, 
when she gave him the following formula that pleased 
him, and that he repeated many times a day: "O 
Lord, make me a good boy; help me to obey my moth- 
er, and when I get to be a man, make me a good 
Christian." When in his sixteenth year he became 
deeply concerned about his soul's salvation, and sought 
for the evidence of his acceptance with God with all 
his heart; and while raking hay in his father's field, 
God let in the light of his Spirit and thrilled him 
with the consciousness of pardon. With this blessing 
came the call to work for Jesus. At once he began to 
cast about in his mind how he could best fulfill the will 
of God. His first desire was for an education. He en- 
tered Pacific Methodist College, and graduated in 1S67. 
He was soon called to a chair in Visalia Seminary, whidi 
he filled to the entire satisfaction of all concerned for 
the space of three years. 

His first appointment was to the Visalia Station, 
where he labored with great acceptability among the 
people with whom he had lived three years. The next 
year he was sent to Vacaville, where he had been edu- 
cated. His consistent life in college only prepared the 
way for usefulness on this charge. He was very suc- 
cessful here. The next appointment given him was 
Petahinia. He went and preached the first Sabbath 
after Conference, and returned to Vacaville to close up 
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s matters there, and make a short visit to his pareotl 
in Copperopolis, 

In conversation with his mother, who had alwa)^ 
been his spiritual adviser, soon after his arrival, I 
t>poke of his own labors to build up tlie cause of Christ^ 
He said it did seem to him that the gospel of Jesus w 
so precious, and so well adapted to the wants of o 
race, that when he presented it to the people they would I 
embrace it gladly. " But," said he, ''they do not; and j 
I fear I am not sufficiently holy myself, and I thought'3 
I would come home, and here in these mountains I'l 
would fast and pray until God would bless mc with J 
more of his Spirit, and thus fit me for his work." 

The following Sabbath his mother found him alone, i 
with tears running down his cheeks (a very unusual i 
thing with him — he scarcely ever wept). At her ap- 1 
proach he said, "O mother, I have had such i 
whelming manifestations of the goodness of God I amH 
melted into tenderness! I cannot help weeping." 

Soon after reaching home he was attacked with in- 
termittent congestive fever, accompanied with hemor- 
rhage of the lungs. After the first attack he grew bet- 
ter, and his friends thought he would soon get well; 
but a more violent attack dashed all their hopes, and 
they felt that God had led him home to die. He " was 
tranquil amid alarms," and with perfect composure ar- 
ranged all his worldly business, not forgetting his A/ma 
Afater, leaving one hundred dollars of his little store 
for Pacific Methodist College, When he mentioned 
some of his brethren in the ministn' lo whom he was 
ardently attached, his brother proposed to telegraph for 
them. ■■ No," said he; " they are nil at work for Jesus, 
and it won't do to c.ill them away from Iheir work." 
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f He talked all the time of the Church, expressing the 
most ardent desire for its prosperity and success. Even 
when in delirium, hia mind in its wandering dwelt on 
nothing else. The most hallowed influences filled the 
room where God's chosen servant was waiting for the 

, heavenly messengers. Just before he died, he said, 
"Jesus, precious Jesus! my race is almost run. I have 
followed Jesus faithfully. I shall soon be in heaven, 
God bless you all." His dying car caught the sound of 
coming bands of angels, and he spoke of their music, 

, saying, "Do you hear the singing of thai band of an- 

' gels? I can hear it distinctly." The voices of these 
celestial messengers fell upon his ear ere the vail of his 

I earthly tabernacle was rent. The whole community 
was deeply moved by his death. One man, a professed 
infidel, as he stood by the corpse, said, "If there is a 

. heaven. Tommy Howell has gone there." His death 
occurred December 3, 1873. 

Thus these two loving, sweet-spirited young preach- 
ers entered the Conference together, and were both 

' called from labor within a few months of each other. 
No subject that has ever engaged the attention of the 
Pacific Conference has given it more solicitude than the 
sustaining of a religious paper in our. midst. At al- 
most every Conference it has come in for its full share 
of attention. And the appeals for help have been urg- 
ent and long-continued. For several yeans O. F. Fitz- 
gerald had been editing The Christian Spectator, and 
carrying much of its burden. But a change was 
thought by some to be fur the best; and while the Con- 
ference by formal action said, " While we express our 
appreciation of the ability of the Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald 
as an editor, and our high estimate ui his services in 
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that capacity, we indorse the action of the Publishing ■ 
Committee in assuming the editorial nianagemeiil of 
the paper during the past year, and we heartily tender 
to the members of that committee, and also to W. B. 
Parsons, who has so efficienlly co-operaled with them, 
our cordial and hearty thanks for the able and efficient 
manner in which they have discharged the difficult and , 
delicate duties devolving upon them. We also tak^d 
pleasure in expressing our confidence in C. A. KlosCrl 
and our high appreciation of the services he has TenyT 
dcrcd to Southern Methodism on this coast in pubUsb>a 
ing the Spectator" 

Dr. Fitzgerald was at the time State SupcrinlcndentJ 
of Public Instruction, and during the year some misuilvfl 
derstanding had arisen between him and the publisheFfl 
with reference tu certain modes of obtaining advertise^ff 
ments for the paper that became a matter of conscicncsl 
with Dr. Fitzgerald, and for much of the year the Pub-fl 
lishing Committee had bad entire control of it ACa 
this Conference an Editorial Committee, consisting o 
W, R. Golier, W. F. Compton. and G. Sim, was ap/1 
pointed, with Wick. B. Parsons, a layman, as managinj^ 
editor. This arrangement lasted for one year. wheOifl 
Wick. B. Parsons offered to take the entire control o<[,' J 
the paper, and publish it for the Conference, and C. A,ll 
Klose was instructed to turn over to Brother Parsoiu-jl 
all the property of the office. Its name wa^ changed J 
back to Pacific MelhodisI, and since then Wick. B. 
P.irsons has been the sole editor. 

It was during this year that the Board of Trustees of 
Pacific Methodist College, at their annual meeting in 
May, had brought before them the question of the re- 
moval of the college. 
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Vacaville had been selected mainly because buildings 
were already on the ground. It was regarded as a 
healthy location, and wc could commence operations at 
once. But after a ten years' experience, we began to 
discover our mistake. While wc had enjoyed a meas- 
ure of prosperity, we felt that we had come far short 
of what ought to be our growth and standing, after all 
the labor and means expended there. Some of the 
leading members of the little community were opposed 
to us, and were throwing their weight of influence 
against us. We felt that there were other communities 
in the State that would extend to us much more of sym- 
pathy and patronage than we were receiving here, and 
the question was brought squarely before the Board at 
its meeting. The matter was discussed at length, and 
propositions were made to make the change, provided 
any other community would offer greater inducements 
than we enjoyed at Vacaville. At the same time, the 
opportunity was given the latter place to make propo- 
sitions to us to have the college remain in their midst. 

The friends of Vacaville, seeing what they were about 
to lose by their own action, rallied, and asked a suffi- 
cient delay to enable ihcm to see what could be done 
for the college in their midsL The counties of Solano 
and Yolo were canvassed by an active committee; and 
though liberal propositions of endowment were made, 
yet Santa Rosa came in with a bid, pledging themselves 
to give ten acres of ground in the heart of their city, 
erect thereon a better building than the one we now oc- 
cupied, and add $1^,000 to our endowment. 

Santa Rosa was located in the heart of one of the 
most beautiful valleys in the Stale. A railroad from 
San Francisco was being built, and the climate was all 
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that we could ask. UnJer tlieae circumstances it 
decided to move, and accordingly the order was given. 
The buildings at Vacaville were disposed of at a merely | 
nominal figure, and all our interests as a college in tti;a ' 
place were sold to the Baptist denomination. They 
took hold with commendable zeal, but after about the . 
same length of experience as we had had. gave it up, J 
and moved ihcir interests clsewbere. 

Immediately after the adjournment of our Confer-'] 
cnce, Bishop W. M. Wightman proceeded to San Ber- . 
nardino, where he organized the Los Angeles Confer- 
ence with the following members: William Moorts, M, > 
W. Glover, R. A. Latimer, A. Adams, William Monk«".J 
W. A. Spurlock, G. E. Butler, J. E. Miller, D. M. Rice^.| 
and Alexander Groves. 

This organization took place October z6, 1870. Twft] 
of these original members have withdrawn from thfr 
communion of our Church — viz., W. A. Spurlock and! 
(i. E. Butler. William Monk returned to Texas after ■ 
fL-w years, and D. M. Rice has found his way back into I 
the Pacific Conference. 

These men deserve more than a passing notice. Sonw 1 
of them have passed in review before ua, having form* (i 
crly been members of the Pacific Conference. We' 
shall avail ourselves of the sketches written by the nble^.* 
pen of the Rev. C. B. Riddick. D.D., now of the Pa- 
cific Conference, who wrote them for the Pacific Metk* 
ttdisl. Dr. Riddick says; 

The Rev. William Moores was born in Smith Couii- , 
ly. Middle Tennessee, January 26, iSoS. He preached ' 
his first sermon on the 3d of July, 1S35. That fall, in i 
October, he was received on trial as a traveUng preach- 
er into the Tennessee Conference. In 1S38 he traM^4 
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ferret) to the Alabama Confereace, where he continued 
for seven years. In 1846 he was transferred lo the Ar- 
kansas Conference, %vhich at that time included the 
whole State of Arkansas. A few years after (in 1850 
or 1851), the Little Rock (formerly called Ouachita) 
Conference ^as formed, and he remained in that Con- 
ference until the fall of 1S69, when he was transferred 
to California — remaining, however, in the Little Rock 
Conference, on Ouachita Circuit, until August, 1S70, 
when he came West, and was present, as before stated, 
at the organization of the Los Angeles Conference. 
He traveled both the Los Angeles and Santa Barbara 
Districts, and labored on station and circuit work until 
1SS2, when, at San Luis Obispo, he was superannuated, 
which relation he now sustains. Tennessee, Alabama, 
Arkansas, and California! Veteran of half a century, 
well done! Over all these broad lands has he gone, 
preaching the gospel, and thousands have been led from 
'■ sin's destructive way " under his ministry. 

Brother Moorcs is a unique man. His convictions 
arc so deep that those who du not understand him often 
construe them into prejudices. He is regarded by some 
as an austere, intolerant man, but I have never found 
him so. He has always been as gentle as a woman to 
me, and who that has ever visited him at his own house, 
and witnessed his genial, child-like spirit in the midst 
of his family, can have such a thought of him? 1 feel 
richer to-day for having known this holy man of God, 
and indeed, my wife and self have learned to reverence, 
with a feeling akin to filial devotion, the almost sacred 
and altogether saintly presence of Father Moores. I 
can never forget the first time I saw him — a bronzed, 
stalwart- looking old gentleman, at home on a visit to 
34 
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his family from the far-otT Santa Barbai'a OislricL 
remember he fuund some objection to my wife's drci 
hut he ilid it in siicli a gentle, sweet-spirited way, thi 
to thlh ihiy she loves him ns a father. He Is tt stroni 
preacher, and at times rises to heights of startling a 
impassioned speech. 

He is a firm believer in Christian perfection as "^m 
second blessing." and in his old age, as he nt 
" \'alley of shadows," he seems greatly moved on tUlfl 
subject. Grand old man I Ae lives holiness, and who v 
quarrel with him whether it be a gradual or instaDtfl 
ncous work? At the last session of the Los Ang^ 
Conference I was compelled, as his presiding elder, \ 
approach him on the subject, having learned that \ 
liad joined a "Band of Holiness," under the auspict 
of the " Southern Ciilifornia and Arizona Holiness / 
sociation." I thought 1 knew* the man well enough || 
be sure that he meant no wrong to the Church that h 
licensed him to preach, and under whose vows of c 
nation he had su long " gone in and out " as a preacher, 
and I was not mistaken. Who that was present at thai 
Annual Conference in Los Angeles City last fall cun 
forget the occasion when this venerable man rose Up, ' 
at the call of his name for passage of character, SD^j 
stated that if the joining of a band of holines 
what was considered another Church organization li 
given his brethren offense he was sorry, and he woill 
immediately withdraw from it. At once the sympi 
thies of the whole Conference, so far us I know, wers 
with him, and his character parsed without a diasenting 
voice. There has always been an honest difference of 
opinion upon this subject among Methodists, as to nuio- 
ncr and mode, but never ai to (he fact and posMbilily 
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of Christian holiness; nnd if a man clings to the Church, 
thnt Cliurdi whose great mission has hcun to "spread 
scriptural holiness over all these Ian Js," I have no qiinr- 
rcl with him. Would to God we were all baptized 
with the spirit of fire and entire consecration to the 
great work to which he has called us! I am persuaded. 
as I grow older, that tcmpernmcntal differences furniiih 
large grounds for Christian forbearance, and he Is wisest 
and drinks most deeply of the spirit of true religion 
who cultivates the grace of Christian charity. "And 
to godliness add," says the aiiostle, what? Can any 
thing be added to godliness? Yes — "brotherly kind- 
ness." I close this brief sketch with a quotation from 
a letter received from him a few weeks ago. He will 
pardon mc for introducing it here: "I am now in my 
77th year, and 1 must say. like Jacob of old, few and 

tevil have the days of the years of my life been, and 
^ave not attained unto the days of the years of the life 
of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage. I mourn 
because I was not fully awakened to ihc subject of 
heart purity, entire sanclificalion, at an early day of my 
ministry, and induced to seek and obtain that great Bi- 
ble doctrine in my own experiunce, then I shotdd have 
been divinely qualified for the work of the ministry. No 
onccan tell how manv mure souls I should have been in- 
strumental in saving, and how much bitter heart-sorrow 
I oowin myoldagel should have been relieved of in retro- 
Ispecting past life- I am very thankful I have a merciful 
J High Priest, who is touched with the feelings of our 
{.infirmities, and is able and willing to save all of ihcm 
> the uttermost who come to God by him. 1 would ad- 
Ivise yon and all young preachers to commence at once 
f to seek this glorious gospel experience, if yoii would do 
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good ill saving souls and be ready to n 
at his call." 

Dr. Riddick says of M. W. Glover: 

Milton White Glover was born near Bowling Greei 
Warren County, Kentucky. January i, iSi-j. He v 
licensed to preach on 13rush Creek Circuit, Bento^ 
County, Mo., by W. W, Redman, presiding elder, 
the year 18,^7; was married to Elizabeth Osbom, Octo-J 
bcr 15, 1S39. This faithrul wifcstiU survives him. Sh#J 
lives near San Bernardino, vt'ith her noble son Jat 
calmly awaiting the summons to come up higher. 

It was one of my chief joys, in visiting San Bemtti 
dino, to hold my quarterly meetings the past year, to A 
meet this dear, good woman and mother in Israel. She 
was certain to be present at the Saturday morning serv- 
ice, and there was always a serene joy in her face that 
to me was an inspiration. She belongs to that illustrious 
company of women " of whom the world was not wor- 
thy," who in the earlier days of Methodism shared with 
true Christian cheerfulness the privations and toils of^ 
their husbands, and often by tlieir unflinching fortitad^fl 
braced them iiiT more heroic endurance. 

He was a member of the Missouri Conference for six 
years. He then located, but kept up regular appoint- 
ments until 1S50, when he came to California and re- 
mained five years, accumulating a very valuable prop-^ 
crty in Amador County in quartz- mines. In 1355 I 
returned to Missouri for his family, bringing ihcm v 
him to California the same year. In 1S57 he became 
involved, and surrendered his entire property to his 
creditors. Property is a dangerous thing for a Chris- 
tian minister. A fortune acquired by mining often 
eome^i in a dnv. and as suddenly •■ t.ikcs wings ami 
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flics awaj-. " The location of tliis good man was doubt- 
less the result of delicate health, ami yet it did not seem 
best in the eye of Divine Providence that he should 
accumulate earthly treasure. Who would have used 
it to better purpose, no far as all who knew him could 
sec? and yet it was denied him. He was distinguished 
for his liberality, and yet God did not intrust him with 
wealth. It might have corroded his pure spirit and 
secularizetl him for life. Life at its best is a tangled 
web, but we may be sure that God has a plan for ns — 
a plan which dominates all our fugitive impulses, our 
changeful purposes, and unconnected deeds. Event 
meets and answers event, wrong steps are retrod, bro- 
ken threads are taken up and worked in, triumphs of 

~ faith arc set over against failures in faith; and in and 
through all this strange and mingled discipline wc sec 

, the grace of God at work lo prepare us for the most 
honorable service and the highest blessedness. 

Allow me to say in this connection that it is a danger- 
ous thing for a traveling preacher to locate. Do not lo- 
cate, my brothel", if you have any reasonable evidence 
of God's blessing upon your past labors. Even if your 
healtl) fails, and you cannot stand the thickest of the 
fight, do not ask that your name be stricken from " the 
roll," but go back to the rear for awhile and join the 
" ambulance corps." The Conference needs your pres- 
ence and counsel, and while you are compar.ttivcly rest- 
ing and recruiting your health, you may, by visiting the 
sick, cheering the afflicted, promptly attending all the 
means of grace where you live, and occasionally prcach- 
ing'the gospel of resignation and obedience, win your 
neighbors to Christ, and in God's good time your health 
.may be regained and your way opened for active use- 
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fulness ;igaiii in the rfgular work, I am quite t^llre thi 
if Ktiitistics could be prepared on this subject, the rcsn] 
would show that locatiun " at his own request " in foiti 
fifths of the cases has proved disastrous. 

But lo return to the subject of this sketch. lie 
ccptcd the situation, and like »n honest man surremlerc 
all he had. .md with renewed con.sccration gavehimsd 
for life to the one work of an itinerant preacher. Ini 
1S5S he joined the Pacific Conference, and was sent ti 
the Santa Rosa Circuit. He remained in this Confer^ - 
cnce until the organization of the Los Angeles, in 1870. 
His last appointment and his first in the Los Angeles 
Conference was San Bernardino Station. The next 
year he was sent to Los Angeles Citv, and then \ 
re-appointed to San Dernardino, making the third v 
at that place. During this year he built the church ( 
rather rebuih it) in which our people there now » 

His next appointment v 
he built another church. 

He was emphatically a church-builder. It was no e 
matter in that day to build a church in Southern C 
fomia. There Was no Church-extension then, anil I 
Mission Board wab embarrassed — the membership v 
small and poor, for the most part — and if the preach) 
did not know the use of tools, anil have the will 
work, church-building was out of the question, 
were living to-day, you could track his ministry by thi 
churches built, 

In San Luis Obispo his health began to decline, j 
yet in weariness he toiled on. preaching, visiting. nn< 
doing with his own liandt much of the work npon t 
house, The nest year, 1S73. he was sent lo San 1 
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nartliuo Circuit as a sort of mission-work, on which his 
health utterly broke down. There was no provision made 
for his support during the year, but that generous, large- 
hearted man. Dr. Barton, and his excellent wile, invited 
Brother and Sister Glover to their hospitable home, and 
kindly carcJ for them until ihc next Conference. A 
thousand blessings upon them for such tender and con- 
siderate attention to two of God's aged servants! Dr. 
Barton is a Baptist, and yet for a whole year he gives a 
1 his own house to a Methodist preacher and his 
wife. This very day I was reading an account in the 
Argonaut of his wonderful vineyard, and orchard, and 
as I read, I Celt my pulse beat faster, and in my heart I 
thanked and blessed him for his kindness to these dear 
old people. 

At the next Conference BrotherGlover was granted, 
at his own request, a. superannuated relation, and so 
continued until his death, which occurred April 3, 1S77, 
while he was eating breakfast. His great desire, in re- 
gard to his last days on earth, was that he should not 
linger in a protracted sickness, and his request was 
granted. Those who were about him in the evening 
of his life have told me that the nearer the end, the more 
eager he was to reach it. He never complained of his lot, 
but delighted to suffcras well as to do God's will. " 1 glo- 
n~ in my infirmities," said Paul, and blesficd be the Lord, 
thousands of his suffering pcoplo have realized a like 
experience — to die daily, and yet to livcj to submit, and 
yet to conquer. How often it occurs that the most em- 
inent saints pass away without a word uf dying tcsti. 
mony! The best testimony is that of the life. What 
need had those who were nearest this holy man to have 
a dying message? His daily walk and conversation 
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gave llic most conclusive evidence of what his humble' 
soul contained. I shall never forget his venerable aodl 
feeble form, as I saw him at Los Nietos, in 1S76. lie] 
was a man of fine p'cscnce, and there was a senous-| 
iicss of practical purpose in his very carriage. He wiu 
ail experimcntul Christian, and consequently a practical J 
and pointed preacher. We want more of such preach<< 
ing — that which bears t'he impress of individual expe-J 
rieiice — a living gospel that has been felt by the mat^J 
who proclaims it. 

No tribute is worth more than the words which, likeJ 
the offering of a simple white flower, were uttered by J 
an old friend to the memory of Father Clover: "HeJ 
was first a true Christian, then a true minister. HisJ 
mantle has fallen upon a worthy son, who, like hiti 
ascended father, is a pillar in the Church of God, and * 
loved by all who know him. We have no more de- 
voted and useful layman in the Los Angeles Confer- 
ence than James B. Glover, who is liberal to the farthest 
extent of bis ability, and adds to his many noble quali- 
ties the highest of all — a tender care for his saintly ■! 
mother in her declining years." 

Of R. A. Latimer Dr. Riddick says: 

R. A. T-alimer is our stand-by at Santa Aniu To ^ 
him more than to any other man arc we indebted for,^ 
the neat and comfortable house in which our people 
worship there. His wise and brotherly counsels were 
of great service to me when on the district. In former 
years he was one of our most useful and laborious work- 
men, and wherever he went as jjreacher in charge signs , 
of growth and improvement were sure to follow. H* ^ 
und his most excellent wife have a beautiful home at , 
Santa Ana, and the neatness with which that house 
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aiiJ premises are kept is a study and example to evury 
visitor. The Ruv. Dr. Finley, so long an esteemed Pres- 
ident of Pacific Methodist College, married their only 
daughter, who, I am told, partakes largely of the stir- 
ling qualities of the parents. 

Dr. Riddlck says of Abram Adams: 
Among the most prominent of its members, and the 
only one of its original number now on the effective 
list,' is the Rev. Abram Adams. John W. Allen Is still 
cflective, but he was not then in full connection, but on 
trial, as we Metliodists phrase it. Brother Adams came 
to California on account of delicate health, and tliough 
never robust, he has regularly received an appointment, 
and been a l.iborions itinerant from the day of his trans- 
fer to the Pacific Conference, in 1S69. He displayed 
good judgment, I think, in buying a valuable home at 
the outset, and placing his family upon it. He is capable 
of filling acceptably any pulpit in the Connection, and 
yet he has been content, since he came West, to travel 
hard circuits, with meager support in almost every case, 
discharging the duties of his high vocation without 
murmuring or hesitancy. " None of these things move 
me," has been the impelling power of his ministry, and 
wherever be has gone he has won, by his spotless life 
and able ministrations of the gospel, the admiration and 
esteem of the people. By speech and pen he is a keen 
and ardent controversialist in the lists with whatever 
seems to him narrow or intolerant, or in any other way 
untrue. He is a man of vigorous logic, and possesses 
in no ordinary measure that power which the metaphy- 
sicians call "association of ideas." Though not libt-r- 
ally educated, he is a strong thinker, and deeply versed 
in the theological questions of the day. He is wonder- 
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fully gifted in fluency of speech, and yet never takes ^ 
superRcial view of any subject. By diligent study 1 
has become an accomphshed and critical expounder 
the Scriptures, ranking with the first men of the Chui 
and, be^t of all, behind none In the irreproachable coiti 
sistency of his daily walk. 

He was born in Lowndes County, Alabama, March 8 
1S31. At three years of age his parents moved to Mi*. 
sissippi, where he grew to manhood. In his fourieenthfl 
year he was converted to God, and joined the Church.'] 
In April, 1S56, he was licensed to preach, and the fol^ 
lowing December received into the traveling c 
lion. His first year was spent as junior preacher wilji 
J. E. Newman, now of Brazil. At the close of thxl 
year he wa^ put in charge of Little Zion, at Mobil&J 
The nest two years he spent at Wesley Chapel, in the 
same city. He continued to receive the best appoint- 
ments ill his Conference — such as Columbus, Eutaw, 
and Marion Stations, and the Tuscaloosa District — among 
the preachers of which was the now^ sainted Bishopj 
Wightman. Then followed a year of ill-health, and thi 
following summer he was transferred to the Pacific Coo-^ 
fcrencc, and stationed at Los Angeles. Here he ot^an- 
izcd a Church of eleven, which grew to fourteen — a 
slow growth to inexperienced eyes, and yet in that year 
was laid the foundation of the prosperous Society novrM 
in that city. In October of the same year the Los An 
gcles Conference was organized, and he was made Sec 
rctary for that and the three following sessions. TiH 
1873 he was elected a delegate to the General Confer- 1 
cnce which convened in Louisville the next May, and J 
was an active member of that body until sickness pro< 
tratcd him in the midst of its session. His appointt 
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mcnts ill Southern California liave al«-ajs been within 
tlie bounds of Los Angeles District, and though he has 
traveled the entire field, he still retains his popidurity as 
a preacher and his strong hold upon the confidence of 
the people. lie is a most genial companion — at times 
u little absent-minded, sensitive in his make-up, rather 
shy of res lion si bill ty unless duty imposes it, honorable 
to the last iota, and generous to a fault in dispensing the 
hospitality of his quiet home at Savannah. " The string 
of the latch" is always out at that house. It has al- 
ways been a wonder to me how Methodist preachers, 
often with a mere pittance of salary, entertain so much 
company. It must he a great strain on the gootl woman 
of the house, and I am afraid there is sometimes a want 
of considerateness on our part in placing these burdens 
on preachers' wives. Sister Adams is one of the ex- 
cellent of earth, and her worthy and devoted huabanil 
will agree with me that, without her wise administra- 
tion of affairs at home, he could never have maintained 
his active and useful position in the regular work. She 
is a model in all respects — intelligent, discreet, practical, 
"a keeper at home," and, above all, adorning in her 
daily life the excellency of our holy religion. 1 thank 
her to this hour for kindness to mc in the by-gone years. 
I think they have eight or nine children, and such nice 
children! ranging all the way from eighteen years down 
la the babe. May the mantle of the father fall upon 
that dear boy, the eldest son! 

To this sketch the Doctor adds: The Rev. Samuel 
Adams, his brother, is almost one of the original mem- 
bers of this Conference, having joincil it the year after 
its organization. I am sorry my space and time will 
not allow an extended sketch of him. He and his 
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brother married sisters, iiinl wcic alike blessed i 
iiiiion. Ho also has eight or nine children, and charm- 
ing children theyiire! I never knew a more delightful 
family. Some people say Abram is far superior to 
Samuel as a preacher. I think they make the differ- 
ence too great between the two men, I never heard •, 
the latter when I was not profited and inslriictecl. He i 
is not impassioned in the pulpit, but alw.iys methodical I 
and true to the text. The love of the two men for eacb j 
other is simply beautiful. 

In writing of P O. Clayton, Dr, Riddick says: 
In his personal appearance he always reminded me i 
of the picture I have seen of the Apostle I'eter; and ^ 
tliere is some resemblance in the moral characteristics ] 
of the two men. I do not think he would have qui 
before his accusers, but he would surely have drawn j 
his sword and cut off the ear of Matchus. He has an J 
impetuous devotion to any cause he espouses, and x A 
personal directness of speech that has always made f 
him a man of mark among his brethren. He is 
inch a c;entleman of the old school. He has an intense j 
hatred of all shams. His natural abilities arc of thS' \ 
first order, and he is capable of mastering any subject ■ 
upon which he bestows his thought. He reads strong 
books, and but for a physical defect in his uttcrancCi 
which he has earnestly striven to overcome, he would I 
be a most interesting speaker, and stand in the front j 
rank of expository preachers. One thing is worthy of | 
especial note !n his history as a preacher — souls have j 
lieeii converted to God, and on all his charges are to bo ] 
found the seals of his ministry'. 

He was licensed to preach in 1846. in La Fayette \ 
County, Missouri, and was received or 
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St. Louis Conference the same year. He continued to 
travel in this Conference until 1S52, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific Conference, and sent by the Rev, 
Dr. Jesse Boring to Napa and Suisun Circuit as junior 
preacher, 1!. H. Russell being the preacher in charge. 
He was appointed the following year by Bishop Soulu 
to Murphy Camp Circuit, then a flourishing mining- 
town not far from Sonora. This was the first and the 
only time he ever failed to obey the appointing power. 
Hia mother was old and feeble, and required his con- 
stant attention at home. I have often heard him refer 
to this fact in his itinerant life, and the mental conflict 
he underwent in deciding the question. Duty to hia 
aged mother prevailed. From tliis lime to 1S66 he 
filled various appointments, when he was appointed 
Presiding Elder of Petahmia (now Santa Rosa) Dis- 
trict. The next year he was put in charge of die Ma- 
ry's (now Colusa) District. He traveled this district 
for three consecutive years. 

In 1S73 Dishop McTyeire transferred him to the Los 
Angeles Conference, and appointed him to New River 
Circuit, He traveled every year until 18S1; from that 
to 1SS3 he sustained a supernumerary relation. This 
year (1884) he is on the Florence Circuit. As I have 
already said, my acquaintance with him began in 1S75, 
when he was Presiding Elder of the hoa Angeles Dis- 
trict. The country then was comparatively new, the 
compensation small, the population sparse, organization 
imperfect, and yet at the close of his two years on the 
district there was a manifest improvement in every de- 
partment of the Church. I doubt if there have been 
as many conversions in any two yc.irs of the same dis- 
trict. Some people say Mr. Clayton is slow (I have 
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never found him soj, that he gets to his appointments ] 
behind time, and that but for this he would be a model I 
preacher, Good old Brother McGaw, who is one of i 
his devoted friends, remjirked to mt- once, " Well, if he: J 
is slow, he is sure. He always gets there, and we can't I 
say this of every preacher; and when he docs get there I 
he always does you good." Mrs. Clayton — who is a gen- 
uine itinerant, full of energy, and jealous of her hus- 
haiiil's good reputation — had heard this complaint of j 
slowness, and she was determined it should not be so J 
when the time came for the next quarterly -meeting. I 
So on Saturday morning she moved tlic clock np thirty ] 
minutes. She knew her husband had been unjustly 
cliarged, that he always made it a point to be on time, 
and if the clock said eleven, nothing conkl ke«p him 
back. It was precisely so, and that morning he could 
not even wait for his wife, but hurried to the church, | 
which was only a few steps from his home, and had tho J 
lonely pleasure of spending a full half hour in prayerful, J 
waiting for his congregation. 1 had occasion to pass ] 
the church-door about this time, and can recall now [ 
most vividly the anxious look that was on that presid- 
ing elder's face. He never went by that clock any I 
more. His wife insists that he has never since been | 
behind time. 

He was one of the first who came to this coast, and I 
is rapidly becoming one of tho few wlio remain of that I 
heroic band that planted our Church in Californi.i. i 
Men like P. O. Clayton fill the world with the light of- i 
■ great hope. What elements of power they wicldj J 
what reverence they win! what sanctity they diffuBct | 
Their \-ery presence is a grace, and to have known such f 
m«n is itself a religion. 
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Dr. Riddick says of J, E. Miller: 

Bear ValleVi where we did have a beautiful church 
buiit by the indefatigable labors of the Rev. J. H. Sher- 
rard, is about forty miles from the seu -coast. The re- 
cent storms did much damage to the house, but Brother 
SiieiTard is already at work, and soon the necessary re- 
pairs will be completed. This valley is 11 large plateau 
at an elevation of several thousand feet above the level 
• of the sea, nestling among the mountains that rise on 
every side, and destined to be a populous and thriving 
settlement. If the people living there possessed the 
means and the enterprise, this would soon become one 
of the most prosperous sections of Southern California. 
Here lives the Rev, Joseph E. Miller, the venerable pi- 
oneer, who preached the gospel under the auspices of 
our Church in that country before even the Los An- 
geles Conference had been organized. Some years ago 
he left Los Angeles County to seek a climate more con- 
genial to his declining health, and that climate he fo'ind 
1 [he mountain-home where he now resides. lie was 
then the only Southern Methodist preacher in San Di- 
ego County. Everybody that knows him loves Father 
Miller, and a brief sketch of his life will be read with 
interest by hundreds in California. 

He was born in Kentucky, June 15, iSii, of Chris- 
tian parents, who moved to Ihe wilds of Arkansas when 
he was but a bov. There was no preaching in that pari 
of Arkansas for several years aAer tiieir arrival, but his 
religious training was in no wise neglected by his godly 
father and mother. At home he was taught the impor- 
tance of dedicating himself in early life to thi 
nf God, and at the age of fifteen joined the Methodist 
Church as a seeker of religion. He thus continued 
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until Ills marriage, which took place when he was abotit I 
twenty-one years old, and then he gave hhiiself more j 
fiillv to God, and received the witness of the Spirit in^f 
answer to long and earnest .prayer. Iinmedintely he, 1 
erected the family altar, which has been kept up to this 1 
hour, after the example of his sainted parents. 

He was licensed to exhort in 1S34, and to preach in i 
1837. In 183S he wan ordained deacon, in 1840 elder. ' 
He [raveled tiftecn yeari. in connection with the Mclh- 
udisi I'rotcstant Church in South-western Missouri nnd ^ 
Xorth-western Arkansas, during which time he v 
twice elected President of the Annual Conference. 
1S54, on account of failing health, he came to Califor- ' 
ni:i, and as a local preacher proclaimed the gospel in 
destitute neighborhoods as opportunity offered. He so j 
cifntinned until 1S66, when he was admitted into the _' 
Pacific Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Suuth, and appointed to Snelling Circuit. Htsnextap- 
piiintmcnt was the Los Angeles Dislricl, embmcing 
three counties, and he was the only Southern Method- 
ist preacher then in that vast territory. To him we nro ' 
largely indebted for the planting of our Church in 
Southern California. His next appointment was the 
Santa Barbara District — then the Santa Clara. Los Xi- 
ctos. and Sauta Ana Circuits. The last he traveled 1 
three consecutive years, until, at his own request, on ac-- 
count of extreme feebleness, he was granted a super- 1 
annuated relation. He was presentatthcorganizationof- f 
the Los Angeles Conference In 1S70, from which lime*! 
he has always been one of its leading and most hon«] 
ored members. During the last four years of his OctivaJ 
itinerant life there were added to the Church on thai 
circuits he traveled about four hundred names! What J 




n record for California! What a splendid commentarv 
1 the power of the gospel to sa\e even where the con- 
itions HCcm so unfavorahle! What a pleasing close In 
long life of active and laborious scnicd But his suc- 
cessful ministry did not cease when he became a super- 
' iinnuatcd preacher. For more than three years he has 
sided in San Diego County, and there his labors have 
been crowned with the happiest results. When he 
settled in Bear Valley our Church was comparatively 
unknown there — the field had been abandoned; but 
immcdiatelv he began to preach, souls were converted, 
and the nucleus formed for what is now called Bear 
Valley Circuit 

Brother Miller did not enjoy the advantages of nil 
early education — not even the instruction of the Sab- 
bath-school. He is one of the many remarkable proofs 
I of the efficiency of the itinerancy as a training-school 
for the pulpit. He would be regarded in any Confer- 
ence as a theologian of more than ordinary ability, and 
a most acceptable preacher. His language is cliaste and 
well chosen, his style concise and perspicuous, his ar- 
gument well conceived, his exposition spiritual and true 
to the text, his manner pleasing, and his application of 
the subject in hand always good, and at times truly 

I eloquent. I shall never forget the prayer of dedica- 
tion offered by him at the opening of Shcrrard Chapel. 
It was a glad day to him to see a beautiful house of 
worship completed and paid for in the neighborhiMKi 
where, two years before, there was no preaching-place, 
not even a school-house. He had been a true co-laborer 
with the tireless pastor, the Rev. J. H. Sherrard, in 
bringing about this happy consummation, and it did 
teem as if he had immediate audience with God as he 
.: 
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poured out from a full heart devout thanksgiving, and 
besought the blessing of the Most High upon ^1 thi 
services of that house. No Israelite, as he beheld th( 
flashing splendor of the ancient temple, ever felt ■ 
deeper joy than did this aged man of God when t 
knelt on that beautiful Sabbath morning to present 
unto ihc Lord a house set apart exclusively to his v 

.hip. 

There have been two camp- meetings held by Brothi 
Sherrard in the neighborhood^K>ne in 1SS2, and I 
other in 1SS3 — at each of which Brother Miller preacht 
with the fervor and power of his earlier years. I h 
the pleasure of attending the second, held on the f 
of the pastor, beneath wide-spreading oaks perhaps \ 
century old, and beside the two linest spriugs in oil tbi 
country. The prayers of David Huckaby, the son-in 
taw of Brother Miller, still linger in my memory. 1 
the voice of Sister Miller I still hear shouting I 
praises of God as she beheld her children am 
cliildren turning to the Lord; and the venerable form 
of Brother Miller I still see, as in his quiet way he 
looked on with a face serene and radiant with a hght 
^uch as never shone on sea or shore. I thank God that 
I have never gotten so far as not to be moved with an 
intense delight when I behold scenes like these. 

These dear old people — the veteran preacher and his 
wife — are quietly and happily spending the evening of 
life on a beautiful little ranch, which they took up as 
Government land about three years ago, and by their 
industrv have converted into a comfortable home. I 
wish I bad a drink of tliat delicious water from their 
well this moment, and could spend another night be- 
neath their hospitable roof, talking over the 
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years and antedating tlie blessed rest that remains for us 
' in our Father's house in heaven. 

Of A, Groves we have written elsewhere. Dr.Rid- 
k says of liim; " Alexander Groves, now a local 
■ preacher in Arizona, was one of the earliest pioneers in 
this section. He was an eccentric man, but greatly be- 
loved by his brethren. The history of his life in Ari- 
zona would make a most romantic book." 

Great changes have taken place in this Conference 
wnce its organization. It has grown steadily in num- 
I hers and infiuence. The number of preachers in the 
[ Conference is now z;^, with a membership in the Church 
of i.iSj, There arc t^churches wlthintheboundsof the 
I Conference, valued at ^70,950. They have 12 parson- 
■ ages, with an estimated value of $10,830. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

|HE twenty-first Rcssiou was held in Sail Jose, Oc^ J 
; tobcr 4, 1S71, Bishoi) J. C Keener presiding^ I 
Bishop Keener had bLCii on the coast but tWQtJ 
months, ami yet when lie met wn hi this Conference b 
seemed to know as much of the preachers and of theiB J 
work as if he had been with us for a year. His pcr« J 
cc|it"ons were keen, and he looked and inquired ititol 
e\cry thing, and seemed to forget nothing. His pUn* T 
and suggestions were all comprehensive and far-reacb< 
ing. While in the bounds of the Los Angeles Conference ■ 
he secured some of the most eligible lots in the city of t 
Sun Diego, foreseeing that that was to be an important] 
place in the near future. 

Only two were received on trial into the Con 
ai this session — R. F. Allen and Alfred E. Laysc 

R. F, Allen is still with us. From a timid, bashfot 
youth he has steadily advanced in ministerial worth, 1 
until he now ranks among our most useful members. I 
I..ooking carefully aftt-r bis own personal piety, and then 1 
guarding the Church wilh a jealous care, he inspiresd 
with confidence in himself and his work. Being ri 
iouslv opposed to all clap-lrap perfurmunccs, such us a; 
alcur theaters, festivals, etc., with which to raise monq 
ri>r the Church, he throws its claims squarely upon il 
merits as a religious institution, ami rarely if ever fntb 
No man that we have ever had in our ranks 
more firndy upon the gnmd platform of iht- Methodis 
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Episcopal Church, Soulii, in its non-iiiterfgrence with 
all poll ticnl questions than he. While exceedingly smooth 
and affable in his manners, yet he is uncomprDmising; 
and when principle is involved, he has the courage to 
eland alone, if need be. 

A. E, Layson was a man in the prime of life, and 
having recently received a bountiful baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, entered the work with every prospect of 
usefulness, but fell during the year, dying with the glo- 
ry of God shining all around him. 

Dabney Ball had been transferred from the Baltimore 
to the Los Angeles Con fere nce,'and on hia way to his 
new field of labor met with us at this Conference, and 
after reviewing the work carefully. Bishop Keener 
stopped him with us and appointed him to San Fran- 
cisco Station. He was a mnn of great worth, a line 
preacher, full of courage and endurance. He was in 
rather feeble health, and remained on the coast but a 
short time, 

A. F, Trousdale, a man well along in years, was re- 
ceived at this Conference as a licentiate from the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. He remained in our 
communion but a few years, when he returned to his 
mother Church. 

Tliis year we lost by death a useful member — G. W. 
Wood. 

Bishop Keener introduced a new feature in connec- 
tion with the memorial service of deceased brethren. 
Heretofore some member of the Conference was ap- 
pointed to preach a stated sermon in memory of the 
dead. But when the Committee on Memoirs were ready 
to read their report, the Bishop rose in his place, and 
- selecting ihe hvnm — 
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Servant of God, well clone; 
Rest from Uiy loved emjiloj- — 

announced it, asking all llic Conference to unite in sing- 
ing it. When this service of song had mellowed and 
melted all hearts, amid the liiish of deep emotion the 
chairman of the committee read his report. Short 
speeches v/ere made by n number of the brethren, and 
then all kneeled in prajer. 

T. K. Howell, the principal and agent of the Visali* 
Seminary, in presenting his report, represented the in- 
stitution as involved in debt, and the creditors on the 
eve of a foreclosure ormortgagc. At this juncturetcn 
brethren— viz., S. Brown. W. F. Compton, T. C. Bar- 
ton, T. H. B. Anderson. L. C. Renfro, L. D. Hargis, J. 
W. Leach, T. K. Howell, Jesse Wood, and T. D. Clan- 
ton — came forward and paid oflT the mortgage, and took 
possession of the property in their own names. But 
notwithstanding the help afforded by these brethren, 
the Church was never able to redeem the property, and 
it was finally last to us. 

The public-school system in California is so complete, 
and the resources of the school department of our State 
government are so great, that it is a very difficult matter 
lu sustain a denominational school. It is hard to per- 
suade men to pay for ihat which they can get free of 
cost. And it will take the experience of a generation 
to wake the Church to the importance of Church 
schools. Education is lauded to the skies; it is looked 
upon as the foundation-stone of our Government. But' 
the time is coming, and now is in some places, when it 
will be seen that education in the possession of a man 
devoid of moral principle is a two-edged sword in the 
h.inds of n madman. Education only empowers a vil- 
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lain to be more successful in liis villainy. The Cliurch 
can never afford to relegate the education of her chil- 
dren to the Stale, There is scarcely any direction in 
which money can be spent to more advantage, and tliat 
will be more far-reaching in its influence for good and 
the glory of God, than in building up and sustaining 
denominational religious institutions of learning. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

•H E twenty- second session was held in Sanln Rosa, 
f October 2, 1S71, Bishop H. N. McTycirc prcsid' 
The hospitable people of Santa Rosa are 
always glad to entertain a Conference of otir Church. 
The college, located in their midst, has drawn aroiuul 
many of our most devoted friends from all parts of thi 
Slate, who have gone there to educate their childi 
our own school. Besides, this has for many years bet 
a strong jioint for oiir Church. 

Bishop McTyeirc had been for some months on 
coast, and had drawn around him the affections 
preachers and people. 

This year there was not a single applicant for admW 
bion on trial into the Conference. Several names were 
added lo our roll, however, by transfer. E. E. Hoss, 
from the Holston Conference, had come to us in tho 
midst of the year to take charge of the Church in SanFi 
Francisco, D, Ball's health having failed. 

W. H. Mason came to us from the Baltimore, T. 
Moody from the Tennessee, John Anderson from tl 
Missouri, and W. A. Finley. D.D,, from the Columbi 
Conference. 

E. E. Hoss was one of the most brilliant young men 
we had in our Conference; besides, he liad a good ex- 
perience of conversion. He was thoroughly conse- 
crated lo God and his Church. But San Francisco 
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struggling against strong prejudices in ihat city, and, 
above nli, wc ^ere laboring lo build in a part of the 
city in which the best mind and heart of the Church 
could never have succeeded. After three years of hard 
labor he was called to a professorship in Pacific Meth- 
odist College. After teaching for a time he returned lo 
the East, where he has steadily risen — first, from a pro- 
fessorship to the presklency of one of our leading col- 
leges, and then to a chair in Vanderbilt University. In 
his prosperity and success none rejoice more than his 
co-laborers in California. 

W. H, Mason was an architect as well as preacher, 
and when pastor of the Church in Stockton he drew 
the plan and superintended the erection of our beautiful 
house of worship in that city. Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald Jiad 
raised a large subscription for a church, and Brother 
Mason completed the work of building the house. It 
became deeply involved, and would have been finally 
lost to us had not the Mission Board come to our rescue. 

Brother Mason was never robust, and finding his 
health giving way, returned to his native Conference, 
and in a few years ceased to labor and live. 

John Anderson was a vigorous, energetic young man, 
with a mighty voice. He was quite successful at sev- 
eral points, but in 1S75 he returned to Missouri, where 
he is doing good work. 

T. L. Mot)dy was a good preacher, a man of fine ad- 
dress and appearance, but the work in California was 
so difi*erent from the home work that he pined to re- 
turn, and did so in a short time, lo the Tennessee Con- 
ference, where he is much loved and honored as an able 
and consecrated minister of the gospel. 

W. A. Finley had first been a member of our Confer- 
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ence, and after a connection of a number of years vr'ith 
the Coluniliia Conference, as President of CorvolHs 
College, he returned to iis. 

The visit of the venerable Dr. Sargent, of the Balti- 
more Conference, greatly enhanced the pleasures of 
this session. He captured us at once. He was like a 
St. John among the disciples. His famitisrity with the 
Scriptures, and with the hymns of our Church, was to 
us a marvel and a joy. He seemed able to give expres- 
sion to almost any thought, either in Scripture or in 
verse. His very appearance was an inspiration. 

From tiie organization of the Pacific Conference W. 
R. Gobcr had been with us, and ^vas recognized as it 
leader. He had three times been called to preside over 
the deliberations of the Conference in lite absence of m 
Bishop; had been again and again elected to the Gen- 
eral Conference; had filled the most responsible posi- 
tions, and served our best charges; but for reasons best 
known to himself he this year severed Ills connection 
with US. And here we would let the curtain fall, did 
not a sense of responsibility as a faithful historian com*' 
pel us to give the last act in the scene of his connectiotf' 
with us. This year he had been stationed in the city 
of Sacramento. In September, some two or thne 
weeks before the session of the Pacific Conference, the 
California Conference of the M. E. Church met in the 
city of San Jose. The Saturday of its session he made 
an announcement in the Sacramento Union, a doily 
morning paper, that he would preach his farewell ser- 
mon in our church on Sunday morning, and in the even- 
ing he would deliver an address in which he wouki 
show that there was a necessity for but one Methodist 
Chitrck in CaliforHia. The Irusteca of the church 
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held a meeting i in mediately, and, locking the door of 
the church, called on Brother Gober and informed him 
that he could not preach again in the church. Hethen 
announced through the £ce, an evening paper, that he 
would deliver his address in the M. E. Church, which 
he did, and the next day went to San Joee. and, by re- 
quest of the California Conference of the M. E. Church, 
delivered the address there, and then formally united 
with that Church and took an appointment at their 
hands. 

When the Pacific Conference assembled in Santa 
Rosa in October, he repair^! to that place, prepared to 
represent his charge in Sacramento City. " When the 
name of W. R. Gober was called, J. C. Simmons, the 
presiding elder of the district, gave a brief history of 
his case, in connection with the Church in Sacramento 
during the past year, and also stated that rumor had it that 
he had united with the M. E. Church, and bad taken 
an appointment in the California Conference of that 
Church, but that he had received no official notification 
of the fact. He therefore moved that the matter be re- 
ferred to a committee of investigation appointed by the 
Bishop. E. K. Miller, W. F. Compton, and George 
Sim were appointed said committee." This committee, 
after a careful Investigation, brought in the following, 
which was adopted: 

Your committee, lo whom wo« rercrred llie case of W. R, Go- 
ber, beg leave to present Ihe following report: 

t. We find upon hU own adinlsEion that lie united with the 
Caliromin Conference of the M. E. Church (North) on the 33d 
of September, 1872, and received an appointment from that bodj. 

}. We find farther, that he has not given [lie necessary notice 
to hi> presiding elder nor to this Conference of his desire or In- 
tention 10 willidraw from the M. E. Church, South. 
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3. While the COnrerencc has tiOt lost its right to prosecute ti 
the fullest extent an^ bill of charges frameil against W. R. Gobcr, 
and based upon his conduct during (he vear, yet the committee 
do not recommend the Conference to assert that tight. A trial, 
or anj- farther prosecution of the case, we deem unnecesEar/, 
nof would It In our judgment promote the end of disciplin< 
suppose there Is but one opinion as to hU course, 

4. We therefore recommend the case to be dismissed hy order-ig 
Ing the name of W. R.Gober to be struck from the roll of th^fl 
Conference. E. K. Miller, 

W. F. COMPTO! 

George Sim. 
San/a Rosn, Oet. 3, 1873. 

No one questioned the right of Brother Gober to d 
chatigc liis Church relations. But when he, without'.] 
consultation with, or permission of, the official mem- 
bers of his charge, deliberately planned to attack the j 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and question its ] 
right to an ecclesiastical existence in California, in onefl 
of our own pulpits, all felt that he had overstepped theQ 
bounds of propriety, and that the least we could do 
was to strike his name from the roll of the Conference. 
But while we did this, it was not our purpose to forget 
the many noble nets he had done, and the heroic suf- 
fering he had endured in building tip the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, on this coast. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HE twenty-third session was held tn Colusa, Oc- 
i tober 8, 1S73, Bishop D. S. Doggett presiding. 
This was the first time our Conference was ever 
held in the town of Colusa, and right royally did the 
good people entertain it. This was the first visit of the 
scholarly Bishop Doggett. He had been with us for 
Rome weeka before the session of the Conference, 
preaching at camp-mccting, and In town and country, 
and everywhere charming the people with his elo- 
quence and fervor. Nowhere in the land is good 
preaching more appreciated than in California. Cali- 
fornians, as a rule, take no man on his past record. If 
it lie said he is a grand orator, an eloquent speaker, a 
magnificent preacher — that he has enraptured thou- 
sands by his masterly efforts — Californians, instead of 
taking it all for granted, fohl their arms, and throwing 
themselves back, look up, as much ns to say, "Now, 
let us see you do it." And just to the point to which 
he rises will they rate him, and no more. And yet no 
people are more ready to estimate a man fur his full 
worth than these same Californians. 

C C. Snell, recommended from the Plainsburg Cir- 
cuit, and T. R. Burkett, from the Woodbridge Circuit, 
were received on trial. 

C. C. Bnell continued in the work till 1S77, and hav- 
ng never been received into full councclion, was dis. 
^ continued, at his own request. 
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T. R. Burkett was a young man of more than usiuf, 
promise, but from some cause he discont'muetl at lh« 
close of the first year. 

Eli H. Robertson, of the Kansas Conference of the 
M. E, Church, made application for admission at thii 
Conference, and was received as an elder. He is j 
good man, faithful to his work, and in full 6ympltfaT 
with us as a Church. 

Richard Pratt was transferred to us from the Nort! 
Mississippi Conference; J. M. Lovell, from the Colui 
bia Conference; and G. W. Fleming, from the Te; 
Conference, 

Soon after the war some of the Wesleyan Methodiata 
of England had their attention turned to the Souths 
They knew nothing of the Southern Methodist Church) 
save as they had received intelligence through Xorthr 
cm channels. They sent out a man to examine anAj 
spy out the land for himself, and to report. This repoi 
was so favorable that quite a number of preachei 
came out and entered the work in the North Missii 
sippi Conference, Among them was R. Pratt. After 
maining for a time in Mississippi, he concluded to coi 
to California, and was regularly transferred to the Pa- 
cific Conference. After laboring with us for a fewf 
years he removed south, and joined the Los Angele» 
Conference, where he is still at ^ork. 

J, M. Lovell had formerly been a member of the Pi 
cific Conference, and, after laboring for a few years il 
Oregon as a member of the Columbia Conference, bB 
returned to California. 

G. W. Fleming was a young man of energy, and' 
some little experience tn the itinerancy. He contim 
lo labor with us for a few vears. and then located H< 
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as a local preacher, is a zealous worker and an ardent 
lover of the Methodist Church, South. 

This had been a hard year on our paper, the Pacific 
Methodist^ and it was reported some $1400 in debt. 
An cfTort was made on the Con Terence- floor, and the 
sum of $i,iSo was raised. W. M. Winters was also 
appointed to act as agent for the paper in raising an en- 
dowment of $10,000 for it. He entered earnestly upon 
his work, and in a few months had secured endow- 
ment notes, to be paid in annual installments for ten 
years, for ^,350, when his health failed to such an ex- 
tent as to force him to desist. This endowment proved 
a great blessing to the paper as long as it lasted. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



yHE twenty -foil rtli session was held in Stocklon,'.i 
! October 7, 1874, Bishop G. F. Pierce presiding'.'! 
The Rev. J. B, McFerrin, D,D., the Secretary of J 
the Mission Board, came with Bishop Pierce. Manyl 
of us had never seen him before, and his visit was bothc 
pleasant and profitable. He was perfectly at homej 
with tis, and gnvc us much good counsel and advice.'^ 
lie made frequent talks during the session of the Con- 
ference, and was always hstened to with the grca test 

The preachers received on trial at this session were: 
William O. Asking, Timothy S. Paul, John S. Clark, ^ 
and Milton McWhorter. 

W, O, Askins traveled two years, and then dts 
tinned. Subsequently he joined the Af. E. Church, nnd'l 
is laboring with them still. 

T. S. Paul, after laboring with the Pacific Confer-1 
cnce for a few years, went to Oregon, and is now con-T 
nccted with the Columbia Conference. 

J. S. Clark, after working in the bounds of our Con- ' 
Terence till 1S79, transferred to the L05 Angeles Con- ' 
ference, where he still labors. 

M. McWhorter remained several years in the itincr- , 
ancy, and then located. 

C. C. Chamberlin was transferred to ns from the^ 
Mississippi Conference. He was born in Nalcbez,, 
Mississippi, September 23. iS'^f): was converted whUft 
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in college in 1858. Two years later he was licensed 
to preach. He came to California on account of his 
health. Although he was delicuic, an<! never well, yet 
somehow he was ever able to do full work. He was 
II lovable man. Genial in his disposition, he won and 
held the hearts of his brethren. He was sent first 10 
Kacramcnto; remained there two years, wlien he ac- 
cepted a call to B chair in Pacific Methodist College. 
After remaining there a year he was sent to San Fran- 
cisco. His success nt this point was very niarked. He 
added quite a number to the Church, and brought up 
the finances in a most remarkable manner. He filled 
other important charges in the Conference. His preach- 
ing always abounded in original thought and striking 
illustrations. He was ever on the lookout for sotne- 
thing with which to enforce religious thought. He 
found his illustrations wherever he went. 

Sometime during this year W.J. Mahon was trans- 
ferred by Bishop Pierce, and stationed in San Francis- 
CO. He came to us from the Memphis Conference. 
He is a man of strong mind and will, and perfectly 
fearless when acting under what he esteems to be duty. 
He grasps with great power the fundamental doctrines 
of Methodism, and stands ready to defend and preach 
them on all occasions. 

When he took charge of the Church in San Fran- 
cisco we were worshiping in the little church on Min- 
na Street. During the year he found that the Baptists, 
who had a large church on Russ Street, were forced 
to sell their property at a sacrifice. With the aid of 
the Mission Board he purchased that property, having 
disposed of the Minna Street church to the Campbell- 
ite Christians. But a new and large building did not 
z6 
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bring an increase in congregations. This church was 
no improvement in location on the former, and it was 
not until this portion of the city was abandoned, and 
the Church moved to its present location, that any de- 
gree of success marked our labors in San Francisco. 
For a number of years Brother Mahon has been Presid- 
ing Elder — first of the Visalia, then of the Santa Rosa 
District. On both these districts he has left his mark. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



HE Iwenty-fifth session*was ng^in held in San 
I' Jose, October 13, 1S75, Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh 
presiding. This session was remarkable In view 
of the large number of transfers that came to us, the 
Memphis Conference alone furnishing six: R. H. Ma- 
hoii, T. L. Diikc, R. A. Sawrie, H. B. Avery, W. D. 
Seiiter, and T. A. Atkinson. The South-west Missouri 
I gave us two — C. P. Jones and C. C. Wright; the 
North Georgia one — A. Odom; and the Western one — 
J. C. Hyden. We had room for nil. We have never 
been jealous of transfers. In fact, we have never had 
as many as we wanted. The nature of our work is 
such that we have ever had more territory inviting our 
labors than we were able to occupy. These brethren, 
who had been doing faithful service in the Master's 
vineyard, antl who came to iis with the full indorse- 
ment of onr sister Conferences,.wcrc taken at once to 
our hearts. 

I Nothing exhibits tlie unity of our Church more than 
this movement of our preachers. We arc one in aim 
and labor. Every living stone added to the avails of 
our Zion adds to the glory, security, and defense of all. 
Every traveling preacher has to undergo his annual 
examination, and has [o answer to the question, "Are 
ill the preachers blameless in their life and official ad- 
ministration?" The preacher never gets too old not to 
Ondergo this searching ordeal; and wily must he indeed 
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be wlio can long escape deleetion, if his heart be not* 
right with the Lord and the Church. A man's nam 
printed in the Minutes of an Annual Conference i 
his indorsement. Not only so, but it is an evidence^ 
that he is in sympathy with the whole CbLirch. 

There were admitted on trial at ihis session, Pert 
m.in F. Page, William 'P. Andrews, and Tilford ifc'l 
Miller. These were all promising young men. 

R. H. Mahon, ihc son of W.J. Mahon, was a prom- 
inent and scholarly man. He was placed in charge of 
San Francisco — the station that had tried so 1 
men's souls. For reasons that were satisfactory to hini 
self and to his brethren he returned to hia native Coo^i^ 
ference. 

T. L. Duke is a man of sterling worth, and has dcMie 
us good service. He is a clear, logical preacher. His 
subjects are always well arranged, and so presented as 
to leave a lasting impression upon his hearers. 

He has had a sad experience amongst us, ha%'ing had 
the misfortune to burv two wives, besides having sore 
ufHiction in his family — one of his children being hope- 
lessly ill — and yet he has done full work. T«king 
whatever charge is committed to his hands, he goes 
forth, labors the allotted time, and comes in at Con- 
ference with his report, and has ever received the 
plaudit, " Well done, good and faithful servant. 

R. A. Sawrie was born in Maury Connty, Tcni 
see, January 15, 1S40. His parents were both 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and al< 
thougl) his father died while he was quite young, yet 
the goldun trulhs be taught by precept and example 
■crved as beacon lights to his boy. and these, followed , 
by his pious mother's prayers and teachings, led 
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early to Christ. Wlicn nineteen jears old he felt it his 
duty to pleach the gospel, hut alas! he refused foi 
twelve long years. But at last he yielded to the call 
of God, and gave himself to the work. He was li- 
censed lo preach in August, 1S71, and was received on 
trial into the Memphis Conference the same year. He 
611ed three appointments in the Memphis ConfeTcncc, 
and was then transferred to the Pacific Confercn 
where he has been laboring acceptably and profitably 
ever since. 

H- B. Avery was born in Gibson {now Crockett) 
County, Tennessee, June 24, 1S39. His parents were 
both religious, and proved the power of God to keep 
them through a long life. His father was a local 
preacher for ihirty-six years. His mother lived beyond 
the allotted time of three-score years and ten. He was 
converted in 1S5S, and wa-s soon put to work as u class- 
leader and steward. In 1S60 he was licensed to preach, 
and joined the Memphis Conference, where he labored 
till transferred to the Pacific Conference. 

He was an earnest, good man, and a faithful worker. 
As presiding elder, he looked well to all parts of his 
district, and brought up a good report at each Confer- 
ence. He was in feeble health when he came to the 
coast. Consumption had already begun its deadly 
work. Bravely he stood up against it — traveling, 
preaching, and working for the Saviour when all his 
physical man cried out against it. Realizing at last 
that he was growing no better, hut rather worse, he 
turned his eye to Florida, and after five years of failli- 
:ful work in the Pacific Conference, transferrt-il 

the Florida Conference, where lie ended bis da\s in 
.peace and holy triumph, 
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A line of hia personal tcsHmony, given before 
our Conference, will do more to photograph the man 
than any thing we can say: "1 often think if I couM 
pass through Hfc again, with my present experience, I 
could improve it in very many instances. But i could 
not repeat the journey if I would, nor woidd I if I 
could. If I have done any good in the world I am 
thankful to God. If I am saved in heaven at last 
(and I expect to be), I shall he a sinner saved by 
grace." 

W. D. Senter was also in feeble health when he 
came to the Pacific Conference. He had been a local 
preacher in our Church for nineteen years. He grad- 
uated in medicine in 1865, When called to see the sick 
he often ministered to both soul and body. Soon after 
joining the Memphis Conference he was transferred to 
the Pacific Conference. He was sent first to the Prince- 
ton Circuit, where he labored in great feebleness of 
body, and at the ensuing session of the Conference he 
was granted a superannuated relation, and that year 
died in great peace at the residence of W. O. RucI 
of Mcrcfd. 

T. A. Atkinson was born December 3, 1S49, in Fny- 
elle County. Tennessee. He was converted in 1S67, 
Two years after he was appointed class-lcader and su- 
perintendent of a Sunday-school. In iS^i, while at 
college, he was licensed to preach, and the following 
year he was received on trial into the Memphis Con- 
ference. During the year 1S74 he was transferred 
the Pacific Conference, and stationed in Visi 
then he has proved himself one of our mi 
laborious young men. He has filled some 
fclations, ever a'lpiring to usefulness. 
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C. P. Jones was a man well advanced in life, and had 
had experience in the work of the ministiy. He re- 
mained with us fora few years, and changed his Church 
relations — uniting with the Methotlist Episcopal Church. 
s still a member of the California Conference of 
that Church. 

C. C- Wright was a man fond of books and reading. 
He labored for a number of years, when his health de- 
led, and he returned to his native State, where he 
overed, in a measure at least, his health. He now 
belongs to the Los Angeles Conference. 

- Odom was born in Forsytiie County, Georgia, 
May 4, 1841. He was born of pious parents. He says 
his educational advantages were not good — the com- 
ii-school system in his day not being nearly perfect. 
The first school-house he attended would be considered 
a novelty now — being built of round logs, liit-i floor, 
door without a shutter, and if there was a window, it 
was made by leaving out one of the logs. The benches 
; made of pine slabs, with wooden pins for legs, 
and they so long that no small boy could expect to 
touch his feet to the floor from early morn to hungry 
Thus "scrunched up," a curved spine was the 
least evil to follow — as may be seen upon him or any 
one who had the constitution to endure and live. With 
such disadvantages as these lie entered the school-room 
in his fifth year, and left it in his tenth year, being pro- 
moted lo Ihe corn-field, After this he was in school 
two weeks at one time and four weeks at another. 
" The course of study " consisted of Webster's Speller 
, and Definer, having cultivated the art of penmanship 
and unraveled the science of mathematics at home dur- 
; spare moments " mornings." The last four months 
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in school lie took a more advanced course — v\z^ Smilh'f I 
Grammar lo page forty, and Davies's Arithmetic, and> J 
lessons in penmanship. Aside from these, his farther T 
attainments are to be attributed to personal application^ 
observation, and experience. 

He joined ihe Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1 
in his twelfth year; was converted in his seventeenth J 
year, and was licensed to exhort in his nineteenth year; 
was married to Miss Elizabeth M, Finli-y. October i 
iS6i, and in the following March was transferred from ] 
ihe corn-tield to the battle-field; served two and o 
third years in the Confederale army as a private soldier I 
— first under General Hnigg; Ihen under General Pcni- 
bcrton, at Vicksburg; then under General Joseph E. ' 
Johnston, in Georgia. His license having expired j 
while in the war, he was licenseil again to exhort ta I 
1S65; was licensed to jireach in 1S67. In 1S79 he la- J 
bored «s a supply on the Slileslioro Mission, under W. 1 
1'. Harrison, presiding elder. This mission embraced ] 
four counties, making a circuit of one hundred i 
fifty-four miles, which he traveled, not as n clrcuit- 
ritier, but as a circuit-wa/ier.' During the year he 
held four protracted - meetings, nt which there were 
over twenty accessions lo the Church. The next year J 
he was promoted, to his surprise, to the Rome Cirruit. 
Success attended his earnest labors here, and 2 ij mem- j 
bers were added lo the Church through his instrumen- 
tality. He was transferred to ihe Pacific Conference! 
by Bishop Pierce, and put in charge of Fresno Circuit..^ 
He had the honor of being the first Methodist that 1 
ever preached in Fresno. Upon organizing in Fresno, 9 
nineteen united with ihe Church. 

He is a lealuus worker— looks to, and labors for. the ' 
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salvation of souls, and is never disappointed. Tliere 
has never been 11 year of liis ministry iii which there 
have nut been additions to the Church. 

In the history of this good man we see wliat God 
can do with one that is willing to lalwr with nn eye 
single to liis glory. With but limited educational ad- 
vantages, his early life clouded with the sad experiences 
I cruel and bloody war, beginning his ministerial 
life under the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
ng a people financially prosliale, and yet with a 
firm fuith in God and the training and advantages of 
itinerancy, he lia.s proved himself worthy of his 
high calling, and written his name among those who 
" Inrn many to righteousness," and of whom it is said, 
"They shall shine as the stars forever and ever." 

J. C. Hyden was born in Roane County, Tennessee, 
March 14, 1S37. His venerable parents were of Vir- 
a birth and education — Methodists of the McKcn- 
dree order, He joined the Church, April 14, 1S44; 
but did not profess religion till August following. He 
s licensed to preach, September 37, 1849. In Octo- 
ber of that year he was received on trial into the Hol- 
ston Conference. He traveled twenty-one years tn that 
Conference, when he was transferrcti to the Western 
Conference, and stationed in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
He was presiding elder two years, and then trauKferrcd 
to the Pacific Conference. Since his admisoion into 
the itinerant rnnV* he has never failed to nnnwcr 111II- 
cflll, and seem»t gooil for many more yciim of htrvicv In 
the ministry. 

P. F. Page was converted in California, He 1h 11 fii- 
nadian, and when convened knew nothing tif Meth- 
odism, or, in fact, any thing with referoncir In nn> of 
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the (tenomi nations. It is said when he was ready to 
join the Church he delayed, because he thought he did 
not have money enough to pay his initiation fee. But 
some brother, like Aquila, took him and expounded the 
way of God more perfectly unto him. He soon felt 
call to preach, was licensed, and has made us a most 
useful preacher. 

How wonderfully apostolic is Methodism! While 
can use the mightiest minds, and men of the greatei 
learning — men that have been brought up at the feet 
our modern Gamaliels — yet she can utilize the talenttj 
and experience of all who have found Christ in beliey- 
ing. When one has truly been enlightened and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and been made partaker of the 
Holy Ghost, and has tasted uf the good word of God 
and the powers of the world to come, he is ready Ut 
point others the way to the cross and tile blessed fount?, 
ain at which he has drunk. 

Brother Page was a printer by profession, and tliouj^ 
not learned in theology, was possessed of a fund of u 
formation much of which could be turned to account 
the work of God, 

W. P. Andrews is a Mississippi an. He began his 
work as a preacher in California, and after preaching 
here a few years returned to his native Stale, married, 
preached a few years there, and came back to 
Pacific Conference. 

T. A. Miller was a young man of delicate moI< 
From infancy he had been feeble, ilis history during' 
his minority was somewhat remarkable. He was made 
Sunday-school superintendent when but eleven yean 
of age; was received into full connection in theMcth^ 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in his sixteenth yen 
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At the age of eeveiitecn he was licensed to exhort, and 
at nineteen to preach. When he was twenly-fonr he 
was received into the Conference on trial, and for three 
or four years he labored in feebleness of body, and then 
was forced to locate. 
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VHE twenty-sixth session was lield in San Fran- 
\ Cisco, October ii, 1S76, Bishop E. M. Marvin 
presiding. The Bishop was on his way to visit i 
the Mission in China. One of our most saintly Super- 
intendents, this visit was looked to with tlic deepest in- 
terest by him and the whole Church; and we felt it a 
peculiar privilege that ours was to be the last Confer- 
ence he was to preside over before starting' to visit this 
distant Mission, and then lo complete the circuit round 
the world, touching in his trip the Holy l.anti, the home 
of the incurnalc Saviour. A hallowed influence seemed 
to pervade all his work, and he impressed all whocfime 
in contact with him that he felt and enjoyc<I the pres- 
ence of God in a high degree. 

J. O, Branch, who Iiad been transferred from the 
South Georgia Conference during the year, and sta- 
tioned in Santa Rosa, met with us fur the first time. 
We also received A. L. Hunsakcr, transferred from 
the Memphis Conference; also Philip Tuggic, from the 
Los Angeles Conference; and M, C. Field, from the 
Texas Conference. 

T. D. Lewis, George II. Newton, and Samuel A. 
Whipple were admitted on trial. 

James O. Branch was one cf Georgia's best preach- 
ers. He was a clear thinker .and forcible speaker. 
Every sermon he preached gave evidence of careful 
Btudy and prayerful" arrangement. He brought none 
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but "beaten oil'' into the sanctuary. He rcmahieil 
with us but two yenrs, when, on account of his htiillli, 
he returned by transfer to the South Georgia Confer- 
ence. 

A, L, Hunsaker was born in McCracken County, 
Kentucky, July 31, 1S31. At the age of twenty-two 
he was powerfully convictctl, and happily converted lo 
God. He joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1S54, and August 19 of the same year he was 
licensed tu preach, and received on trial in the Memphis 
Conference that fall, Fortwenty-one years he labored 
in that Conference, and then transferred to the Pacific 
Conference. He has been somewhat hindered in his 
work on this coast on account of family affliction. He 
is a man of great resources, and succeeds well in iniy 
work given him. To him the work of the ministry is 
a labor of love. 

PhiUpTuggle was a preacher well advanced in years. 
He had been but a short time in the Los Angeles Con- 
ference. He was placed on the supernumerary list. 
He has never been regarded as effective, and yet he has 
supplied several charges. He made his presence and 
influence for good felt in San Francisco, where he died 
in 18S6 in great peace. 

M. C. Field is a young man. A part of the time 
since his connection with the Conference he has been 
in the local r.inks. He is fully in the work nov. 

T. D. Lewis came to us from the M. E. Church, re- 
mained but a short time, and returned to the East. 

G. H. Newton, while well advanced in years, is able 
to do good and efficient work. He has had great suc- 
cess since he has been in the Conference. He looks 
well to all the interests of the Church. He is a clear 
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thinker and fearless advocate of the truth. A man of 
strong convictions virhen he makes up his mind, he 
does not often alter it. 

S. A. Whipple remained with us but a little while, 
and returned to his native State, Texas* 
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•HE twenty - seventh session was held in Santa 
! Rosa, October lo, 1S77, Bishop H. N. McTycire 
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ference concerning his work in China, and wliaC he 
had witnessed in that land of superstition, was deeply 
interesting, and had the effect to stir the missionary 
zeal of the members of the body. 

We had hut a single applicant for admission at this 
session — A. L. Paul. He has made us a useful preach- 
er. He was horn in Dubuque County, Iowa; con- 
verted at sixteen; hut when, three years nftcrward. he 
felt a call to the ministry, and he refused to ol)ey. he 
lost his comfort and drifted into sin. Cuming to Cali- 
fornia in 1876, under the faithful labors of J. H. \eal 
he was induced to yield to his convictions of duty. He 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and was 
licensed to preach in February, 1S77. He is still with 
us, abounding in goo<l works. 

G. W. Humphries came to us from the Free Metliodist 
Church. He was of English birth; came to America in 
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iSgi, and was converted in the State of New Vork, ancT' 
joined the M. E. Churcli. He was ordained both dea- 
con and elder in that Church, It is nut known when, 
where, or why he joined the Free Methodists. He 
came to California, October 13, 1873; joined our Church 
of choice, and worked with great zeal for its ndvan 
ment. He was very earnest, and sometimes ahrupt, 
his manner. He was one of the best of men; and very 
many souls were converted imtler his ministry. 

The physical aflHictions that produced liis death were' 
peculiar. He suffered from a stiictme, or closing of 
the esophagus, or swallow. For weeks he could not 
swallow even a drop of water, and he perished of hun- 
ger, with provisions all round him. He said to the 
writer, who visited him in his last sickness, "O Broth- 
er Simmons, I want you to pray for otte thing — that the 
Lord will not let me die of starvation." But though 
his body was refused its necessary food, his soul w. 
replenished from day to day- He said, " The prospect 
before me ift gloriouB; every thing is bright; 1 am hap< 
py as a king." His last message to his fellow-laborcri' 
was, "Tell my brethren of the Pacific Conference Ihat^ 
the great salvation makes me happy. 1 have no mcro 
emotional sentiment, but the real salvation." On No- 
vember 2, 1SS3, the Master called for his servant. R. 
ing his hand at the call, he shouted, "Glory! glory!" 
and then whispering. "Jesus!" fell asleep to wait the 
resurrection trump. 

Tl)c year of which thi» Conference formed the close 
had been a most successful and prosperous one. Over 
700 souls had been added to the Church, and the ma- 
terial interests were greatly advanced. 

C. I'. Jones, D.D., who caniclous bv transfer 
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le(t us and united with the M. E. Church, and took 
work in the California Conference. 

The delegates elected to die General Conference this 
year were— J. C. Simmons and O. P. Fitzgerald, cler- 
r ical, and C. P. Berry and Wick B. Parsons, laymen. 
27 
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■ HE twenty -eighth session was helrl in 
I Church, San Francisco. October i6, 1878, Bisho] 
W. M. Wightman presiding. For many yeai 
E, K. Miller had been the Secretary of the Conferenc* 
ahvaj's prompt and accurate, his records passing un^S 
cKallenged under the eagle eyes of the General Cotifer-f 
cnce Committee. This year he was absent, having re*l 
turned to his nntive Conference in Missouri. The fol-rfl 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted hv tho] 
Conference: 

Whereas, the Rev, E. K. Miller, Tor fourteen years an able 
efficient member of this Conferentc. Hh* been Irsnaferrcd ft 
lis to the Missouri Conference; therefore be it 

//fso/rrif, I. That in his departure from u* tliis Conrercnc« 
loses one of Its strongest members, the Churcli a falttiful pastor, 
and the State an estimable citizen. 

:. Tliat ive will most cordially welcome him back whenever, 
in the providence of God. he shall so purpose to return. 

Three were admitted on trial into the Conference at 
this session — A. R. Reams, recommended by the Sa* 
linas Circuit; H. M. McKnight and J. T. Howard, rec. 
ommendcd from the Princeton Circuit. 

A, R, Reams was a graduate of Vnnderbilt Univer- 
sity, and came to devote his life to the cause of Chrint 
on this coast. He has a fine aiialytic.-tl mind, and is de- 
veloping considerable talent .^s a polemic. He has 
written a troatisu on the Christian Sabhalh in answer 
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to the views held by the Sabbatarians, who have a 
following in many parts of California, which is a very 
creditable work. 

A preacher in California has to be prepared to meet 
error of all sorts. And while, as a general rule, the 
simple preaching of the gospel is ihe best reply to all 
errors of faith or practice, yet a preacher should ever 
be fortified with the best arguments on all subjects like- 
ly to come under his hand as a pastor. 

Income parts of our State the Seventh-day Advent- 
ists have, hy their zeal and p.ersistcnce, taken from our 
Communion some of our best members. Their wild, 
conflicting theories and vagaries, the frequent and utter 
failure of their predictions as to the second coming of 
Christ, will not stop theirleachings or prevent a follow- 
ing on the part of some. They have one of the largest 
of their publishing houses in Oakland to be found in the 
United States, and they are pushing their papers, books, 
and tracts upon the attention of the reading people with 
a persistence that can but be productive of fruit. 

These troublers of Israel laid siege to the community 
in which A. R, Reams was laboring. He met them in 
debate, and the sharp conflict through which he passed 
brought forth the treatise referred to. 
"" Brother Reams was born in Nashville, Tennessee, 
December 31. 1S59. 

H. M. McKnight was also born in Tennessee, but lo 
all intents and purposes he is a Missourian, his parents 
moving to that State in his infancy. Trained in his in- 
fancy by pious parents to love and serve God. he has 
the highest respect and love for the good, and es- 
pecially for those engaged in the Christian ministry. 
When converted there came over him that strange feel- 
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iiig so unexpected yet so familiar to many who hai 
experienced a call to the Christian ministry. In his ow 
l.'.nguage: "A feeling of lonehness, responsibility with^ 
nut ability to meet it, developed itself distinctly into i 
duty to preach the peace to others. Hut how could Tn 
For long years I pined in sadness, and ahnost to spirit- 
ual ruin. I might have been seen wandering, day olrj 
night, with hook in hand, to the solitude of the silentT 
grove, or reclining upon one favorite clefted rock. A^ 
last I surrendereil. and was made joyful again 

How frequently have we, in studying the experience! 
of the men who figure in these pages, found them tight*- 
'fg against, or flying from, a call to preach the gos- 
pel! The callings of God arc without repentance. The 
command once issued is never recalled until probation 
ends, and a man's peace, if not his salvation, depends 
upon obedience. He may stifle his impressions by tl 
roar and clatter of secular business, but always, wl 
his thoughts turn to God, he feels tlic impression, : 
hears the still small voice whispering of duly — a dutji 
the demands of which can only bo satisfied by obedl-j 
ence. No oilier service can be substituted for it; i 
gifts can buy otf the King, 

After traveling a few years. Brother McKnight, t 
ing young, felt that a course of theological study at ih©^ 
Vanderbilt would not be wasted, and so he went lo that ^ 
institution and graduated in that department. On his 
return he was connected with Pacific Melho<list Col- 
lege as teacher in the primary department, but in 1SS5 ; 
he again took his place in the regular itinerant ranks. 

J. T. Howard was from Canada. His father wa.s r , 
traveling preacher in the M. E, Church in Canada. 
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of God to preach. He was converted nt fourteen, and 
realized it to be his indispensable duty to preach when 
he was nineteen. He was not obedient to the heavenly 
calling; strove to rid his mind of such impressions; 
plunged into business, and, of course, under the neg- 
lect of duty, necessarily lost that peace of mind he once 
enjoyed. He fled to California: sought for gold; found 

—lost it. Misfortune came. It was sanctified to his 
good. Yielding at last to duty, he had his lost peace 
restored, and for several j-ears was useful in tlie Con- 
. ference. Difficulties surrounded him, and he retired 
from the ministry, but he is not happy. 

J. S. Hutton is not afraid of work, or of hard appoint- 
ments. For three years he traveled the Tres Pinos Cir- 
uit, which involves as much of hard mountain travel 
s any other in the Conference. Each year he brought 
up a good report of his work. 

W. M. Prottsman remained with us but a short time, 
when he returned to his native Conference, where he 
, is doing good work. 

C. Y. Rankin was born in Wilson County, Tennes- 
see, August 25. 1S4S. His was a religious family, a 
spirit of sel f- sac ri lice and devotion being character- 
istic of the children, two of his sisters — Misses Lochic 
and Dora Rankin — being found among thai devoted 
Ijand nf women- workers in China. Just after the Civil 
War his father moved to Milan, Tennessee, where, nt 
the age of sixteen, he went to work to earn money to 
finish his education, having been interrupted by the 
war, He worked at the carpenter's trade. In the fall 
of 1S70 he entered Milan College, desirous of fitting 
himsdf for the Christian ministry, for which he felt 
J -called of God. lie took the degree of .\-li, in this 
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school, anil afterward entered the Southern Univeraity) 
Greensboro, Alabama, from which institution he graiUJ 
tiated in July, 1S73, having taken, in addition to the reg*1 
ular A.B. course, about two-thirds of the A.M. course, J 
ns prescribed by this university. In the meantime hi> 
had been licensed to preach. He first entered the! 
Memphis Conference, in November, 1873. He labored i 
in this Conference till 1S77, when he was transferred 
to the Pacific Conference, and stationed in Sacramento 
City. At a very early age, when a mere child, he felt 
impressed with a call to preach, and grew up with 
that impression. 

He has been stationed in Santa Rosa, taught for a , 
time in Pacific Methodist College, and is now in hib 
third year as presiding elder. He is extremely consci^d 
entious. Duty, duty to God, stands ever between hinfJ 
and every thing else. 

M. B. Sharbrough came to us from the Mississippi^ 
Conference, having just been admitted into full connec^ 
tion in that Conference. He belonged to the family otm 
Levi, his fadicr — F. W. Sharbrough — being an honoroc 
member of the Mississippi Conference. He was coOfM 
verted before he was quite ten, and while he had a stut- ' 
son of coldness on account of neglect of duty and some 
sinful practices, yet he ever intended to be a ChriEtiait 
When he was about sixteen years old he reconsecrated 
himself to God, and his peace was restored. From, 
childhood he felt an impression to preach. This im- ' 
pression grew in intensity as he grew in years. At the 
age of twenty he gave his full consent to be a preacher, 
and began adjusting himself to his life-work. He at- 
tended Centenary College. Jackson. Louisiana. For 
nearly two years he remained nt this school, Whilp 
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there he was licensed to preach, April 26, iSjtg, and in 
the following December he was admitted on trial into 
the Conference. After two years* work in Mississippi 
he transferred to the Pacific Conference, where he ex- 
pects to end his days. He is an earnest, faithful preach- 
er, doing good ser\ice. 

L. C. Renfro, who had served as Assistant Secretarj'i 
was now elected Secretary of the Conference, and to 
the present has made us us faithful, painstaking, and cor- 
rect a Secretary as did Brother Miller. 

The Committee on the State of the Work gave a 
most encouraging report, and after reviewing the entire 
fiL-ULsay in regard to the material advancement of the 
Church: "During the year our people have not been 
indiflferenl to the acquisition of Church -property. At 
Willow two lots have been secured, and a comfortable 
church has been erected by Brother McWhorter. At 
Arbuckle, on the line of Ihc Northern Railway, J. S. 
Clarke is building a church which, when finished, will 
be an ornament to the town and a blessing to the com- 
munity. Trinity church, at Colusa, will be finislied and 
furnished within Ihe next two months. A church, 
comfortable and commodious, has been erected at Le- 
moore; a parsonage at Mountain View, and one at Oc- 
cident" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

■ HE tweirty-ninlh Conference met at Sacrtunento, 
! October 8, 1879, Bishop J. C. Keener presiding. 
Four young men were received on trial at this 
Co'nference— J. M. Brown, W. H. Cooper. J. F. Rob- 
erts, and H. Neate. We received by transfer W. H. 
Richardson, H. A. M. Henderson, and F. M. Feather. 

J. M. Brown was recommended by tlic Salinas Cir- 
cuit. He had been working rs a supply for a year or 
Iwo. He is a young man of strong constitution, ready 
to go any wliere the authorities may see proper to send 
him. 

W. H. Cooper has done good work so far, and it 
lined to make a very useful member of the Conference 

J. F. Roberts had preached some years before admis- 
sion into the Conference. He is something of a writer, 
is quiet and unobtrusive, but is none the less worthy 
for that. 

H. Neate is an Englishman, and is mak 
fill man. 

W. H. Richardson transferred from the South Caro- 
lina Conference, He had been sent out and put m 
charge of Stockton Station, but af^er a few monthi' 
trial returned by transfer to his native Conference. 

H. A. M. Henderson came from the Kentucky Coil' 
ference. He was put in charge of the San Francisco 
Station, btit after a litlle over a year's trial went back, 
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lodged In Missouri for awhile, and then went North 
and joined the M. £. Church. 

F. M. Featherstun came from the Mississippi Confer- 
ence; remained with us until 1884, doing good work, 
and returned to Mississippi, where he is highly es- 
teemed. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



fHE thirtieth session was held in San Jose 
ber 37, iSSo, Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh presiding; 
Bishop D. S. Doggett had been assigned to 
Conference, but ere it met he had been called to his r 
ward on high. But our faithful friend, who was evC^ 
ready tu visit our shores, came in his stead, and at t\ 
appointed hour opened the Conference by reading the" 
Scriptures, singing, and prayer. His remarks on the 
death of his honored colleague as the cause of his com- 
ing were very touching. Arrangements had been made 
lo begin the session with the administration of the sac*J 
ramcnt of the Lord's Supper. Dr. H. B. Heacock, ant 
a few other members of the M. E. Church being prefti 
ent, were introduced to the Conference, and Dr. He! 
cock invited to assist Bishop Kavanau^h in the admitta 
istration of the sacrament. It was a sweetly-solemw 
occasion, and put all hearts in tune for the duties of thlfl 
Conference. 

We were favored at this session with the presence of 1 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, then Missionary Secretary, now 1 
Bishop. We took him lo our hearts at once as a Meth- 
odist preacher. He gave us a talk upon the general in* 
terests of the Publishing House, showing perfect fa- 
miliarity with that institution, and then enlarged on the 1 
subject of Missions. 

We received by transfer J. C. C. Harris and U R. 
Feathcrstun. l.olb from the Los Angcle< Conference; 
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Oil trial, M. J. Gough, W. H. Layson, D. W. Yokum. 
and C. C. McVeigh. 

Lewis R. Featlicrstun was the son of F. M. Feathcr- 
sliin. He came originally from the Mississippi Confer- 
ence; came west for his health, and after remaining in 
ihe Los Angeles Conference but a single year, he came 
to us. He did good work while with us. He built a 
beautiful church at the South Buttes, on the Vuba City 
Circuit, the last work he served. He attended the Con- 
ference thai held its session in Colusa, 1S83, and was 
appointed to Gait Circuit But before he had time to 
change from one appointment to the other, he received 
his summons to go up on high, and without a fear he 
laid down his armor and went into the presence of his 
King. He said: " I feel I am going to die; but it is all 
right with me — I am ready." y\s he neared the final 
hour, the scene took on a more heavenly type. Once, 
in broken accents, he spoke of the angels, and then, as 
if watching and recording each movement of his heav- 
enly conductors, he exclaimed: " N earing heaven — at 
the gate — entering paradise!" And then as if over- 
whelmed wilh the sight shut out from the eyes of his 
anxious friends of earth, but in full view of him on 
whom the change was coming, he shouted: "Glory! 
glory! the angels! the angels! good-by! good-by! fare- 
well! farewell!" And thus in one breath he bade fare- 
well to earth and greeted heaven. 

How these Methodist preachers die! Spending a life- 
lime in preaching of heaven, God sometimes lifts the 
veil before all the fastenings that bind us to this life are 
cast oH*. 

Matthew J. Gough is an Englishman by birth. He is 
diligent in his work, and bids fair to make a useful man. 
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J. C. C. Harris remained with us till 18S4, when h<^ 
retransferred to the Los Angeles Conference, and afti 
line year's labor there, located. 

William H. Layson is a graduate of Pacific Meth^ 
odist College — a nephew of T. II. B.Anderson, 
a close student. He entered upon the work with zcatf 
was first sent to Biggs Circuit, but during the year v 
cltangcd and sent to organize our Church in OaklarM 
He was young and inexperienced, but succeeded I 
yond expectation for one so young; was returned ihj 
second year, gave up the work in the midst of the yet 
and at Conference was discontinued, at his own request 

Daniel \V. Yokum was admitted on trial, receivo 
an appointment, and when next heard from he ' 
in Oregon. He has since been laboring in that State. ' 

Charles C McVeigh was expelled during the yeai 
for immoral conduct. 

Sunday afternoon of this session was devoted to ■."J 
memorial service in honor of the late Bishop D. S. D05-J 
gelt J. C. Simmons ledin rehgiouscxercises.andn 
some remarks upon tlie death of the Bishop. A si 
blc preamble and resolutions were then introduced 
BiUiop Kavanaugh made a few touching remarks, wheaV 
Dr. Wilson delivered a lengthy address on the life and 
character of his friend, Bishop Doggett. A page on 
our record-book was set apart as a memorial page to his 
memory, and the preamble and resolutions in reference "| 
to liim were spread -upon it 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



■HE thirty-first session was held in Petaluma, Sep- 
I tember 28, iSSi, Bishop H. H, Kavaiiaugb pre- 
siding. This Wits the seventh time the dear old 
Bishop had sat as President of our Conference — first in 
1856, twice spending a year at a time with us, and pre- 
siding over two Conferences in succession. This en- 
twined him very closely in all our hearts. Once lie came 
to us when we were entirely cut off from the home 
Church, suffered with us and for us, and to say that we 
loved him ^vould not express all our feelings. Weven- 
erated him, and now, as he sat and guided our delibera- 
tions this the seventh time — the complete number — 
. though to outward appearance hale and strong, yet we 
did not know that we should ever see his face again in 
the flesh. His sermon on Sunday, though a little more 
disjointed than formerly, yet gave no sign of dimming 
fires or wasting strength. As of old, he stood before 
us the prince of pulpit orators. Reaching his perora- 
tion by the most masterly flight, he turned his eye heav- 
enward, and shot upward with a daring and splendor 
of flight never excelled in his younger days. When he 
read the Appointments at the close of the Conference, 
and pronounced the apostolic benediction, his work 
on the Pacific Coast was done, and, hke Moses still in 

^K strength, he turned from us to meet his God and die be- 

^V'fore we should see him again. 

^B This year we h.id no admissions into the Conference. 
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Steps were taken at this Conference to f 
Episcopal residence on the coast, and a strong petition 
was sent the General Conference to " designate San 
Francisco as an Episcopal residence on account of its 
central position on the highway of nations, the faciltticsB 
of communication which it affords not only lo Stately.] 
and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains, but € 
empires of the Orient." 

We have had our full share of Episcopal supervinoi 
■ — perhaps some might think more than our share. Sev- 
eral limes have we had a Bishop to spend the entire 
year with us, visiting at all points and preaching for 
our people. But then ours has been, and is yet, a pe- 
culiar work, as any one can see by the perusal of the! 
pages. And above all the Conferences, we of the eH'J 
treme West needed the constant oversight and s 
vision of a Bisliop. In the changes that often rapid] 
occur with us — changes unknown in the older Confef 
ences — we needed a General Superintendent lo adjin 
matters at once to these changes. Ours was not a for- 
tification held for years, but we were on the open field, 
moving.changing with the ever-changing circumstances 
before and around us. We needed the influence of h 
exalted position and office. In a land like ours, w 
everything is forced to stand on its merits, and nothlnj 
is gauged by its fasi record, a chief shepherd \ 
have been worth more to us than half a score of pr 
ers. We have ever felt this, and have pleaded from t 
beginning to have a Bishop reside in ou 
want no local or diocesan Bishop, but ' 
placed within short call of our wants an< 



;ies of any occasion that might arise. 
Our brethren of the M. E. Chnrch ha\ 
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vatice of us in llils matter. But this year their Bishop, 
while in the midst of ii grand work for them, was called 
away by death. Our Conference deeply sympathized 
with them in their loss, and adopted the following pre- 
amble and resolution: 

Whereas, in the providence or God the M. E. Church on thiti 
coaat ha» been during the past year bereaved by the death of 
their resident Bishop, the Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D.; and 
whereas. Bishop Haven had endeared himself to our ministera 
and people wherever he was known, and that in his death the 
Protestant Churches on the Pacific CaoEt have lost one of their 
ablest advocates; therefore, 

Jfesa/vrd, Thai we Bympathiee with our sister Conferences 
in this their deep atHiction, and hereby extend to them our heart- 
fell condolence. 

For a number of years a strong feeling of fraternity 
has been growing between ours and the M. E. Church 
(North). Fraternal delegates have been from lime to 
time exchanged between the two Conferences, and in 
many places preachers and people have worked har- 
moniously together. The year before Bishop Haven's 
death he had delivered a literary address at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the Pacific Methodist College. 

The delegates to the General Conference elected at 
this Conference were: O. P. Fitzgerald and T. H. B. 
Anderson, clerical; and W, F. Goad and W. B. Brown, 
Uy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



HE thirty-second session was held in San Frai 
Cisco, October ii, iSSa, Bishop R, K. Hargroi 
one of our new Bishops, presiding, 
J, H. ColUna, from the Memphis Conference: S. 5 
Godbey, from the South-west Missouri Conference; j 
II. Walter Featherstiin, from the Los Angeles Confer^ 
ence, came to us by transfer. W. P, Andrews, \ 
had once been a member of the Conference, returned 
iind D. M. Rice was re-admitted. 

A class of seven noble young men were admitted 
trial — namelv, Paris N,-Biankenship, David T. Belvel 
Thomas J. Alexander, William A. Booker, Martin Vj 
Howard, Edwin Palmer, and William D. Taylor. AI-J 
ready some of these young men have been tried OQ^ 
hard circuits, and they have stood the test, One (T.J, 1 
Alexander) left the work at the Conference of 1885. 

J. H. Collins was a good preacher and an indefati- 
gable worker. He was deeply pious, and his whole [ 
the work. His first year in the ConfctY^nce } 
He was stationed in Chico, where ^■ 
vival accompanied his labors. But while in 
and ardor of the revival-dre a " holineu ] 
band " came, and he became involved in its peculiar . 
workings, and lost much of his influence. The follow- 
ing year he was put upon the Shasta District, a new 
district organized in the northern part of the State. 
But the crotchets he had adopted from this peculiar 
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fbrm oF holiness clung to him, and in large measure 
■ prevented his usefulness. He was returned to the dis- 
trict the second year, but owing to affliction in his 
wife's family in Tennessee he returned in the midst of 
• the year, 

California has been greatly afflicted with a pecuHar 
phase of the "holiness" movement. A set of men cut- 

g loose from all Church responsibility have organ- 
ized themselves into a "band," and travel all over the 
State, holding their meetings wherever they can secure 
I hearing. Most of the members of this association 
were formerly members of the M. E. Church. That 

uich at first fostered it, being commissioned as a 
Church "to spread scriptural holiness over the land," 
But they soon found that much of their teaching was 

: "scriptural," and by formal Conference resolution 

y ignored the whole thing. These men, without in- 
tending it, built up a sort of spiritual aristocracy. They 
look down with pity, if not contempt, on all who do 
not profess as they do. They are constantly making 
flings at "Churchianity," as they are pleased to call it. 

tBy a simple process they lead men and women to pro- 
fess sanctifi cation, make them trumpet it to the world 
ts the "glory of full redemption," and when these loud 
professors are guilty of inconsistencies in their every- 
day life they do an incalculable amount of injury to the 
cause of Christ. The path that has been beaten hard 
and plain by the feet of the long line of the saints that 
were devoted to the organized Church of Jesus Christ 
■hould not be forsaken for any other, however highly 
recommended. If our enemy cannot overcome us by 
a direct assault he will enter our citadel in the guise of 
a friend If we are not watchful, and the disaster that 
2S 
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will inevitably follow will be none the less overwhelm- 
ing because of the peculiar mudc of his nttack. 

S. M. Godbcy "Was pui at oiicc as Professor in Pacific 
Methodist OoUegc, and has proved uf invuluable serv 
ice to kis. His quaint, quiet ways win for him the lov«; 
of the students. He is a good preacher, and is dcatini 
no doubt to make his mark in California. 

H. Walter Feathcrstun, also a son of F. M. Fcathcr- 
stun, is a highly educated gentleman and a good preach- 
er. He was stationed in Sacramento, but at the close 
of the first year transferred to Mississippi, where 
first labored. 

This year a new venture was made in San Francii 
For years we had been struggling in that city, hopi 
against hope. A. M. Wynn, as related else^vhere, 
ganizcd a Society before the formation of the Pacific] 
Confetcncc. But the very record of this first class »■] 
l<jst. Dr. Boring bought a building and had it crceh 
e<l on Powell Street, which was afterward sold And 
more eligible site was secured. A building was be| 
This proved to be on public-school property, snd 
school authorities paid us just what it cost us 

In 1853 J. S. Malunc and Morris Evans, two of 
very best young preachers, were stationed here wi 
Dr. J. Boring, editor of the Observer, who v 
der any assistance in his power in building up the Churcit! 
in this city. In 1S53 Dr. J. Boring was stationed herai' 
alone. In 1S54 it was left to be supplied. In 1S55 O* 
Fisher, just then transferred to the Pacific Conference, 
was sent here. He preached, as related elsewhere, in a 
Presbyterian church to a Presbyterian congregation, and 
nothing was done to build up our branch of the Church. 
In 1S56 B. T Crouch w.t^ ^ippoinitd to ihe station. 
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meeting with no more success than his predecessors. 
At the seiioiid Conference held in this year — this being 
necessarj- in changing from the spring to the fall of the 
year — it was left to be supphed. In 1^5;? the Pacific 
MeiAtxlisl wois removed from Stockton to San Fran- 
cisco, and O, P. Fitzgerald, the editor, received the nom- 
inal appointment to the charge, He did what preach- 
ing he could, but nothing was accomplished. We had 
a few members living in the city who clung to the shad- 
ow of an existence as a Church. The next year O. P. 
Fitzgerald was returned as preacher in charge and ed- 
itor of the Pacific Methodist. Accordingly, Novem- 
ber 7, iSgS, a small congregation met in the Chinese 
Chapel, coi'ner of Sacramento and Stockton Streets, and 
hud an appropriate sermon from Bi-othcr Fitzgerald 
from Nchemiah iv. 20: " In what place therefore ye hear 
the sound of the trumpet, resort ye thither unto us: our 
God shall fight for us." After which he proceeded to 
organize a Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Eight persons presented themselves for mem- 
bership, namely, the Rev. D. O. Shattuck. the Rev. C. 
L. Newman, A. G. Kitchens, Wick B. Parsons, Mrs. Sa- 
rah B. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Mary Spencer, Mrs. M. G. Par- 
sons, and Mrs. Margaret Woodhead. Brother New- 
man was appointed ctass-Ieadcr, and Brothers Shattuck, 
Newman. Kitchens, and Parsons, stewards. The rec- 
ord concludes: "The presence of God was felt by all, 
and every heart was strengthened for future duty." 
Thus the first permanent organization of our Church 
was formed in this great cily. At the first Quarterly 
Conference for the station, held January 10, 1S59, two pro- 
bationers, J. W. Shattuck and G. P. Butler, and Mrs. Mar- 
tha Newman. George While. Mrs. Melvina WH c, and 
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A. Kiose by letter, were reported. Joseph Genella a 
Beems to have been received, as he is among the ofl 
members, Thecongregatioii worshiped the greater 
of this year in the Presbyterian Chinese Chapel i 
tioned, when a church on Pine Street, near Montgom- 
ery, wns rented. In iSgg it was left to be supplied. O. 
P. Fitzgerald, editor of the Pacijie Methodist, and L. 
Cately, book agent, supplied il. Regular services wen 
kept up and quarterly-meetings held. In 1S60W. 
Gober was stationed in San Francisco. The trouble 
in connection with the Civil War that was then impead< 
ing began to thicken, men's hearts were failing thei 
for fear, and thinking our name would cut us off ixom^ 
many, an effort was formally made in the Quarterly 
Conference to change the name, as far as the Church in 
San Francisco was concerned. At the second Quar- 
terly Conference, held February 3, 1S60, M. Evans \ 
ing the presiding elder and W. R. Gober preacher il 
charge, O. P. Fitzgerald, Charles Spencer, R. Larimoa 
Joseph Genella, and Wick B. Parsons, being prcsMit ^ 
members of tlie Qiiarterly Conference, the followinj 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, i. That t)iis Societv be forever hereafter knom 
and called " Pacific Methodist Church." 

i. That the Board of Trustees this day elected l)e ine 
rated as a religious corporation under the lawi of the £ 
under the eald name — " Pacific MelhodiEt Church." 

J. That the preiidlng elder be, and he is Itcrcby, rcqnetted ■ 
directed to make and file according to law a certificate or lnca> 
poration of our Society under said name. 

At the fourth Quarterly Conference, held August 5^1 
1861, the preacher in charge reported: " There wns con«'J 
sideiable falling oft in our congregation shortly aftev'l 
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the third quarterly -meeting, owing, doubtless, to politi- 
cal troubles." The following year W. R. Oober was 
returned to the station. We were in possession of a 
■ very valuable lot on Post Street, and at the third Quar- 
I tcrly Conference, July 17, 1S62, it'was resolved to sell 
lortgage it. It was accordinglv sold, and part of 
' the price paid on preacher's salary, and the rest expend- 
ed on other debts. Our people were greatly discouraged 
At the time. Our Nation was in the midst of a fratrici- 
dal war, and our Church and ministry were ostracised, 
and through the clouds and gloom there seemed to be 
no light falling upon the future. Under these circum- 
I stances we let slip from our possession one of the raust 
raluable lots in the city of San Francisco. Morris Ev- 
inK was sent to San Francisco in 1862. The brethren 
pstill held to their chosen name, and the record of the 
I" quarterly -nice ting reads: '-Tlie first Quarterly Confer- 
of the Pacific Methodist Church, San Francisco 
I. Station, Pacific Annual Conference, for the Conference- 
' year of 1S62-3, was held at the uffice of Brother Spcn- 
I cer, December i, iS6i, at 7 o'clock p.m." We find 

the Minutes of this Quarterly Conference the follow- 
' ing: "Onmotionof Brother Evans, the tender of Broth- 
I er J. C. Ayers of a church-lot on Mariposa Street was 
I accepted, the church to be erected to be called the Sum 
ville Methodist Church. On motion of Brother 
ms, the following persons were elected a Board 
f Trustees forthis Church-property: Charles Spencer, 
[Cain, R. Larimorc. J. C. Ayers, C. L, Newman, C. A. 
|-Klo^c, P.W.Taylor; and said trustees were aiithorized to 
txke the deed of said property' to themselves from Broth- 
■■er Ayers, and thereafter the presiding elder is authoiized 
rand requested to make ajul file in the proper office a 
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certiticaCe of incorporation of &aid trustees, as a rcligi 

society, under the corporate name of . On 

tion, Brothers Avers, Laritnore. and Kiose were appoil 
ed a Building Committee." 

During the pastorate of M. Evans Llie congrega^ 
left the Pine-strcct church, and rented a small hall^ 
Mission Street, between Second and Third. 

In 1S63 Samuel Brown was appointed to San Fran- 
cisco. At the first Qiiarterly Conference ■' the Doard 
of Trustees were appointed a committee to estimate the 
cost of a building for a new church." 

Brother Brown moved forward vigorously with tl 
work of church-building. The Aycrs donation coni 
no more in sight. Whatever became of the lot i 
Mariposa Street we are not advised. A lot was sccun 
on Minna Street, a narrow Htreet running parallel wB 
Mission and Howard, and between these Btreet». 
church-lot was between Fourth and Fifth Streets, 
location was very unfortunate, and yet at the tira 
seemed the very place. In August the church was com- 
pleled,and on the 7th day of that month {1S64) Bishop 
II. II. Kavanaugh preached the dedication sermon. 

Once more were we in a house of our own in San 
Francisco, and there was great rejoicing all over the 
Conference at the event. Brother Brown was looked 
upon as a hero, as he was, The mistake of location 
was not his so much as the official board. We had 
been tossed about by adverse winds so long that any 
liaven seemed a blessing beyond estimation. The breth- 
ren took courage, and began once more to lift th«)r 
heads-, for it was, on motion of Brother Spencer, 




the said Board Of TnisteeB and their successors in office be in- 
corporated as a religious i-orporation under the provisions and 
act entitled "ai< act concerning corporations, passed April ii, 
1850." and the acts amendatory and supplemental thereof, under 
. and by the corporate name of the "Minna-street Methodist 
Church, South," and that the presiding elder, the Rev. A.M. 
Bailev, be, and lie is hereby, requested and directed to duly sign 
and acknowledge, and cause to be duly liied and recorded, a cer- 
tificate of ineorporation lo that effect. 

The following year S. Brown was returned to the 
charge; but at the first quarterly-tneeling, held Novem- 
ber 7, 1864, with the consent of both parties, the pre- 
siding elder (A. M. Bailey) placed Brother Brown in 
charge of Suisiin Circuit, and put O. P, Fitzgerald, who 
had been sent to the latter place, in charge of San 
Francisco. 

The third Quarterly Conference for the charge was 
held April 17, 1S65, juat after the memorable assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. On motion of Brother Fitz- 
gerald, the following resolutions were adopted by the 
body: 

Resolved, That in common with our fellow -citizens of all par- 
ties we heartily reprobate the crime which has deprived our Na- 
tion of its Chief Magistrate by the hand of an assassin, and with 
Ihem we deplore the consequences likely to result therefrom. 

Reaolvfd, That the thanks of this body and the congregation 
It represerts are hereby tendered to Chief Burlie, of the eity po- 
lice, for the efficient measures taken by him to secure our Church- 
property from injury on Saturday evening, (he 15th instant. 

Retolved, That the soldierly and gentlemanly deportment of 
the dty police and the military while guarding the Church- 
property deserves, and hereby receives, the expression of our 
approbation and thnnks. 

These resolutions will show better than any words 
we can use the state of feeling toward us as a Church 
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ill this great city, when an obscure little church 
be guarded by police and soldiery from dcstruction< 
The inob rnvcd like ravening wolves, and was hungry 
ft)r some object upon which to expend its fury. No 
sound but the notes of tlie gospel of peace had ever 
been heard within the walls of this building. The rec- 
ord of our Church for fifteen years had been a record 
of peace and good-wd! to men on this const. But all 
this went for naught when the eyes of the mob, hot 
with passion and urged on by those who shonld have 
known better, were set on (he letlerinj 
mad bull, with nothing but a red flag in view, ready to 
toss and gore friend and foe alike. But God was 
our right hand, and out of all our troubles he brought' 
us, and "there was not the smell of fire upon our gar 
nients." No one not present can imagine the perils of 
the hour, nor the wonder of the deliverance. On the^ 
Sunday following the assassination of President Lin- 
coln a mob of many thousand men gathered at the in* 
tcrscction of Fourth and Minna Streets, with cries of^ 
"Tear down the Rebel church!" "Burn it!" "Hang 
Fitzgerald, the Rebel preacher!" etc. Dr. Fitzgerald 
was warned by personal friends of Northern birlh and 
sentiments that he would be mobbed if seen on the 
streets that day, but he passed through the howling 
rubble unharmed and nnfrightcned, and preached to an 
audience of forty-three persons, mostly women. The 
caprices of popular opinion find illustration in the fact 
that two years ntierward Dr. Fitzgerald received a m.i- 
j-urity of fifteen hundred votes in San Francisco forth« 
office of Slate Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to which office he was then elected. 

Over |i,6oo was raised .ind paid to the presiding 
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elJer and preachers by the charge this year. During 
the war men of business were afraid to be seen attend- 
ing' our church, and some of our warmest friends, nut 
members, would slip in the church at night after serv- 
ices began, and out again just before the close. They 
would meet the preacher on the street, and slipping a 
piece of money in his band, would say, " Don't say any 
thing about it." They were afraid for it to be known 
that they contributed to the support of a Southern 
Methodist preacher. 

In these days of peace and prosperity we can scarce- 
ly realize these facts. But we know whereof we af- 
firm. Doubtless many that opposed ua in an early day, 
and during the war, are now heartily ashamed of it. 
We trust God has as freely and fully forgiven them as 
we have, and only a desire to be faithful to history in- 
duces us to record the facts in these pages. 

In the year 1865 O. P. Fitzgerald was returned to the 
charge. 

W. R. Gober, O. P. Fitzgerald, and J. C. Simmons 
were elected delegates to the General Conference. By 
Conference resolution the one receiving the highest 
vote was to have bis expenses met first, so that we 
might have at least one representative in that body. 
W, R. Gober bad gone, when the Church in San Fran- 
cisco determined that they would send their pastor, and 
they raised the money for that purpose, and O. P. Fitic- 
gerald was added to the members of that memorable 
Conference which met in New Orleans, and which 
made such radical changes in the economy of the 
Church. While away, his members and the friends of 
the Church refitted the parsonage with new carpets 
and furniture, and gave him such a welcome on his re- 
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turn as lo make him feel that he was their pastoi 
fully apprecifitetl as such. 

At the fourth Quarterly Conference. September J 
iS66, tlie Sunday-school is reported with a membefAhi^ 
of 65, 8 regular officers and teachers, 600 vol 
library, and Ifaoo raised for Sunday-school purpose 
Besides this they contributed the sum of |i,t;oo to ti 
support of the preacher in charge, ^100 to the p^csidinn^ 
elder, and 1(50 to defray the expenses of W. R. GubsM 
to the General Conference. What was given to defra^ 
the expenses of their pastor to the General Conferenci 
and to fit up the parsonage is not known. 

E. K.Millcrwns preacher in charge iu 1S66-7; 186S- 
Jcsse Wood; 1870. A. M. Bailey. During these ytmtt 
there wa^ no marked change. 

At the Conference in 1S71 it was left to he supplie 
In the midst of the year Dabney Ball, of the Baltitnoi 
Conference, was sent out and put in charge, h 
rience did not differ from that of many of his pre 
cessors. He was a physical sufferer, and did his 11 
tinder great bodily pain. He did not remain the wholq 
year. But when E. E. Hobs was transferred to us 1 
took cliarge. For two years be battled with tlic diffi 
culties of the situation, when W. J. Mahon was sent ot^ 
by Bishop Pierce as the preacher. During his admin 
istration the church near Columbia Square, on Rus^ 
Street, owned by the Baptists, was offered for sale 
Application was innde to the Mission Board, who madi 
a donation of 1(5,000, and we sold the Minna-atrei 
church to the Campbellitc Christians, and moved int^ 
our new quarters, which cost us $17,000. To all ap 
pearance this was a grand move. The building was fi 
by go feet, with basement, all well furnished. But I 
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little congregalion which made a very good show in the 
cozy little chapei on Minna Street were ahnost lost in 
tliis great church, and we found it took more than a 
building, however well furnished, to make a successful 
Church. In 1S75 R, H. Mahon was transferred with 
tile understanding that he would be the i\ian for San 
Francisco. He remained but a few weeks, when he 
returned. In 1876 C. Chamhcrliii took charge. He 
was more successful than many that had preceded him. 
A. M. Campbell was appointed the following year, but 
failed to take charge. J. C. Simmons had been ap- 
pointed College Agent that year, and failing to realize 
his expectations, he was appointed by Bishop McTyeire 
in his place. 

At the following C<infcrence W. M, Prottsman w.is 
transferred by Itishop Wightman and put in charge. 
One year convinced Brother Prottsman that San Fran- 
cisco was a hard place, and H. A. M, Henderson was 
sent to take charge. No man ever entered with higher 
hopes than he. But the same fate awaited him that 
had befallen others before him. He fought the diffi- 
culties for one year, and when re-appointed the second 
year, he gave up and returned to the Eastern Slope, and 
again was J. C. Simmons sent to take charge. 

This brings us to this Conference, when Bishop Har- 
grove made two appointments in San Francisco instead 
of one. J. C. Simmons was left in charge of St. Paul's, 
as the Russ-street Church was called, and appointed T. 
H, B, Anderson to California Street, an entirely new 
charge. Dr. Anderson hired a hall and went bravely 
to work. A number of the best members of the Church 
were at once transferred to the new charge. This great- 
ly weakened St. Paul's. After a four-months' trial, it 
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was thought best to abandon the Russ-strcet locatioa,' 
and concentrate our forces on the Catifornia-strcet 
charge. Just then a petition was circulated in Oakland, 
praving the Bishop to send J. C. Simmons to that dty 
to organize a Church. The change was made, 

P. Tuggle; C. C. Clay, S. B. Wakefield, \V, F. Goad, , 
and others took hold of matters with energy. An eli- , 
giblc lot on Bush Street, between Octavia and Gough, 
was purchased, and a plan formed to move the church 
from Russ Street. It was an immense building, 65 by 
90 feet, wider than most of the streets inside the curb- 
ing. But a responsible party contracted for the §um of 
$S,ooo to move it and set it in good shape on the Bush- 
street lot. The church was first cut in two, but it was 
found necessary to take off some ten feet more from o 
of the parts. It was then moved some two miles 
through the city, put together, and is as good if not bet- 
ter than ever. The whole of the inside has been thor- 1 
oughly renovated, and the entire building put in the 1 
best of order. Since the removal it has greatly pros- ] 
pered under the pastorate of Dr. C. B. Riddick, who is 
now serving the people liis third year. The building 
was moved during the pastorate of Dr. T. H. B. An- 
derson. A word more in regard to the locality on Russ 
Street. It may, to the uninformed, seem strange that , 
some one of the many able preachers that have from 
time to time filled the pulpit there, did not succeed. But 
there were various causes that operated to prevent suc- 
cess. In the first place, it was on an obscure street, only a 
block and a half long, and in a city like San Francisco 
such a street is unknown, except to those in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Ask any one. even a policeman, in any 
other part of the city, for Russ Street, and he wouW 
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have to refer to the Directory to tell you where it is. 
Wc have known members to be in the city for weeks 
trying to find our church, without success. And time 
antl time again have we heard the expression, " This is 
the hardest place in the city to find." Again, it was in 
the midst of a foreign population, made up of Jews and 
Catholics. During Mr. Moody's revival the whole city 
was districted, and committees sent to every house to 
Inquire after their religious predilections. The block 
on which the Russ-stiect church was situated con~ 
tained about 300 families, of whom only seven were 
nominally Protestant, and not one in sympathy with us. 
This is but a sample of all that portion of the city. 
There were other reasons that we could mention, but 
this is enough. 

In 1S83 J. C. Simmons organized a Church in Oak- 
land, preaching in the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, on Broadway, near Seventh Street. He was 
followed the next year by S. Brown, who secured a 
beautiful church in tlic best part of tlie city for |io,ooo, 
the Church Extension Board helping with funds. 

A most fraternal spirit between ours and the M. E. 
Church has been growing up for the past few years. 
Each year fraternal delegates visit the Conferences, 
We understand each other fully. The expression is 
often indulged in, " We do not seek or want organic 
union. There is room enough for botlv our Churches 
on this coast. We want fraternity — joining of hands 
and hearts to figbt sin and save souls." The following 
resolution was adopted at this session; 

Whereas, as God seems to have set his hand to bring the dir- 
Terent tribes of Methodism into more Trlendly rclalionB; and 
whereas, the two Conrcrcnccs of the M. E. Church have appoint- 
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ed delegates to meet and confer as to the best means of effecting 
greater fraternity; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Bishop be requested to appoint a delegate 
from the Paciitc Conference to meet with delegates of other 
Methodist Churches. 

J. C. Simmons was appointed. 

A very fraternal resolution touching the death of Dr. 
Guard, an eminent minister of the M. £. Church, and 
once a member of the California Conference, was 
passed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



fHE thirty-third session was held in Colusa, Octo- 
ber lo, 1883, Bishop R. K. Hargrove presiding, 
J, W. Atkinson, who had been away from Cali- 
fornia but a year, returned by transfer from the North 
Texas Conference. He was glad enough to get back 
to the Pacllic Conference and among his old friends, 
and the joy was mutual. 

T. D. Bauer came as a transfer from the St. Louis 
Conference. He is an earnest, efficient man, and bids 
fair to make us a valuable member. 

G. B. Winton came by transfer from the South-west 
Missonri Conference He is a young man full of zeal, 
and comes with a good record. 

W. T. Grove, H. M. McKnight, and M. McWhortcr 
were re-admitted. 

W. T. Grove located after one year. 11. M. Mc- 
Knight Ciime back after a course at Vanderbilt, where 
he had been sharpening his ecclesiastical sword. He 
was put at the head of the primary department of Pa- 
cific Methodist College, but at the last Conference took 
work as a station preacher. M. McWhortcr has gone 
back to the local ranks, after a year's labor. 

James M. Brown was admitted on trial. He is a 
young man of vigorous constitution, and is ready fur 
any work the Church may assign hin 
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lege. From its organization it was composed of twen- 
ty-five members — thirteen clerical, and twelve lay. 
This body was unwieldy, and we never could get them 
all together at the same time. So the number was 
changed to eleven, composed of five clerical and six 
lay members. A majority of the latter were to be 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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thirty-fourth session was held in S:inta Rosa, 
October, 8, 1S84, Bishop J. C. Granbeiy jiresiiU 



\Vj rc-ceived by transfer C, IJ. R-iddlck, fr., ii ilie Los 
Aiigjles Conferc-iic^; G. 1(. W.aion iiiul G. M- Win- 
Ion, from the South-west Missouri Conference; H. C. 
iGhristian, from tlie North Georgia Conference; J. W. 
■oUom, from ihe South (Georgia C.i!iti:ri.-.ice; and C. 
O. Steele, fr.i.ii the Little Hock Ciniloiunce. W. U. 
itowiisend was receiveil 0:1 irial. A L. Ilunsakcrwas 
re-admitted. 

. B. Riddick came to us 

Bear, and whs stationed in Sa 
lling hi» third year in thut a 
^le work. 

. The Wintons, f;tther and s< 
Itren^then us, as they arc pii 
U. Winton is employed a& p; 
Jdist College. His fatlier is i 
H. C. Christian ai.so ciime e 
stationed in Sacramenlo City 
in that city in a most discours 
the leading meniherii had alu 



;arly in the Conference- 
Fr.incisco. He is now 



ibt greatly 
rkers. a 
ufic Meth- 



is, faithful v 
ifcssor in P 
the traveling ranks, 
riy in the year, and was 
He found the Chttrcli 
I'-d condition. Some of 
It ahandiined hope, after 



El — J years of .-triiggling. Soon after his arrival a 
:ions revival began that lasted for weeks, in which 
membersh'p was greatly revived and their niim- 
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bers more than doubled. He is serving them the third 
year. 

J. W. Folsom came about the time Brother Christian 
did, and has served us faithfully since his arrival. 

C. O. Steele has served the Princeton Circuit since 
his coming, and has more than doubled the member- 
ship of that charge. 

W. II. Townsend was from Vanderbilt University, 
and remained with us but one year. 

The Pacific Synod of the Presbyterian Church sent 
us a fraternal delegate this year in the person of the 
Rev. J. B. Warren. The California Conference of the 
M. E. Church, as has been their custom for years, also 
sent a fraternal delegate, and messengers were sent 
from the Pacirtc Conference to each of these bodies. 

At an evening session, when there was a congrega- 
tion of less than three hundred present. Dr. T. H. B. 
Anderson — who had been acting in the threefold ca- 
pacity of station preacher, college president, and col- 
lege agent — made a showing of the affairs of the col- 
lege in the most masterly document that was ever pre- 
sented to the Pacific Conference with reference to the 
college, and made in conclusion a stirring appeal to the 
friends present to raise the balance of the debt, amount- 
ing to $6,000, and let the institution go free. His ap- 
peal met a hearty response, and before the meeting 
closed the whole amount was subscribed, the preachers 
giving their full share of it. In recognition of the serv- 
ices of the Doctor, the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

Whereas, Dr. T. H. B. Anderson has, by most earnest and la- 
borious effort, succeeded in doing a noble work for Pacific Meth- 
odist College, and as financial agent has conducted us to the 
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dawn of a brigliUr day in the hislorj' of the itialitutioii, In the 
twilight of which we now stund, and rejoice in proHpecl of the 
perfect day; therefore, 



J/esoltci, Tliat a 



lender lo Dr. Andcr 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 




iIE thirty-fifth session was held in Sacramento, 
October 7, 1885, Bishop R. K. Hargrove presid- 
ing. 

At first roll-call fifty-seven out of sixty-seven clerical 
members, and fourteen out of twenty lay delegates, an- 
swered to their names; and of the ten clerical absentees 
on the first day seven came in subsequently, and of the 
six laymen thixic came in before Conference closed. 

Robert Boynes was the only one received on trial. 
Me is a vigorous, earnest Englishman, who had served 
the Stockton Station verv acceptably the year before. 

The vote on the change of name was 4 ayes and 70 
nays. 

Drs. T. H. B. Anderson and C. B. Riddick. clerical, 
and C. C. Clav and T. II. Bell, lav, were elected dele- 
gates to the General Conference. The session wa.s 
harmonious and delightful. We stationed this year 
sixty -eight preachers. 

And now, after the toils of thirty -four years as an 
Annual Conference, we number 42 local preachers; 
4,598 white, 17 colored, and 8 Indian members. In- 
fant •^ l>aptized the past year, 176; adults, 205. We 
have" <)[ Sunday-schools, with 580 teachers; 4,689 schol- 
ars. We collected last year for Conference claimants 
$1,068.55; for Foreign Missions, $1,006.75; for Domes- 
tic Missions, $1,017.40; for Sunday-schools. $1,818.31; 
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for building and repairing churches and parsonages. 
|io,iS24S; for Bishops, 1^170.10: for the poor, $6^0: 
for Woniiin's Missionary Society, $5750: for the sup 
port of the ministry, *33,943.40-. for Church Exlensiun. 
(629.S5; for Educational Sustentatiun Fund, 1^314.05. 
and for other objects, $6,096.88 — imiking an aggregaiL- 
of I56.S76.07 that was raised liy the jireachers wilhin lla- 
hountls of Pacific Conference. We have 64 churches, 
vaUied at $222,305: 43 parsonages, valued at I34430; 
while we have other Church -property, valued at 145,405. 

Then in the Columliia Conference there are 31 local 
and 15 traveling preachers; a membership of 1.363; 17^ 
churchcK, valued at $22, 375 ; 10 parsonages, valued ill $3,- 
750, They have 20 Sunday - schimls, 12 1 officers and 
teachers, 7S1 scholars. 6z6 volumes in library; value of 
;e-properlv, $10,000: value of other Cliurch-prop- 
eity, #1,360, They collected last year for Bishops, 
$49.55; Conference claimanls, $73.85; Foreign Missions. 
$339.65; Church Extension. $69.01; preachers' salaries. 
$3.312.82— making a total of $3,844.83. 

In the Los Angeles Conference there are 23 preach- 
ers. 1,185 "lumbers; Sunday - schools, 25; officers and 
teachers, 19S; scholars, r.559; number of churches 19, 
valued at $70,950; 12 parsonages, valued at $10,830; 
collected on preachers' salaries. $5,33348. 

These figures show where we stand to-<la3'.afler thir- 
ty-four years of labor. But who can estimate the num- 
bers tiiat have been connected witli our Church during 
thcKe years, or that have been brought under our influ- 
ence, or saved tlirojgli oiir instrumentality? Thousands 
■ gone into other Churches that were converted 
under the labors of our preachers and people. The 

>rk has been constantly enlarging, and calls for our 
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Church anci ministry arc constantly heard, and as op- 
portunity offers we are extending our borders. 

Had we been able to write the true history of die 
preachers, as many of them have gone forth amid priva- 
tions, toils, and suffering, bearing precious seed, sowing 
as they had opportunity, and often forcing opportunity, 
we would be ready to conchidc that the heroic age had 
not passed. There is no spot of earth so uninviting, 
no Land so destitute, if inhabited, but that preachers 
could be found in our midst who would respond to a 
call to go and declare unto them the word of life. 

And now with an earnest prayer for a blessing upon 
all who may read these pages, we lay down our pen, and 
Sitart with a fresh consecration, determined to devote 
the remnant of our days to that God whose hand hath 
led us thus far. 



THE END. 
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